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Capitalizing Color 


” ANDEL LAMPS—so rich in color themselves—have given 

k, Advertising Headquarters an excellent opportunity to 
19 develop an unusually artistic form of color presentation. 

The soft, restful color of a Hanne. Lamp—faithfully repro- 

duced on paper—becomes of itself a work of art. And working 

and in these mellow tones, we have surrounded HANpeL Lamps with 

erica an atmosphere of luxuriant and harmonious beauty. Nothing 


could be in better taste. And nothing could more clearly reflect 
the spirit of the subject. 

There is no question but that this advertising has provided 
the Handel Company with a most effective stimulus to sales. 
This is obvious from a continuous and healthy growth in 
business noted at the factory in Meriden, Connecticut. 
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The 1920 Audience 


to Interborough 
Posters and Car Cards 
was formed of over 


ONE BILLION 
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CASH-FARE, LONG DISTANCE 
TIME-TO-READ PASSENGERS 


This responsive host—the | 


largest single audience in 
the world—comprises 
the active earners and 
spenders of New York’s 
rich market. Day and 
night they ride and read 
the powerful appeals of 
Interborough advertisers. 


The repeated impressions 
gained from these force- 
ful displays bring home 
results in SALES. 


Interborough Subway and Elevated Advertising 


Controlled by 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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How Advertising Has Transformed 
the Collar Industry 


The “Houn’ Dawg” of the Haberdashery Trade Becomes “The Biggest 
Trade Magnet a Dealer Can Have” 


By Roy W. Johnson 


DVERTISING has many 
£1 accomplishments to its credit, 
but the probability is that it 
would be difficult to find an in- 
dustry which owes more to its 
beneficent influence than the col- 
lar industry, which centres in and 
about Troy, N. Y. During the 
past dozen years or so—since col- 
lars began to be consistently ad- 
yertised, as a matter of fact— 
a merchandising revolution has 
taken place in the trade, and the 
collar has been transformed from 
the houn’ dawg of the haber- 
dashery store to the magnet upon 
which the dealer depends to draw 
customers into his place of busi- 
ness. Indeed, this characteriza- 
tion of the collar is pretty clearly 
recognized outside the collar 
trade itself. One of the largest 
and best known manufacturers of 
men’s clothing recently sent a let- 
ter of general instructions to his 
salesmen, in which the following 
paragraph occurs: “Whenever it 
is necessary to appoint a new 
dealer in a town, please be sure 
to select a store which handles 
Arrow Collars, as this brand is 
the biggest trade magnet that any 
dealer in our line can have.” 

That is not merely a compli- 
ment to Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
It is in reality a tribute to adver- 
tising as a stabilizing and vitaliz- 
ing force in an industry. It is 
evidence that the power of ad- 
vertising is not limited merely to 
creasing sales, but when wisely 
directed can be used to improve 


trade conditions throughout the 
entire field. 

What has been accomplished in 
the collar industry can be accom- 
plished elsewhere by the intelligent 
and patient application of the same 
methods. Conditions may not be 
exactly the same in other fields, it 
is true. But the force of advertis- 
ing is not dependent upon condi- 
tions. It may be adapted to such 
conditions as exist, just as the 
force of electricity, for example, 
may be used to heat the baby’s 
milk bottle, to run a cement mill, 


or to haul the transcontinental 
limited. . 
Now, in order to appreciate the 


extent of the merchandising revo- 
lution which has taken place in 
the collar industry, it is neces- 
sary to go back a bit. In 
Printers’ INK for March 26, 
1914, for example, an article de- 
scribed conditions in the trade 
at some length, and contained 
these significant paragraphs: 
“Until comparatively recent 
date, a collar concern very rarely 
secured customers in the retail 
trade solely by means of argu- 
ments concerning the merits of 


the goods. All sorts of special 
inducements were offered, such 
as furnishing expensive show- 


cases and various types of out- 
door and indoor signs, agreeing 
to permit return of styles that 
move slowly, and buying up the 
dealer’s present stock of collars. 
And there have frequently been 
instances where the bidding for 
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accounts has become so fierce ness is conducted on clear-cut - 
that the most ridiculous kinds of legitimate lines. This is due, not - 
propositions imaginable have been to good resolutions and strength- 
made. ened moral fibre in the collar 
“While conditions right now trade, but to the organized public 
(i. e., in 1914) are far from being demand induced by advertising 
Satisfactory, they are by no which made certain brands in the 
means as bad as they formerly trade worth more to the dealer 
were. There is a steady improve- than anything which rival many. 
facturers might offer 
a — 2 in the way of in- V 
: aa : ducements of ap 
other sort. A barred P 
of good resolutions, 
and a moral fibre ac 
shot full of ferrous 
sulphate, could not 
have accomplished W 
this clean-up of 
vicious trade pra- § fr‘ 
tices without the 
barrage of consumer pl 
demand which effec- 
tually protected | Wé 
those who were will- . 
ing to engage in the § SII 
clean-up process. 
The story really 
begins with the in- W 
troduction of the . 
cotton collar by Wl 
Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. about twenty Cl 
The Style.G RE YLOCKua years ago. The cat 
ton cdllar in its m- § SCO 


ARROW COLLA RS ception was black 












An wtroduction designed bo please the y ounger men / ¢ . ‘om 
iemething ina smallcollar that reflects uneringly | heresy, for linenws § TCT 
the trend of fashion. Cluett, Peabo dy C7 Co, Inc Troy.N Troy's religion. It 

i> ? . 








A 6 epee ae was quite true that W 
Wi S/R MRL, tae MUM an ° 
hich oa, 2 laundering machin- vv ( 


ery played the deuce 


THE APPEAL OF STYLE IS PRE-EMINENT EVEN IN BUSINESS with linen fibres, exe 
PAPER ANNOUNCEMENTS and that the produc- Ch 
tion of flax was not 


ment going on, and the indica- keeping pace with the growing in 
tions are that in the very near consumption of linen products. It £ 
future all of the destructive prac- was true that the collar industry 
tices that have been so closely was facing a_ serious situation 
associated with the marketing of with regard to future supplies of 
collars will be a thing of the:past raw materials, and the cotton co 
and that business will be sought lar was a godsend in disguise 
on clear-cut, legitimate lines.” But linen from time immemorial 
had been the approved seal and 
symbol of a gentleman, and Troy 

Judging from the clothing looked with positive horror upo 
manufacturer's letter above the debasement of its sacred 
quoted, the standing of the au- product with plebian cotton. At 
thor of that article as a prophet vertising became a positive neces 
ought to be pretty good. The sity in order to get the trade 1 
destructive practices have been stock the cotton collar at all, m 
eliminated, and the collar busi- the face of the strenuous argt 


ADVERTISING LARGELY RESPONSIBLE 
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Our Loss—Their Gain 


We congratulate the New York Evening 
Post and Photoplay Magazine on their new 
advertising managers. 


We regret that the Post has had to have our 
treasurer and business manager, and Photo- 
play our Eastern advertising manager—and 
we regret the accidental coincidence of their 
simultaneous invitations. 


While both Mr. Fernald and Mr. Fuller 
will sever their working connection with 
Christian Herald, they will continue their 
stockholding interests, and Mr. Fernald will 
remain a member of our board of directors. 


We are glad to pay this tribute to these two 
executives who have had no small part in 
Christian Herald’s rapid development dur- 
ing the past two years. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
New York 


300,000 copies—500,000 homes 
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CAR CARDS ARE IN HARMONY WITH NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL COPY 


ments which were advanced 
against it One by one the other 
collar concerns fell in line and 


produced cotton collars of their 
own. But that came later, after 
the effects of Arrow Collar ad- 
vertising had been demonstrated. 
The reverberations of linen vs. 
cotton re-echoed for many moons 
in the haberdashery trade, and 
caused some of the best families 
of Troy to view one another with 
profound coolness. 

As has becn hinted above, the 
cotton collar fell upon a market 
which was sadly disorganized and 
given to sinful practices. Manu- 
facturers were in the habit of 
buying up retail stocks of com- 
peting brands, and dumping them 
on the market through devious 
channels at less than cost. Deal- 
ers were thoroughly accustomed 
to receive sundry tokens of affec- 
tion along with their stocks, such 
tokens ranging all the way from 
showcases to special allowances 
for advertising which was never 
to be run. More than once, Harry 
the Hard-hearted Haberdasher 
had succeeded in prying loose an 
entire new store front from his 
dear friend the collar manufac- 
turer, and it was not uncommon 
for this same dear friend to pay 
Harry an annual rental for the 
display case which was placed 
outside the door (where Harry 
displayed neckties and hosiery, as 
a rule). If a style did not sell 
as rapidly as expected, Harry 
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never hesitated to send the goods 
back for credit, and he generally 
got an abject apology along with 
the credit. Collars represented a 
profitable line to the dealer by 
reason of the honest graft which 
went along with them. As a 
merchandising proposition _ they 
were kicked into a corner by him. 

But the advertising of Arrow 
Collars brought an element into 
the situation which had _ never 
been present before except in pro- 
portions which a chemist. would 
denominate “a trace.” That ele- 
ment was an organized public | 
demand for collars bearing a cer- 
tain trade-mark. Dealers began 
to appreciate that Arrow Collars, 
wholly apart from their intrinsic 
merits or demerits, possessed a 
saleability which was worth more | 


The 


than an extra showcase or a 

sub rosa discount. And _ under 

cover of this, Cluett-Peabody a 
were able gradually to enforce a bic 
better policy of dealing with the tha 
trade. In the course of time, per 
they were able to say to the 1 
trade: “We offer you Arrow Col bon 
lars at a price which is the same TH. 
to everybody, and which includes pte 


an organized public demané 
which insures the saleability o! T 





the merchandise. In return we pro 
ask you to keep your Arrow Col- and 
lar cartons in sight, not under the 
counter, and to keep them cle THE § 
and in good order.” 

Those are the conditions under iensh 0: 


which the collars are sold to-day, 
—. 
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began “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
Collars, , for Boys in All the World” 
ntrinsic 
assed a m 

ore 

‘|The mainstay of a great industry 
a For years the boy rider has been the mainstay of the 
force a bicycle industry. We have testimony and figures to show 
‘ith the that more than 70% of all bicycles sold are bought by 
f time, persons 21 years old and under. . 

tothe This explains the great concentration of advertising for 
»w Col branded bicycles in THE AMERICAN Boy. Last year 
+ ‘odes THE AMERICAN Boy carried 75,000 lines of bicycles and 
pooner accessory advertising alone. 
ility of The boy market for this and countless other classes of 
urn we products is a field of immediate profit to the advertiser, 
. = and one of long continued sales effect. 
ider the 
n cle JTHE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
: der (Member A. B. C.) 
ao Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Dramatizing the 
technical point 
of difference 


How one manufacturer is increasing volume 
by creating an individuality for his product 


How can it be made to ‘stand out’ in its 
field?” 

With a period of intense competition ahead, this 
question is today becoming increasingly important 
to many manufacturers. And often the answer is 
far from obvious. 

Even when the product itself or the processes of manufacture 
offer a definite point of difference, this may frequently seem too 
technical or too vague to be of real value in selling and adver- 
tising. 

It is a problem of this sort which has been recently solved for 
Barreled Sunlight, the Rice Process Mill White for industria 
buildings and other interiors. 


| [i can my product be individualized? 





First in the field with a practical white paint for factory walls 
and ceilings, the makers of Barreled Sunlight played a leading 
part in converting American manufacturers to the creed of “More 
Light.” 

This task is now accomplished. It is common knowledge that 
white paint is today used in nine out of ten plants, except where 
it is impractical; as in blast-furnaces. 

And now numerous so-called “mill whites” have been put on 
the market by competing firms. Most of these are today flat or 
egg-shell paints—far less efficient than Barreled Sunlight, which 
is a smooth, lustrous paint made by a special process. But being 
lower in price, per gallon, “flat” paints are used by mam) 
manufacturers. 

These manufacturers do not fully appreciate that it is a basi 
difference in structure that gives smooth finish paint its big advat 
tage. This difference involves little known, though important 
technical facts. 
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Barreled Sunlight Flat or Egg-Shell 
Finish Paint 


Rub your finger over the smooth lustrous surface 
of Barreled Sunlight. It will not leave a mark. 
Then note the smudge your finger leaves on the 
porous surface of flat or egg-shell finish paint. 


In building sales today for Barreled Sunlight, it is these facts 
which must be presented to the men who have a voice in deter- 
mining the selection of paint. How can this technical difference 
be brought home to them in a clear, convincing way? 

To meet this situation, the simple graphic test illustrated above 
has been developed. 

A finger rubbed over the surface of flat or egg-shell paint in- 
variably leaves a smudge. ‘The surfaces of such paints are rough 
and porous. They collect dirt quickly and soon lose their light- 
reflecting power. 

On Barreled Sunlight no mark is left by a finger. Its surface 
repels dirt and dust. ‘That is one reason why it remains white 
longest. It saves money on recoating and gives better light. 

This striking test, illustrated in Barreled Sunlight advertising, 
has awakened widespread interest among the buyers of paint. For 
many years the largest selling paint of its kind in the world, 
Barreled Sunlight is today creating for itself an individuality 
which promises even more conspicuous leadership. 


For the last eight years it has been the privilege of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company to co-operate 
with the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company in pre- 
senting Barreled Sunlight to its logical purchasers. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON . CINCINNATI . LONDON 
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and they represent what might be 
called the standard practice in the 
collar trade, toward which the 
smaller manufacturers approach 
as closely as they are able. The 
old practice of buying out stocks 
is practically done away with, the 
retailer is buying his showcases 
instead of expecting them as a 
gift from the collar manufac- 
turer, and while some _ collar 
manufacturers still place goods 
on consignment here and there, 
the merchandising revolution in 
the trade may be“said to be 
complete. 

I have said that most of the 
credit for this is due to the 
Arrow Collar advertising, though 
many other manufacturers have 
helped. If that statement causes 
heart-burnings among the rival 
manufacturers at Troy, I can’t 
help it. There is no special virtue 
about the fact, anyway. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. simply happened 
to possess the necessary resources 
and the essential nerve to put 
across an advertising campaign 
on a scale large enough to count. 
In a certain sense they were 
forced to do it, on account of the 
cotton innovation above men- 
tioned, but that doesn’t alter the 
fact any. Furthermore, Cluett- 
Peabody were wise enough, or 
fortunate enough, to apply the 
right psychology to the proposi- 
tion from the very start, and 
while other manufacturers have 
experimented more or less with 
other forms of appeal, the style 
appeal has come to be the ac- 
cepted method of advertising col- 
lars. As C. M. Connolly, the 
Cluett-Peabody advertising man- 
ager puts it: “A man doesn’t care 
what his collars are made of, or 
how they are made. But make 
him think that a particular style 
of collar would look well on him, 
and your work is done.” 

Mr. Connolly was for years 
editor of The Haberdasher, and 
is known throughout the trade as 
an authority on men’s wear ad- 
vertising. It is perhaps an addi- 
tional tribute to the company that, 
at the start, it selected a man of 
Mr. Connolly’s calibre, and relied 
upon his judgment afterward. 





At any rate, style is the essence 
not merely of Arrow Collar ad¢- 
vertising, but of collar advertis. 
ing in general. Twice a year, in 
the spring and fall, a new style is 
“released” on a certain date, ac- 
companied by an advertising drive 
in mewspapers, magazines and 
street cars, as well as posters in 
certain localities. Dealers are 
asked not to display the style in 
advance of the release date, and 
the request is quite generally ob- 
served, even though a dealer may 
have the goods in stock for a week 
in advance. There is no pressure 
put upon the dealer to induce him 
to do this: he is simply told that 
if he does attempt to steal a 
march upon his competitors he 
cannot expect them to play fair 
with him next time. 


QUICK SALES PREVENT OLD STYLES 
PILING UP 


Now this regular creation of 
new styles, while it gives the re- 
tailer something to feature and 
takes the advertising out of the 
general publicity class, _ brings 
about a merchandising situation 
which requires intelligent _han- 
dling. Collars are sold to the re- 
tailer on a quick turnover basis, 
and it is not always possible to 
kill an old style for every new 
style that is introduced. This 
gradually increases the number oi 
styles which a dealer must carry 
in stock and tends to slow down 
his turnover in proportion. In- 
asmuch as there is the size prob 
lem to contend with—there being 
about twenty sizes in each style— 
it can readily be seen what would 
happen if a retailer were obliged 
to carry heavy reserve stocks of 
all the active styles in- the line. 
This is a situation which is found 
in many other lines where style 1s 
a factor, and lack of understand- 
ing on this point is responsible for 
much lack of co-operation on the 
part of retailers. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. have 
met the situation fairly and 
squarely by establishing branch 
stocks at twenty-five different 
points in the United States and 
Canada, and~by offering the re- 
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Chicago—The Central Printing Market 











One of the largest, most up-to-date and 
completely y equipped es plants 


A Printer 


Rogers & Hall Company 
Catalogue and Publication 


Printers 


Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 
Specialists in the art of Catalogue 
and Publication Printing for 
more than thirty years! 


Day and Night Service 


Is as Good as His 


Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment inclu 


latest and most efficient time- 
saving machinery—Linotypes 


Monotypes, Color and 
Presses, Type-casting 


chines, and complete facilities 
for Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization 
posed of men and wom 


are experts in their work, and 
who are intelligent enough to 


is com- 


des the Our Plant is in operation day 
and night 12 months a year— 
constantly turning out work for 
firms all over the United States. 
That guarantees Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-savi 

facilities and the efficiency o 
our management enable us to 
take advantage of every possi- 
ble turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. 
That guarantees a Fair Price. 


Rotary 
Ma- 


en who 


realize that your interests are as 


important as their pocke 


That guarantees Quality! 


tbooks. Thus we are right on (tenis, 


Delivery and Price! 





In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining 
catalogue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, copy 
writers and everything else - | to the promotion, 


preparation, printing and mailing 


publication. 


your catalogue or 





Rogers & Hall Company 


Catalogue and Publication Printers 


Artists : 


Engravers : Electrotypers 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 3381 
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tailer weekly or daily shipments as 
required. Thus he is able to keep 
his stock down to a minimum, 
carrying enough of each size to 
last a week or less, instead of a 
month or two. There is nothing 
startlingly original about this, of 
course, but there are not many 
concerns in the country which 
carry the stock service principle 
to anything like so effective a 
conclusion. 

As has been stated, the chief, 
if not the sole, object of Arrow 
Collar advertising copy is to make 
the reader feel that he would look 
well in a collar like that. For 
this reason the copy is essentially 
pictorial, and that term includes 
the typography as well as the il- 
lustrations. There are no argu- 
ments presented. The appeal is to 
the senses almost exclusively, and 
the strength of the copy is its 
power of suggestion. 

The pulling power of the copy 
may be illustrated by an incident 
which occurred the other evening, 
when an officer of the agency 
which handles the magazine ad- 
vertising dropped into an obscure 
haberdashery in the Bronx, and 
asked the proprietor if he had a 
Marcy collar. “Say,” remarked 
the haberdasher, “what’s the idea? 
You’re the seventh man who has 
asked for a Marcy to-night, and 
they ain’t on sale until to-morrow. 
Where did you get that stuff, any- 
way ?” A little investigation 
showed that the distribution of 
cards in the subway cars had been 
started, and homeward-bound pas- 
sengers had been tipped off to the 
new style. That would seem a 
fairly good record for a card 
which contained no wording what- 
ever except “Marcy, the newest 
Arrow Collar.” 

All of which goes to bear out 
the company’s chief selling argu- 
ment that Arrow Collars will get 
men into the store, and that, as 
the clothing manufacturer put it, 
they are “the biggest trade mag- 
net a dealer can have.” 

But that is not the main point 
of the story. The fact that this 
advertising sells goods for Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. is not so im- 
portant as that it enables them 
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to sell goods on a sound and 
equitable basis. The fact that it 
has enabled them to build up the 
largest business in the line, with 
distribution in approximately % 
per cent of the possible retail out- 
lets, is not so important as the 
fact that it has made it possible 
to stabilize the whole collar in- 
dustry. The history of the collar 
trade goes a long way toward 
proving that it is only a narrow 
view of advertising which regards 
it as merely a maker of sales. 


Crandall Succeeds Schott at 
Montgomery Ward 


George E. Crandall, for three years 
director of merchandising service of 
Poole Brothers, Chicago printers, has 
been appointed director of advertising 
of Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago. He succeeds Henry Schott, 
whose resignation has already been an- 
nounced in Printers’ Ink. Mr. Cran- 


dall entered upon his new _ work 
March 17. 
Ward H. Marsh with Lincoln 


Motor Co. 


Ward H. Marsh has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. to become sales 
and advertising manager of the Lincoln 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. Norman 0. 
Mick, district advertising manager a 
Chicago, is temporarily acting as ad 
vertising manager pending the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Marsh. 


Cabaniss and Huse Leave 
American Press 


C. B. Cabaniss has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the American Press As- 
sociation, New York, and Norris A. Huse 
has resigned as vice-president of this 
organization. Mr. Cabaniss and Mr. 
Huse have not yet announced their plans 
for the future. 


W. H. Holmes Leaves 
Packard Co. 


W. H. Holmes has resigned as adver 
tising manager of the Packard Motor 


Car Company, Detroit. Mr. Holmes 
will return to the agency field, which 
he left to join Packard a little more 
than two years ago. 


Crouch & Fitzgerald Account 
with Wales 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, trunks and bags, 
New York, have placed their account 
with the Wales Advertising Co., New 
York. 
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In Des Moines 
—the big evening 
paper is 
The Tribune 


43 more evening 
O city circulation 


(Ask for proof). 








1,500,000 lines more advertising in 1920 
. than the next evening newspaper 
(6 issues a week). 





Space is sold in The Evening Tribune 
and The Morning Register (lowa’s 
greatest newspaper) as a unit at the 
lowest rate per thousand of circulation 
offered by any daily newspaper in Iowa. 





Write for dot maps showing circulation coverage 
in lowa, town by town and county by county. 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE CO. 


GARDNER COWLES, HARRY T. WATTS, 
Publisher. Advertising Manager. 





Represented in New York by I. A. Klein, in Chicago by John Glass and on 
the Pacific Coast by W. R. Baranger Co. 
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6% Millions More! 


Scarcely had Collier’s for January 29th 
appeared when letters began pouring 
into the editor’s office bearing enthusi- 
astic comments on Rupert Hughes’ story 
“When Crossroads Cross Again.’’ The 
plight of the ‘‘pulpitless parson’’. had 
touched the chords of understanding and 
pity that are in every human heart. In 
a booklet reprinting this story, issued by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Luther E. Todd, D.D., writes: 


“On Monday morning I found my heavy 
mail intermingled with many letters 
calling my attention to ‘‘When Cross- 
roads Cross Again,’’ and enough of 
Collier’s to supply all the preachers of 
an entire District. They came from 
every section of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and frommenand 
women of every calling and station.’’ 

And now six and a half millions of copies 
of this story,in addition to the more thana 
million in Collier’s, have been distributed 
throughout America—two and a half 
millions in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and four millions in the 
larger branch of the Church. 


Every page in Collier’s develops action. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Eat Your Cake 
And Keep 
It Too / | 








‘a 


“We will have to start and build up a selling organization naturally before we could 
consider advertising. Any help you can give us in this matter will be appreciated.” 


‘Ts thought crops - in our mail continuously. It is the point of 
view of the firm which very properly does not believe in spending 
money to advertise a product which the consumer will have difficulty 
in finding, due to thin or imperfect distribution; but why should the 
advertiser wait until his distribution is complete before even considering 
advertising? 
There is a happy medium between spending a lot of money before the goods are 
distributed and making 100% use of the fact, in securing that distribution, that the 
advertising is to be released when the goods are distributed. The dealer who won't 
touch a line of goods, the sale of which is solely up to him, will time after time buy 
freely when he is definitely and specifically assured of advertising support. You can 
both eat your cake and keep it! - To quicken your distribution and break down 
sales resistance with the customer, you can use the fact that you are going to adver. 
tise, showing proofs of the campaign as scheduled, and yet hold the advertising 
until the distribution has attained the fair degree of density which warrants at leas 
the beginning of the campaign, the sales work, of course, continuing through this 
period and after the distribution comes up to the required point. 


Baltimore dealers know and appreciate the full force of NEWS and AMERICAN advertising and 
its constant effect upon the turning over of their investments. The NEWS and The AMERICAN 
have an intensified circulation of more than 187,000, daily and Sunday, reaching practically every 
home in and near Baltimore, and going at the same time into every nook and corner of the state 
and nearby portions of the adjoining states as well. 


Is your product sold in Baltimore? Does it appear in our survey of Teas, Coffees, Flour, Oats, 
Raisins, Honey, Dates, Salad Dressings, Catsups, Spices, Macaroni, Vinegar, Lard, Substitutes, 
etc., etc.? Would you like to see how it does or does not sell here? Write us on your business 
stationery and we will be pleased to send you a copy of any of the above investigations. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday.’ 


Ghje Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


4 





DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

yo —y yaaa, Western Representative 
assaa Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

New York A ew i Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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The Indifferent Reply Worse Than 


and Then What? 


None, but the Public Always 


Responds to Friendliness 


By Hobart Wiseman 


MA* Y prominent concerns 
advertise so as to draw in- 
quiries from the consuming pub- 
lic. The device used is to offer 
a booklet of some kind, a novelty, 
a calendar, or perhaps a small 
sample. The purpose is generally 
twofold: First, to get some kind 
of advertising message into the 
homes of consumers; and second, 
to test the pulling power of the 
advertising, since consumer in- 
quiries, though not always a de- 
pendable indication of the interest 
of the public in the product (it 
may be interested only in the nov- 
elty offered), do furnish some 
indication of the way the adver- 
tising is being read. 

It is customary to answer such 
inquiries with a letter giving, say, 
the nearest dealer’s name and 
thanking the writer in a more or 
less perfunctory manner. In many 
cases these replies are merely 
form letters, which, though bet- 
ter than nothing, do not always 
inspire the recipient to pursue the 
matter further. In _ fact, the 
wooden, we-should-worry tenor of 
some replies causes one to won- 
der why some firms advertise for 
inquiries at all 

Take the case of a certain resi- 
dent of Atlanta, Ga. Within the 
last few weeks he wrote as fol- 
lows to a big milling company, 
which annually spends thousands 


of dollars advertising, often in 
color, its flour in the most ex- 
pensive space: 

Buanx & Co. 

The Sales Manager, please. 


Gentlemen : 

The attached advertisement is one of 
the many fine ones you get out. 
have been reading them for ten years 
or more and have on several occasions 
been tempted to try your our. 

I have tried from time to time to get 
hold of a sack of it, but after a few 
grocers told me they did not handle it, 
I gave up and told them to send another 
article. You know people will often 
ask for an advertised article, but un- 
less they can get it quickly they will 
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take a substitute. In other words, they 
are not going to “dig” for it. 

vast week I determined to get your 
brand, and have accordingly interviewed 
all the prominent grocers in town, in- 
cluding three chain-store corporations. 
In short, I’ve seen everybody that 
could be reasonably expected to handle 
your goods. Only one of them has ever 
handled it, and it hasn’t had any in a 
month and doesn’t know when it will 
get any more. 

Now, Atlanta is a city of over 200,000 
people, and it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that your goods should be found 
somewhere here. What is the good of 
advertising if you haven’t the distribu- 
tion? You'll admit that few people 
would take the trouble to run_ this 
thing down like I have. If your dealer 
system is like this in other cities, I'd 
say that a large amount of your adver- 
tising is being wasted. However, that 
is none of my affair. 

What I want is a twenty-four pound 
sack of The Blank Pure Food 
Store, the only one here who ever 
handles it, does not know when they will 
get in a stock, Can you tell me where 
I can purchase this? I'll appreciate 
any information you can give me. 

Sincerely, 





send a copy of the 
Bake,” as per en- 


P, S.—Please 
book, “How to 
closed ad. 


One would have thought that 
the firm thus addressed would 
have broken its neck to deliver 
a sack of flour at the home of 
the writer, by a personal repre- 
sentative, perhaps, and maybe on 
a silver platter. The letter was 


obviously from a business man 
of intelligence, who would be 
pleased by any attention shown 


him and would thereafter talk up 
this flour among his friends. The 


information he gave about the 
firm’s strange lack of distribu- 
tion in the city would alone be 


worth a complimentary sack with 
the firm’s best wishes. 

But five days later this is what 
the writer actually received by 
way of acknowledgment: 


We thank you for your letter of Feb 
ruary 5, in which you tell us that you 
have been unable to purchase a sack of 

- flour in the city of Atlanta. We 


are to-day forwarding your letter to 
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our representative with a request that 
he arrange for distribution. We are 
also mailing you a copy of our cook 
book, which contains 900 recipes gather 
together from the best culinary sources 
of America. 
Yours truly, 
Bianx & Co. 

XYZ 41 By XYZ. 

The signature was not that of 
the sales manager or apparently 
that of any other responsible ex- 
ecutive. Disregarding the omis- 
sion of “ed” from “gather,” the 
climax was capped by a colored 
slip of paper carefully pasted at 
the top left corner of the com- 
pany’s letter. It read: 





Carry ON 
If every man who reads this 
says simply, “Business is good. I 
will go on and make goods and buy 
goods and sell them with all my 
might,” and acts on it, what he says 
will be true. Business will be good. 











One could have all sorts of fun 
comparing the adjurations in this 
slip with the perfunctoriness of 
the accompanying letter, but let 
that pass. Six days later the 
hopeful inquirer received this 
from a firm of wholesale grocers 


in Atlanta: 
Dear Sir: 

We are the agents for Blank & Co.’s 
— —— flour in Atlanta. 

Your letter to them has been referred 
to us. 





If you will telephone our Mr. - 
Main 533, he will be glad to quote you 


prices and deliveries on — flour. 
Yours very truly, etc. 
Talk about co-operation! The 


milling company apparently had 
not even let its wholesalers see 
one of those “Carry On” slips, 
for the latter’s letter indicated 
that they were far from “selling 
with all one’s might.” In fact, 
there was no indication anywhere 
of the well-known principle of 
“making it easy for the customer,” 
for he never got the goods at 
all. He was simply informed 
that if he telephoned somewhere, 
prices and deliveries would be 
“quoted.” And there the matter 
rested. 

It cannot be true, as is some- 
times said, that “all lines of busi- 
ness are affected in some degree 
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by the present depression.” For 
here are two companies, one 
manufacturing and_ the other 
wholesaling, that act as if they 
were still in the glad old, bad 
old, days of 1919. 

So much for a lesson in how 
not to handle the consumer’s jn- 
quiry. 

By way of contrast, here is a 
circular letter sent out by two 
colored boys in the same city of 
Atlanta: 


The Apartment Pressing Club is now 
operating in the basement of The 
Wynnton Apartments, 701-03 Highland 
Avenue. 

William and “Lightnin’,” 
perienced pressers, will call 
clothes, press or mend them 
turn same. 

If you want REAL SERVICE an 
REAL CARE taken with your clothes, 
give these boys your business, which 
will be appreciated. 

TICKET OF FOUR PRESSINGS, 
$1.00. 


two ex 
for your 
and re 


That is how a letter sounds 
when the writer wants business 
and is ready to give service in 
return for it. Not all business 
organizations are as_ indifferent, 
however, as the firms cited above. 

There is a manufacturer of 
house -cleaning appliances who 
cares so much about, the inquiries 
that result from his advertising 
that he has them answerd, not by 
a form letter, but by personal dic- 
tation. And each reply is signed 
by a woman who has an indubi- 
tably feminine handwriting. She 
writes in a friendly, informal way, 
points out the merits of the ac- 
companying booklet and why itt 
should be kept as a _ reference 
book, and answers all questions 
carefully and in detail. The wo- 
men who receive these letters are 
so pleased that they tell their 
neighbors about them, with the 
result that the manufacturer's in- 
quiries have grown from a few 
a month to several thousand, and 
a satisfactory percentage of them 
are being regularly converted into 
sales. 

Another firm, which handles a 
food product, has obtained s0 
many inquiries from women by 
advertising a recipe book that it 
has created @ separate department 
for handling them. Most cot 
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cerns answer women’s letters on 
ordinary business stationery, but 
this one writes all replies on a 
tinted note paper that goes into 
an envelope of the “social” size. 
It has been found that many 
women are quite pleased by this 
device, as it shows them that they 
are receiving individual attention, 
for which the female heart has a 
great weakness. Furthermore, 
correspondents are invited to 
write to the firm about their 
cooking problems, especially on 
the occasion of a party or enter- 
tainment. Detailed information 
is given not only about the best 
uses of the firm’s own products, 
but such things as the dressing of 
the table and the etiquette of sil- 
verware arrangement. And the 
firm has been conducting this de- 
partment long enough to learn 
that it is no waste of money. 


NOT EVEN THE CHILDREN NEGLECTED 
BY THIS ADVERTISER 


Another manufacturer is so 

careful about inquiries that he 
has every one answered, even 
though it be so illiterate as to 
suggest an unprofitable customer. 
His theory is that he is scatter- 
ing seed and is bound to reap 
a proportionate harvest, even 
though some be wasted. He does 
not even ignore the school chil- 
dren, who so often answer adver- 
tisements either out of curiosity 
or from a desire to “get a pres- 
ent from the postoffice.” If a 
letter is quite evidently from a 
child, the reply is written on 
special stationery, appropriately 
worded in a friendly way, and a 
booklet is mailed that has been 
designed so as to sell the parent 
through the child. 
_ It seems obvious to say that an 
inquiry that is worth answering 
at all, is worth answering well. 
A tired, lazy or indifferent reply 
is frequently worse than none. 
The personally dictated reply is 
always best, but where this is not 
Possible, the form reply can be 
put in language which will retain 
the interest which the inquirer 
has already exhibited by the very 
fact of writing, and which will 
imcrease his good-will. 
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Sprucing Up Factory Buildings 
Tue SwHerwin-Wituiams Co. 
CLeveLtanp, O., March, 7, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time ago we asked all our Man- 
ufacturing Sales Department represen- 
tatives to call on manufacturing plants 
which were curtailing operation, or even 
suspending operation, with a view of in- 
teresting them in plant upkeep on the 
basis that with the plant idle it was a 
splendid time to finish the walls and 
ceiling with Egg Shell Mill White and 
paint the floors and mechanical equip- 
ment, refinish the office, and in general 
go into the entire factory upkeep at a 
time when painting could be done eco- 
nomically without the necessity of shut- 
ting down equipment. 

The results were surprising in many 
districts and quite a number of good 
size jobs were sold during the shut-down 
period of these different plants. This 
was true particularly through the south- 
eastern section of the country, where it 
is difficult to spray or paint on the walls 
and ceiling in the cotton mills, particu- 
larly those where the entire ceiling is 
covered up with shafts and pulleys. 
Other lines of factories were also suc- 
cessfully sold, and we are continuing 
this plan calling on all plants whether 
they are running or not. 


Tue SHERWIN-WIL.iaMs Co., 
G. W. Jaap, Advertising Manager. 


Lumbermen’s Advertising Has 


Effect on Unions 

The advertising campaign put on by 
the retail lumbermen of Davenport, Ia., 
and Rock Island and Moline, IIl., de- 
signed to reduce the cost of building, 
referred to recently in Printers’ Ink, is 
beginning to bring results. The cam- 
paign is being directed largely at the 
building trades unions. The carpenters’ 
union as yet has taken no official action 
but many union carpenters are working 
individually at the sum per hour which 
the lumbermen designated as legitimate. 
Prices in building materials are gradually 
coming down and it is felt that things 
soem will work down to their proper 
evel. 


J. W. Zorna an Officer of 
Frost, Landis & Kohn 


J. W. Zorna, who has been manager 
of the New York office of Frost, Landis 
& Kohn, newspaper representatives, for 
the last few years, has been elected vice- 
president of this organization. 

Mr. Zorna will continue to have his 
headquarters in New York. 


Newspaper Campaign for 


Portable Houses 
The Lord Lumber Company, of 
Downers Grove, IIl., a new advertiser, is 
preparing a newspaper campaign in be- 
half of its portable houses and garages. 
The Addison Advertising Agency of Chi- 
cago has been given this account. 
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The Problem of Related 
Sales 


Lyppon & Hanrorp Co., 
Rocuester, N. Y., March 4, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ Will you kindly send the writer a 
list of references that have appeared in 
your weekly and monthly reiative to the 
value of “related sales?” We par- 
ticularly like references showing how a 
manufacturer has boosted his sales by 
teaching merchants how to suggest the 
manufacturer’s product in various de- 
partments of a store. — : A 
The article we have in mind is a dress 
accessory handled by the notion counter. 
We want to see it boosted by the dress- 
goods counter. 
Lyppon & Hanrorp Co., 
F. A. Hucues, Secretary. 


HE problem that Mr. Hughes 

presents is somewhat similar 
to that being met by the Safetee 
Soap Corporation, a_ subsidiary 
of the American Safety Razor 
Corporation, which is manufactur- 
ing a line of shaving soaps, 
creams, powder, talc and lotions. 
Ordinarily these articles would 
be handled only at the toilet 
goads counter, but the Safetee 
Soap Corporation is endeavoring 
to teach merchants that they 
ought to be “boosted” by the cut- 
lery department, where razors are 
sold. The idea is that razors and 
shaving accessories are naturally 
closely related and should so be 
presented to the customer. Since 
a razot cannot give complete ser- 
vice without the use of a strop, a 
brush, soap, and so forth, the 
merchant can obviously sell these 
articles easiest by having them at 
the razor counter. 


The same problem was en- 
countered by the manufacturers 
of Pyrex glass cooking ware 


when they found merchants dis- 
posed to stock this ware in the 


glass department instead of 
among the cooking utensils, to 
which it was closely related and 
where it would be most easily 
seen and sold. The principle of 
related sales in this connection 
was discussed in an_ editorial 


headed, “The Correct Department 
for the Product,” in PRINTERs’ 
Ink of July 8, 1920. 

Similarly, the makers of “Fu- 


INK Mar. 17, 1921 
turist” underwear insisted that i 
be sold in the knit-goods depart- 
ment instead of among the lin- 
gerie. This problem of mer- 
chandising is referred to in an 
article, entitled “How Futuris; 
Got National Distribution in a 
Year,” in Printers’ INK of June 
17, 1920. 

The United Drug Company also 
goes to great pains to teach its 
druggist agents the value of re- 
lated sales, which it prefers to 
call “companion sales.” For ex- 
ample, bandages naturally suggest 
safety pins, cotton, adhesive tape, 
gauze, liniment and _ rheumatic 
remedies. A bath sponge is re- 
lated to sprays, brushes, soap, 
toilet waters, etc. How _ the 
United Drug Company handles 
this question is described in twe 
recent articles in Printers’ Ink 
one entitled, “Training the Retail- 
er to Meet the Buyer’s Market,” 
December 9, 1920, and “How to 


Rouse the Indifferent Retail 
Clerk,” January 13, 1921.—[Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Henry Hoeltge Returns to 
Central Foundry Company 


Henry Hoeltge, until recently West 
ern advertising manager for The Plumb- 
ers Trade Journal, Steam and Hot Water 
Fitters Review, New York, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager for The 
Central Foundry Company, New York 
He spent several years with this com 
pany prior to entering the army in 1917 


A. M. McMurray Adds to 
Duties 


A. M. McMurray, who recently was 
transferred from the advertising depart 
ment of Wadsworth, Howland & Com 
pany, Inc., Boston paint manufacturers, 
to become sales manager for the State 
of Connecticut, has now been made ad 
vertising manager. He retains his posi 
tion as sales manager for Connecticut. 


Goodrich Export Advertising 
with Rankin 

The export advertising of The B. F 

Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 0. 


has been placed with the export division, 
at New York, of the Wm. H. Rankin Co 


Cincinnati Agent Has Lunken 


Account 
The Lunken Window Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Charles L. Doughty ad 
vertising agency, of that city. 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Metropolitan Population: 3,000,000 


Have you an agent or branch 


Philadelphia? 


Naturally both you and your agent are vitally interested 
in making the Philadelphia end of your business pay. 

We find many concerns have their goods on sale here, 
but no one seems to know about it. 


A reliable way to help your selling force, and the 
quickest way to get Philadelphia trade, is to tell Philadel- 
phians about your goods through The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for Feb- 


“In 
Phila: elphia ruary, 509,062 copies a day. 
nearly everybody The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
reads the beyond the highest point ever attained by 
B lle + ws a daily newspaper in the State of Penn- 
ulletin sylvania, and is one of the largest in the 


United States. 





No prise, premium, guessing contest, coupon or other artificial 
methods of stimulating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Before the 
Air Brake Arrived 


r ONG before the air brake be- 

came known to the general 
“public railroad engineers and 
transportation executives were ac- 
quainted with its invention an¢ 
numerous tests. They also realized 
its great value to railroading as well 
as its wonderful benefit to the safety 
of the public. 
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Even in those days business papers 
carried the underlying messages of 
progress throughout their various 
industries. They showed the en- 
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better methods of production, they ik 
pointed out to the dealer the newest - f™) « &® 
ways to meet his problems. F 


¥ 


ed Today the business papers’ message ' 
is even stronger and of more value. — « afember of The Associ- 
ke be- Their growth has readily kept pace ated Business. Papers, 
reneral with the progress of the world— 2%” ae oy “he 
culations, 
rs and their experience obtained through  tighest standards in ail 
ere ac- years of leadership in their fields Se 
n and is invaluable. 
alized ’ ; : 
as wel The Associated Business Papers, 
sohite | Inc., can put these great powers in 
the trade and industrial fields to 
work for you. With a membership 
papers of 122 papers reaching over 53 dif- \ 
iges ot ferent fields our Advisory Service J) 
arias Department has an almost un- G 
he seal limited source upon which to draw 7 L 
in his for vital trade facts of all kinds. (4 
turer We are always ready to confer with WM 
advertiser, or agent, without costor __ Fas 
obligation. (ly 
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February Advertising in Chicago 


The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field js 


INK Mar. 17, 1921 





strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 
advertising for the month of February, 1921. 


Books eeeeee2ee eee cee © = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 3,853 lines. ‘ 


Next highest score, 3,839 lines. 6 days against 7 
Churches eeeeseeeesee 2 eTHE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 5,288 lines. ® 
Next highest score, 661 lines. 6 days against 7 


Clothing - - - - - - - - - - - = + <1 DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 194,335 lines. e 


Next highest score, 183,184 lines. : i 
6 days against 7 


Department Stores - - - - - - rir DAILy News FIRST! 


The Daily News, 393,071 lines. 


N i s 236,655 lines. : . 
Next highest score, 236,655 line 6 days agninst 


Out of the Loop Stores - - - -rue paity NEws FI RST! 


The Daily News, 44,421 lines. 


Next highest score, 13,100 lines. 6 days eguina} 

Foodstuffs - - - - - - - - - = = «THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 

The Daily News, 34,457 lines. ‘ 
Next highest score, 23,600 lines. ee 

6 days against 6 

Furniture - - - - - - - - - = = = =THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 

The Daily News, 55,840 lines. ‘ 

Next highest score, 31,062 lines. 6 days agninat 6 


Household Utilities - - - - - -tTHe pAILy NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 6,150 lines. 


Next highest score, 6,080 lines. 6 days ageina ? 
Real Estate - - - - - - - - - = = = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 5,771 lines. . 
Next highest score, 3,230 lines. 6 days agains 1 


Total Display Advertising -rue paiLy News FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,018,150 lines. 
Next highest score, 679,633 lines. 6 days against 6 


IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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Bringing the Testimonial-Ad Up 
to Date 


This Campaign Uses Testimonials Anonymously, Yet 1,600 People 
Recognized One of the Writers 


A TESTIMONIAL from the 
va satisfied customer has been 
used in many ways in advertising. 
When the consumer writes the 
copy, the text is not the opinion 
of a copy writer. It is the opinion 
of someone who actually used 
the product. Testimonial copy, 
therefore, usually has the advan- 
tage of sounding sincere, of being 
in simple, straightforward Eng- 
lish. It carries conviction. 

Almost every big institution 
some time in its career discovers 
a method of applying the old tes- 
timonial to its new advertising 
plans. In these days, when the 
public has adopted a “show me” 
attitude, sales and advertising 
managers may well keep on their 
tiptoes to get these earnest tributes 
that make real sales copy. There 
was a great boost in testimonial 
copy during the war, when Ser- 
geant George Thompson, of the 
312th Infantry would write back 
from France to some concern that 
he liked its razor, its toothpaste, 
its candy or various other things. 
You will remember the remark- 
able collection of testimonial let- 
ters made into advertisements by 
the Rubberset Brush Company, 
with the local color of the place 
where the testimonial originated, 
worked up into striking and ef- 
fective illustrations. 

Another very effective method of 
using the testimonial in copy was 
one adopted by a company making 
doors for houses. The actual let- 
ters themselves were not used. In- 
stead, the names of the writers 
were grouped on sheets according 
to territory. The names of all 
those in Chicago, for example, 


would be put on separate sheets. 
In this way, testimonials were lo- 
calized and the salesman was able 
to go to an architect or owner 
and say: “Here is a list of people 
who have written us highly com- 
plimentary letters about our doors. 


ry 
< 


They are all right in your, neigh- 
borhood, and you can either call 
them up on the telephone, or I’ll 
forward the original letters to you 
for inspection.” 

Another rather unique and un- 
usual method of using the testi- 
monial idea has been evolved by the 
Waitt & Bond Co., Inc., of Newark, 
N. J., maker of Blackstone cigars. 
This plan consists in utilizing the 
letters from satisfied users, sug- 
gesting the looks of the man who 
wrote the letter in the illustration, 
and yet keeping his name a secret. 


GENUINE LETTERS, BUT UNSIGNED 
IN THE ADVERTISING 


The consumer thus writes the 
copy, just as the copy writer in 
an agency, but like the profes- 
sional copy writer his name is not 
signed. Every advertisement in 
the series of the thirty advertise- 
ments now being used by Waitt & 
Bond is based upon:an actual un- 
solicited letter received by the con- 
cern. A bull’s eye illustration is 
used, which concentrates the 
reader’s attention upon the tip end 
of a cigar, in the mouth, for ex- 
ample, of a good-looking old man. 
with gray whiskers. “He Claims: 
the Championship,” says the copy. 
“We have received a letter from 
a Boston doctor who has been 
smoking Blackstones for twenty 
years. He averages ten or twelve 
a day and claims to hold the cham- 
pionship. 

“And this doctor studies him- 
self as he would one of his pa- 
tients. He’s always on the alert 
to guard his physical and mental 
health. 

“Blackstones are helping him to 
do it, according to his letter. He’s 
smoked something like 87,000 


Blackstones, so he ought to know. 
His two closely-written pages of 
praise of the Blackstone is one of 
our most treasured possessions.” 
“Thanks from the Burglars,” is 
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another in which quotations are 
made from a boy’s letter to his 
dad. 

“Got the box, Dad, with the 
cigars, etc. Larry and I are 
smoking rea! Blackstones while I 
write, and we feel like kings used 
to feel before the late ‘uss. 
Thanksfrom both of us and from 
the gang of burglars who have 
just broken into the second box. 
Your taste in 
cigars is beyond 
criticism, and— 
er—the line of 
communication 
is always open.” 

When the 
consumer writes 
the copy for the 
Blackstone 
cigars and his 
identity while 
carefully con- 
cealed is really 
suggested, some 
curious things 
happen. You 
will remember 
in the old days 
that R. L. Hatch, 
the Nut King, 
built up a busi- 
ness on letters 
from satisfied 
customers. A 
little store on 
Broadway, con- 
taining nuts of 
all kinds was his start. Right in the 
main show window, letters, en- 
velopes, money orders and checks 
were pasted for everyone to see. 
Every once in a while somebody 
who read the letters on Hatch’s 
window would recognize one of 
the signatures and go into the 
store to ask about it. “I know 
the man who wrote that letter up 
in your window,” he might say, 
“and if your nuts are good enough 
for him, they’re good enough for 
me. Mail the wife a couple of 
pounds now. She'll be tickled to 
death.” 

These letters sometimes caused 
results similar to the one related 
below in regard to Blackstone 
cigars. Frequently little —_ro- 
mances are hidden behind an 
order for a $10 box de luxe of 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT BROUGHT 1,600 LET- 
TERS AND TELEPHONE CALLS TO THE “UN- 
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nuts and chocolates, particularly if 
it is a regular weekly occurrence, 
The lady’s name was always care- 
fully concealed in the case of 
Hatch by pasting a slip of opaque 
paper over the signature before 
putting the letter up in the win- 
dow, just as the Blackstone con- 
cealed the name of the consumer 
writers. Men didn’t always want 
it published on a store window on 

Broadway _ that 


friends to whom 
they sent nuts 
and candy reg- 
ularly. This 
angle of human 
nature fre- 
quently led to 
amusing and 
unusual things. 

So in the 
Waitt & Bond 
campaign. One 
man was desig- 
nated as “one 
of the biggest 


go any further! 
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rests himself by 
editing half a 
dozen _ house- 
organs.” The 
designation and 
quotations from 
the letter were 
so descriptive 
that the subject 
of them wrote to the concern, 
alleging that he had received six- 
teen hundred telephone calls and 
letters calling his attention to the 
advertisement. 

Marcus Conlan, advertising man- 
ager of Waitt & Bond, states that 
this campaign so far seems to be 
making a bigger hit than any sort 
of copy the company has ever used 
in the past. In this unusual adver- 
tising, with the consumer under 
the protection of a nom-de-plumt 
writing the copy, sixty-seven daily 
papers extending from Bangor, 
Me., to Butte, Mont., are being 
used. The results would indicate 
once more that the old-time testi- 
monial is not to be overlooked-as 
an inspiring. source of present 
copy, and that there is always 4 
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Columbia Graphophone Re- 
ports Large Sales 


The gross sales of the Columbia 
Graphop yhone Manufacturing Company in 
1920 were the largest in the company’s 
history, President Van Horn Ely says 
in a statement accompanying the annual 
reports. The gross sales were $4,000,000 
in excess of 1919. 

The income of the company for 1920, 
$5,805,514, however, is smaller than the 
previous year by $1,987,530. 

The president’s report states that an 
effort will be made to remove the gross 
sales tax which in 1920 alone cost the 
company $2,000,000. It is pointed out 
that this tax is levied on only a com- 
paratively few classes of industry. 

Inventories were larger at the end of 
the year than usual, because of trade 
conditions, but were revalued to meet 
prices at the end of 1920. 


Chicago Agency / Adds Three 
Accounts 

Henke, Inc., Chicago agency, is han- 
dling the accounts of the Ogden Shoe 
Company, Milwaukee; Western Grip & 
Trunk Company, Milwaukee, and The 
Reliance Elevator Co., Chicago. News- 
paper, business paper ‘and direct adver- 
tising will be used for the Ogden Shoe 
Company and the Western Grip 
Trunk Company. A direct mail cam- 
paign is planned for the Reliance Com- 
pany. 
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Van Raalte Net Profits Cut 
in Half 


A decrease of $826,496 in net profits 
for 1920 as compared with 1919, is re- 
ported by the Van Raalte Co., Inc. . New 
York, maker of veilings, hosiery and 
glove silk underwear. The net profit for 
the year ended December 31, 1920, after 
all charges, including a reserve of $290,- 
000 for Federal income and _ excess 
profits taxes, was $931,598. Net profit 
in 1919 was $1,758,094. 


Newark Shoe Co Company Has 
New Advertising Head 

The Newark Shoe Stores Company, 

Inc., retail chain organization, has ap- 

pointed Isaac Howard Sharp advertising 


manager. Mr. Sharp will have his 
headquarters at Baltimore. 


C. J. O’Gorman in Agency 
Field 


A O’Gorman, formerly with the 
C, J. O’Gorman Co., and Nugent’s The 
Garment Weekly, is now connected with 
M. Spivak, advertising agency. 


Willis B. Parsons, formerly in the 
copy and production departments of 
Hoffmeyer-Rutledge, Inc., Cleveland, is 
now in the advertising department of 
the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, New 


‘ork. 
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New Boston Agency 


Griffith-Stillings, advertising, has been 
established at Boston. This new agency 
is a development from the Griffith-Still- 
ings direct advertising service which has 
been in business for several years. J. 
Eveleth Griffith will head the agency, 
Normand Olmstead will be the director 
of service, Harry Albro Woodworth, 
chief of copy, Merton W. Wilmore, 
art director. 

Reginald A. Brewer, recently with the 
Detroit Steel Products Co., manufacturer 
of “Fenestra” steel sash, has joined the 
agency as account executive. 


Gail Murphy with United 
Electric Co. 


Gail Murphy, recently manager of 
the Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., New York, has been made sales 
manager of the United Electric Com- 
pany, Canton, O., maker of ‘“Tuec” 
vacuum cleaners. Eugene B. Hanson, 
who was also with the Cleveland office 
of this agency, is sales promotion man- 
ager of the United Company. 


Grand Rapids “I ‘Press” 
to Staff 


Harry D. Kline, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Chicago Daily News, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Press. Mr. Kline recently was 
associated with the publicity department 
of the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
in Chicago. 


To Advertise Electric Baking 
Machines 


The Electric Maid Bakeries Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., baking machines, has 
placed its advertising account with Bet 
ting-Thompson-Madden, Inc., also of 
St. Paul. It is planned to use news- 
paper advertising quite generally. 


With Webb Agency in 
Baltimore 

George J. Anstead, formerly with the 
Washington, D. C., office of The Hooven 
Automatic Typewriter Corporation, has 
joined the D. Stuart Webb advertising 
agency, Baltimore, as manager of letter 
service. 


Ralph Leavenworth Makes 
Change in Cleveland 


Ralph Leavenworth, advertising man- 
ager of The Standard Parts Company, 
Cleveland, left that position March 15 
to’ become director of personnel with 
S. L. Weedon & Company, Cleveland. 


Adds 


May & Kreidler, Cincinnati_ printers, 
have appointed the Jesse M. Joseph 
Advertising Agency to handle their ad- 
vertising. 
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Henry Payson Dowst Is Dead 


and short story writer, died at New 
York on March 13 in his forty-fourth 
year. Mr. Dowst was a stockholder in 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and a member of 
that agency’s staff. He had been with 
the Seaman agency for the last five 
years. His first advertising work was 
with the Washington County Railroad 
at Calais, Me., as advertising manager, 
At one time he was general manager 
of Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, pub 
lishers. During the last two years he 
has been a frequent contributor t 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

One of his recent stories, ““The Dan 
cing Fool,” will shortly be produced as 
a musical comedy. 


Fox Motor Company Not a 
Subsidiary 


The Fox Motor Company, the forma 
tion of which was mentioned in Print 
ERs’ Ink last week, will manufacture 
an air-cooled automobile designed by 
Ainsley H. Fox. The new company is 
not connected in any way with the Fox 
Gun Company, of which Mr. Fox was 
president a number of years ago 


New Cigarette Advertised in 
Newspapers 
A newspaper advertising campaign 
has been started for a new brand of 
cigarettes, “Beechnut,” made by P. 
Lorillard Co., New York. The cam 
paign is at present confined to New 
England, and is being handled by the 
Cowen Co., Inc., New York. 


Rogan and Stearns Leave 
Curtis Publishing Co. 


F. L. Rogan has resigned as man 
ager of the New York office of The 
Saturday Evening Post, and Malcolm 
Stearns has resigned as manager of the 
New York office of The Ladics’ Home 
Journal, of the Curtis Publishing Con 
pany, Philadelphia. 


G. W. Sutton with “Petroleum 
Magazine” 


G. W. Sutton, formerly western ad- 
vertising representative for the Auto- 
mobile Blue Book Publishing Company, 
has been appointed treasurer and general 
manager of the Petroleum Publishing 
Company, Chicago, publisher of Petro- 
leum Magazine. 


Dyer Agency Gets Lumber 
Account 


The George L. Dyer Company has 
been given the newspaper publicity ac- 
count of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The account prob- 
ably will be handled by the Chicago 
office of the Dyer agency. 
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OMETIMES it takes dynamite to 

move a product beyond the re- 
tailer’s shelves. In these getting-back- 
to-normal times manufacturers are 
forced to pick those media which will 
actually create a consumer demand 
for a product. 
Dominant newspaper advertising ia 
the important market centers made 
possible by concentrating in such 
dominant newspapers as the News, 
will dynamite your product loose 
from the retailer’s shelves and start a 
normal flow. 

Send for the Book 


“Does Newspaper Co-operation 
Mean Anything?” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York Office "RANK LI Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


150 Nassau Street Advertising Maneger First National Bank Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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A new task for advertising — 


Take Up thf 


A NATIONAL ASSAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE has been initiated by the Feder- 
ated American Engineering Societies under 
the leadership of Herbert Hoover. It repre- § 
sents the greatest constructive movement 
ever attempted by a body of men in ad- 
ministrative and technical service. Into the 





remedial proposals will be woven the col- 
lective thought and influence of 100,000 to 
200,000 professional engineers. 


THE ELEVEN McGRAW-HILL 
ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 


will promote and interpret this great move- 
ment to more than 150,000 engineers and 
other industrial leaders in the five basic 
branches of engineering—civil, mechanical, 





electrical, chemical and mining. TI 
ents 
limit 
' 
The Eleven McGraw-Hins 
Coal Age Power 
Electrical World American Machinist 
Electrical Merchandising Ingenieria Internacional 


Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record _ 
Engineering and Mining Journal Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
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lack in Industry 





Hoover says: 


HE WASTE in our production 

is measured by the unemploy- 
ment, the lost time due to labor 
conflict, the losses in labor turnover, 
the failure to secure maximum pro- 
duction of the individual due either to 
misfit or lack of interest. Beyond this, 
again, is a wide area of waste in the 
poor co-ordination of great industries, 
the failures in transportation, coal and 
power supplies which re-echo daily 
to interrupt the steady operation of 
industry: There are other wastes due 
to lack of standardization, to spec- 
ulation, to mismanagement, to in- 
efficient national equipment and a 
hundred other causes. 
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Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Member of Associated Busi Papers, Inc, 








T IS A MOST OPPORTUNE TIME to present the argu- 
ents for equipment, materials and service which will help to 
liminate the waste in our industrial system. 


ngineering Publications 
The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 








Important Data Available 


on Toilet Soaps and Preparations 


Advertising agencies and manufacturers of 
Toilet Soaps and Toilet Preparations will 
place great value on this complete survey. 
Such information would be costly and diffi. 
cult for them to secure. 


The sales and distribution of all brands in 
the Milwaukee market are conveniently 
summarized. A few of the many facts the 
survey tells — 


—the number of dealers —If people purchasesoap 
in Milwaukee selling by the cake or box. 
toilet soaps and prepa- 


: — brands of toilet soaps 
rations. 


and preparations having 
—the brands they have the fastest turnover. 


in stock. —whéther buyers prefer 


—what proportion of high, medium or low 
their entire business is priced products. 
on toilet soaps and toilet 


: —the quantity in which 
preparations. ‘ 


dealers stock, and if they 
—whether plain, scented order through jobbers 
or medicated soaps are or direct from manu- 
the best sellers. facturers. 


This survey ‘has been prepared for all 
interested manufacturers and advertising 
agencies. Write for your copy today. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. RR. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Railroads Ready to Spend a Third 
of a Billion 


This Amount, and More, Soon to Be Put in Circulation for Purchase 
of Needful Supplies—AlIl Sorts and Conditions of Articles on 
Requisitions, Awaiting Disbursement by Government 


By J. G. Condon 


A STONES as it may 
“seem after many moons of 
penury, we are face to face with 
the prospect of a one-time indus- 
trial mendicant jingling some 
$370,000,000 in its jeans and gaz- 
ing interestedly into various shop 
windows with a “where shall I 
spend it?” attitude apparent on 
its physiognomy. 


The signature of the now 
former President Wilson on the 
Winslow Bill, made it possible 


for the transportation companies 
of the United States to obtain 
possession of this goodly sum, a 
large part of which must be spent 
soon for the products of those 
who make the materials and sup- 
plies the railroads consume. That 
all of it will not go for this pur- 
pose is due to the fact that some 
of it, in the form of credit, 
already has been used to buy 
needed materials, and the result- 
ing bills will be paid first out of 


the money obtained from the 
United States treasury. 
This $370,000,000 represents 


only a part of what the Govern- 
ment owes the railroads as a re- 
sult of the guarantee given the 
owners of the lines at the end of 
Federal control by the Transpor- 
tation Act which made their re- 
turn possible. This sum was 
given that the roads would be 
protected for six months against 
loss as a result of the wage in- 
creases granted labor during Fed- 
eral control and the increases it 


seemed necessary to grant soon 
alterward, without a commen- 
Surate increase in freight and 


passenger rates that operating in- 
come might keep pace with oper- 
ating expenses. As a result of 
this guarantee period, beginning 
March 1, 1920, and terminating 
the following August 31, includ- 


ing the after-effects of one of the 
worst winters in American his- 
tory, the outlaw strikes of train- 
men, switchmen and New York 
harbor boatmen, etc., the railroads 
piled up a $600,000,000 deficit for 
the six months. 

But when various companies in 
need of money to take care of 
current bills—especially when the 
great traffic slump of last fall 
arrived—sought to obtain partial 
payments of what was due them 
from the Government for the 
guarantee period they encountered 
a snag which gave them months 
of the greatest worry. Former 
Secretary Houston, then at the 
head of the Treasury Department, 
and his experts, declared there 
was nothing in the law regarding 
this guarantee which permitted 
him to make partial payments. 
He said that only those railroads 
which were ready and able to 
present final and complete claims 
against the Government for what 
was due them as a result of the 
guarantee would receive their 
money and that no advances of 
this sort would be made, no mat- 
ter how well it was realized that 
the Government owed a particular 
road money. 


NO BIG PURCHASES POSSIBLE UNTIL 


DEFICIT WAS MET 


Few railroads were in position 
to present final and full claims 
and even fewer companies would 
have felt justified in doing so in 
fairness to their stockholders. 
Take the question of the legal 
liability alone. Many suits against 
the railroads naturally accumulat- 
ed during the six months period 
—suits to recover for injuries to 
persons and property—the total 
of which on any important line 
would run to great sums. The 
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lawyers of the various railroads 
had no idea as to the outcome of 
these suits, what they would cost 


the railroad. If they had, prob- 
ably they would never have let 
them become suits—the railroads 
would have settled them and 
avoided the unpleasantness and 
loss of good-will that goes with 


a court action in opposition to 
one who has been a patron. 
The Winslow Bill offered a 


solution of the impasse between 
the railroad companies and the 
Treasury Department by formally 
authorizing the latter to make 
partial payments to railroads on 
properly certified claims. Despite 
the long and strenuous opposi- 
tion of certain labor chieftains, 
the bill passed both House and 
Senate and received executive ap- 
proval, and now the Treasury 
Department has announced that 
it is ready to make payments. 

All that has been written is 
merely a matter of history—the 
next question and the all-impor- 
tant one is, what are the railroads 
going to buy with the $370,000,- 
000 soon to be handed over to 
them? Purchasing agents and 
other executives to whom the in- 
quiry has been addressed, vaguely 
reply, “Everything.” 

“You must remember,” said one 
executive, “we have been living 
on a hand to mouth basis for 
months. Our storehouses are de- 
pleted and we have by no means 
caught up with the under-main- 
tenance of our properties which 
marked Federal control. We still 
owe for a large part of what we 
had to buy recently, and the first 
thing we do when we get a Gov- 
ernment check will be to pay 
some of our bills.” 


ORDERS NOW WAITING TO BE PLACED 


Purchasing agents are no more 
specific regarding what they have 
to buy than the heads of their 
lines, but all agree they have busy 
times ahead of them. 

“A salesman for one of the 
largest railway supply houses in 
the country told me,” said a pur- 
chasing agent, “that they had 
hundreds of orders on their books 
awaiting the enactment of the 
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Winslow Bill, and that the day 
the President signed it they start. 
ed going at a rate which promised 
prosperity for a long time to 
come.” 

This purchasing agent believes 
the financial relief to the rail- 
roads made possible by the Wins. 
low Bill, together with a reduc. 
tion in railroad operating costs 
through a readjustment of wages 
paid labor, will do much to bring 
about a general revival of busi 
ness. 

“In 1919,” he pointed out, “th 
railroads spent $1,400,000,000 for 
materials and supplies, and thi 
was a year when we were under 
Government control and not buy- 


“ing anything or making any other 


expenditures that could be avoi¢- 
ed. All improvements entailing 
capital expenditures had to be ap- 
proved by the corporate organize 
tions—the real owners of the 
properties—and they were ex- 
tremely slow to authorize am 
large propositions in view of the 
general uncertainty of the situa 
tion pending the enactment of 
the Transportation Act. As to 
expenditures for actual upkeep 
one has only to note the una 
nimity of claims for under-mait- 
tenance during Federal control t 

realize how closely our sail 
were trimmed when it came t 
spending money. 

“Figures for 1920 are not avail 
able as yet, but I doubt if the 
will be much larger than 1919 
For two months we had Federal 
control, then the guarantee period 
Also we had the outlaw strikes 
and then the slump in_ business 
We got no money from the Gov 
ernment for the guarantee perio 
and business curtailment reduc 
our income to a point where ¥ 
had to hustle to meet the semi: 
monthly payroll. All of this with 
the general falling market in aé 
dition was not encouraging buy: 
ing—actually it resulted in order: 
to buy nothing not  absolutel 
necessary. 

“But 1921 promises a different 
story, if I am any judge. Th 
Winslow Bill is going to bring us 
needed cash, we believe we art 


going to reduce our labor costs 
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Louisville Enters a 
Prosperous Year in 1921 


Lack of employment has not hit Louisville the way 
it apparently has some other cities in the Central 
States. A recent survey made by the Department 
of Labor shows only 4,500 unemployed in Louis- 
ville, or less than 2 per cent of its population. 


There are many reasons for this condition. Louis- 
ville’s 500 factories, with their 66 different lines of 
manufactured goods, give this city a great advan- 
tage over the communities that specialize on one 
or two lines of manufacture, and are prosperous or 
not according to the market of their specialized 
product. 


Louisville is the center of Kentucky’s wealth and 
commercial activities. From it radiate nine large 
railroads, making it one of the South’s strongest 
railway centers; its great railroad shops furnish 
employment to thousands; it is the greatest loose- 
leaf tobacco market of the world. 


In addition to its prosperity from an industrial 
standpoint, Louisville has more well-to-do citizens 
than most cities. A recent survey of fifteen cities 
of comparatively equal size shows Louisville first 
in the number of its citizens who are worth $5,000 
or more, the figures for Louisville being 11,920, or 
one for every 23 of its inhabitants. 


Business is not slowing up any in Louisville. Prog- 
ress and prosperity are as usual. “The Gateway to 
the South” is still doing volume business at the old 
stand. National advertisers will find their Ken- 
tucky market is unimpaired when reached through 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co. Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
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to a point where they will at least 
be somewhat similar to those paid 
by other industries for the same 
kind of work, and in any event, 
many railroads must make large 
purchases or do their properties 
well-nigh irreparable injury.” 

All of which brings up the 
question as to what the railroads 
will buy. Of course, they will 
buy coal and rails and fastenings 
and locomotives and cars, and 
bridge materials and signal and 
telegraph and telephone apparatus, 
All of that is known and the 


etc. 

markets well developed. But 
there are many other things a 
railroad buys seemingly known 
only to a few, but which open up 
prospects of goodly sales to 
various industries and _ indicate 


that railroad customers are worth 
cultivating if they have been here- 
tofore overlooked. 

The purchasing agent who has 
been quoted, leafed over the 
requisitions on his desk. There 
were numerous items it would 
seem unusual for a railroad to 
need, many of them only for 
small quantities at the moment, 
but undoubtedly bulking large for 
the lines of one section of the 
country. 

That morning the dining car 
department of this line wanted 
the following: Sheets and pillow 
cases, cooking utensils, scissors, 
hair brushes and combs, wash 
boilers, two sewing machines. 

The purchasing agent explained 
that the dining car department of 
his road was in charge of all the 
camp cars maintained for work- 
men, as well as its own laundry— 
explaining the sewing machines, 
scissors, etc.—which not only kept 
dining-car linen clean, but also in 
good repair. As to the vast 
quantities of foodstuffs, crockery, 
silverware and linens purchased 
for dining-car use, the purchas- 
ing agent said the superintendent 
of dining cars purchased these 
direct after consultation with him, 


confirming his orders through 
requisitions on the purchasing 
department. 


But it was in requisitions from 
other departments that the most 
unusual items were to be found 
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They included: Rubber _ boots, 
clocks, thermometers, needles and 
thread, an automobile for a diyi- 
sion superintendent, tacks, boat 
knees for the railroad’s marine 
department, Canton flannel, up. 
bleached muslin, revolvers for the 
police department, lawn mowers, 
beeswax for use in thermit weld- 


ing in the shops, horse collars, 
matches, cameras for the engi- 
neering department, looking- 


glasses. 

And this was only part of one 
day’s orders. But it indicates in 
part the meaning of that miscel- 
laneous $700,000,000 the railroads 
spent in 1919 after their expendi- 
tures for fuel, ties and rail had 


been carefully determined. Ii 
will indicate the breadth of the 
railroad market and its possi- 
bilities. 


With the railroads in the mar- 
ket, the whole situation must take 
on a more optimistic hue. Their 
large expenditures with so many 
different classes of industries u- 
doubtedly will serve to speed up 
the latter. More men will be en- 
ployed, more money will be pu 
in circulation and more _ buying 
power created. This must mean 
more business for the railroads to 
handle, and then more purchases 
to be made. It is a pleasing pros- 
pect—if only no more monkey 
wrenches are tossed into the ma 
chinery. 


B. A. Vollmer with J. P. 
McKinney & Son 


Bernard A. Vollmer, who was recently 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Cal., Examiner, has returned to New 
York and has joined J. P. McKinney 
Son, newspaper representatives. Mr 
Vollmer has been with the New York 
World, with the Indianapolis News a 
advertising manager, and the Los An 
geles Express and San Francisco Bulle 
tin, as business manager. 


Priest to Manage Springfield 
Body Works 

J. A. Priest, director of sales ané 
service of the J. H. Bordeaux Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., became man 
ager of the Springfield Commercial 
Body Works, of the same city, 
March 15. Mr. Priest was formerly ad 
vertising mafidger of the Hendee Man 
ufacturing Company. 
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First in 
The Sunpaper 


in Baltimore 


@ The Baltimore Sun was the first 
newspaper in its field to publish pic- 
tures of Harding’s inauguration in its 
photogravure section. These pictures 
appeared Sunday, March 6th—less than 
36 hours after the actual ceremony took 
place. 


@ It is this kind ot enterprise in the 
interest of their readers that has en- 
deared The Sunpapers to them. That’s 
why it is so easy to cover the Baltimore 
market through the home delivered 
circulation of The Sunpapers. 

@ The net paid daily circulation of The 
Sunpapers (Morning and Evening) now 
exceeds. 210,000. Ask our Service De- 
partment for the facts about the Balti- 
more market and remember— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning - Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘“Newspaper’’ 


—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 


Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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Black sections show in. | 
crease in manufactur. 
ing cost over that of 
previous years — 1918, - 
1919, 1920. | 









































1819 20) : r 
Increase Paper Payroll Printing Binding Mss 
1918-'19-"20 100% 71% 140% 108% i 





Cost vs. Rate - | 


Here, in graphic form, is shown the immense increase 
in the manufacturing cost of a page in the Nast Group of 
magazines during the three years of 1918-1919-1920. 





| ‘ 


PD << daguatehatdadesensnwoescs 100% 

PE cc. tec aeeceaekentewnned 200% 

DE, ccicieacte yobs mae gamee tied 71% 

I ee Re eae ee ue CaN Aes 140% 

elt rea eae a ainie sina x sky 108% 4 
Manuscripts and Drawings a 

CD cr vovendsaaweennaenen 34% 

EE 554 cost dunsuiwonksevenwan 94% 
ES Are eee ae 110% | 
IR eta dies a a aan ea 75% 

Manufacturing increase per page 136% 





During this very period, while a 136% increase in manu- 
facturing cost has been piling up, very little of which 
could be passed on to the subscriber, what part of the 
burden have we asked the advertiser to bear? 


Just $2 per page per thousand readers! An increase | 
| from $7 to $9. Andevenat $9, we are delivering a class 
circulation at from $4 to $16 less per page per thousand 
readers than any other class magazine whatever, | 
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fig 18 [19 }20 
Mss. & Dwes. Composition Electros Engraving Makeready Total Cost 
44% 34% 94% 110% 15% 136% 








ND not only are these quality readers less costly to 

| reach through the Nast Group than through other 

class magazines, but they are less costly to reach 

| through the Nast Group than through the ordinary 
channels of mass circulation. 


It is no mere coincidence that the 390,000 people with 
incomes of $6,000 to $1,000,000 a year and up so closely 
parallel the 300,000 and more readers of the Nast Group. 
It is for this very class of people that these magazines are 
created. . 


Today, when the purchasing power of the dollar means 
more than ever before—today, when the stable moneyed 
class continues to buy and the temporarily flush are 
returning to their normal economies— you cannot 
estimate too highly the value of our class circulation. 





THE NAST GROUP. 


| VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


Group Rate Group Circulation 


$2,600 per page Over 300,000 
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A Declaration of Trade-Mark 
Independence 


A Name Is All That Is Needed to Enable the Public to Buy Goods, 
and a Trade-Mark in Addition to the Name Only Causes Confusion 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


[EpirorraL Norte: The technically- 
minded may (and probably will) dis- 
agree violently with some of the au- 
thor’s contentions. But on one point 
his conclusions are unimpeachable. The 
single, plain, simple device for identifi- 
cation standing alone is always far 
easier to protect and defend than a 
multiplicity of names, designs and in- 
Mr. Calkins may not be trained 


signia. 
in legal subtleties, but he is long on 
common sense from the standpoint of 


the consumer.] 


ZOU will probably accuse me 

of advertising heresy—but for 
one thing. There is no heresy on 
the part of an advertising man 
greater than the stand-pat atti- 
tude, the -refusal to consider any 
possibility, however preposterous, 
any change however radical. So 
I am going to ask you, seriously 
and in cold blood:° 

Hasn’t the trade-mark outlived 
its usefulness? 

For years the advertiser has 
considered his trade-mark his big 
asset. The advertising man has 
encouraged that attitude. Make 
your trade-mark known. Teach 
people to look for your trade- 
mark, 

But is that what the advertiser 
has done? What do you look for 
when you buy an Eastman Kodak, 
a Gillette Razor, Campbell’s 
Soups, Heinz Baked Beans, a 
Pierce-Arrow Car? No; the ad- 
vertiser while cherishing his 
trade-mark as the very apple 
dumpling of his eyebrow, has 
taught people to buy Ford Cars, 
Camel Cigarettes, Hoosier Kitch- 
en Cabinets, Borden’s Milk, Bak- 
er’s Chocolate and Mazda Lamps, 
and not one in ten thousand of 
the constant daily users of these 
articles can tell you what their 
trade-marks are. 

Of course, I know that some of 


these trade names are trade- 
marks. And then again some of 
them are not. The buying pub- 


lic does not know that they are 
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trade-marks. It asks for the 
article by its name; that’s all. 
One thing to remember is enough. 

But in comes the old family 
lawyer with his “Be careful. 
There’s a legal question involved 
here. You need the protection of 
the trade-mark. You can’t pro- 
tect a name like Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans!” 


WHAT IS THE HEINZ TRADE-MARK? 


You can’t? Well, Heinz seems 
to be protecting it. Do you think 
any woman in this day buys Van 
Camp’s thinking they are Heinz? 
She may buy Van Camp’s because 
the grocer persuades her, but 
that’s another story. When the 
advertiser has given his customers 
a name to ask for his goods by, 
and made them want them, he 
has done all he can do. The pub- 
lic has learned a lot since the old 
“Be sure our trade-mark is on 
every package” days. And so has 
the dealer. 

As for the old family lawyer 
and his objections to tampering 
with the trade-mark, when you 
wipe out the mark you wipe him 
out at the same time. What does 
the public care about advertising 
technicalities? Nothing makes 
the man in the street so tired as 
a legal technicality. When he hears 
that a murderer is acquitted be- 
cause he killed a man on Wednes- 
day and the indictment said it was 
on Thursday, he feels just as he 
does when a doctor orders water 
in a prescription and writes it 
aqua pura. 

A lot of things in law and medi- 
cine and advertising go on mak- 
ing motions long after their 
function has ceased. I suspect 
that the trade-mark is one of 
them. I suspect the reverence we 
all pay to it is sentiment—habit 
—the god of things-as-they-are. 

The trade-mark is a nuisance, 
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anyway. There is never any 
place to put it in the ad, or on 
the package. It is seldom pretty, 
seldom means anything, and no 
amount of advertising will ever 
make people remember it as well 
as they do the name of the 
article. 

I stand by my contention that 
a single name, whether it is a 
coined word that has been reg- 
istered as a trade-mark or the 
name of the article taken from 
the manufacturer’s name, is all 
that is needed to buy goods; that 
it makes the process of packaging 
and advertising simpler, and the 
mental burden of the customer 
easier to have only one thing to 
remember. 

If this be treason—make the 
most of it. 


Coolidge, Lee and Hopkins for 
New Haven Meeting 


When the New England Advertising 
Association holds its second annual 
meeting at New Haven next October it 
will have as its guest of honor and chief 
speaker Vice-President Calvin Coolidge. 
Richard H. Lee, director-counsel of the 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Clubs; George W. Hopkins, president. 
New York Advertising Club, and general 
sales manager of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co.; Bruce Barton, head of Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, managing director of the Re- 
tail Research Association; Reuben H. 
Donnelley, former president of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs and head of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation; and Irvin S. 
Cobb are among the other speakers who 
will address the convention. 

New Haven, one of the cities having 
a ten-cent carfare, will be lenient, with 
the convention visitors. All delegates 
will be supplied with badges that will put 
them in the same class with policemen in 
the eyes of New Haven street-car con- 
ductors. 


Hearing on “Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute in Con- 
necticut 


A hearing on the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, introduced in the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut a short time ago, 
was held by the judiciary committee 
of that legislative body on March 16. 


D. C. Preston with Pacific 
Coast Bank 


D. C. Preston, formerly with the New 
Castle Rubber Company, New Castle, 
Pa., is now advertising manager of the 
First National Bank, Burbank, Cal. 
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A Strangle Hold on a Color 

“Inasmuch as the primary colors are 
not the invention of man it seems dif- 
ficult to conceive that anyone could 
claim prior rights in them or in the 
gradations of them, much less have a 
special mandate granted them by others 
for their use. Yet so closely are cer. 
tain colors and color schemes used by 
various automobile manufacturers that 
they are almost conceded to be the in 
alienable property of those concerns, 

“Last year,” The Wall Street Journal 
says, “a company making a high-grade 
car put on the market a smaller car to 
be sold at a more moderate price and in 
tended to appeal to a larger class of car 
owners. The new cars were all pro 
duced in one color—one which had been 
conspicuously featured by the maker of 
a decidedly lower grade machine. It 
wasn’t long before complaints began to 
flow in about the color—the owners were 
being accused of owning a decidedly les 
classy machine than the name of the 
maker entitled them to. Rumor has it 
that some of the purchasers waxed 
wrathy that the makers, to mollify them 
have assumed the expense of changing 
the color dn the machines sold them. The 
result has been a decision to make a 
change in color which will give the 
smaller car the same tone as its more 
expensive partner.” 


E. J. Wood Leaves New York 


for Seattle 


Elmer J. Wood has been appointed 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the Eastern Outfitting Company, a 
Pacific Coast men’s and women’s clothes 
chain system. Mr. Wood will have his 
headquarters at Seattle’ He was te 
cently engaged in mail-order advertis 
ing work for Franklin Simon & Co 
New York. 


= . . 
Copelan in Insurance Busines 
in Ohio 

Robert W. Copelan, recently assistant 
advertising manager of the Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Company, Worces 
ter, Mass., has been made general agent 
for Southern Ohio of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company of New York. Mr 
Copelan has his headquarters at Cin 
cinnati. 


David W. Howe with Burling: 
ton, Vt., “Free Press” 


David W. Howe has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Burlington, Vt 
Free Press. Mr. Howe was recently 
advertising manager of the Syracus 
Post-Standard. He will assume his ne# 
duties within a few weeks. 


Chain Store’s Sales Increased it 
February 


The sales of the S. S. Kresge Co. for 
February, 1921, were $3,467, 651, an it 
crease of $493,618 over sales in Fe 
ruary, 1920. 
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Theo. F. MacManus, Inc., is running 
a series of attractive advertisements 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for Dodge 
Bros., the campaign carrying through 
ten Sundays. 





An order has been received by The 
Minneapolis Tribune for display adver- 
tising for the Holland America 
Steamship Line. Copy and schedule 
come from Albert Frank & Co. 





The Honig-Cooper Company, of San 
Francisco, has placed with the Min- 
neapolis Tribune a 9,962 line display 
advertising campaign for the Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers’ As- 
sociation, featuring Sunsweet prunes. 
Pages, half pages and quarters char- 
acterize this campaign, which, from 
effective use of text and illustration, 
combined with commanding space, 
comprises one of the most effective 
food campaigns of the present mo- 
ment. 





The Erwin & Wasey Company, of 
Chicago, is running a big campaign of 
effective copy in The Minneapolis 
Tribune for Chocolate Cream Coffee. 
This is a repeat order, the Western 
Grocery Company, of Marshalltown, 
Ia., and Minneapolis, having conducted 
a most successful drive for the in- 
troduction of this coffee late in 1920. 
The present schedule runs twice a 
week to July 16. 





The Portland Cement Association is 
carrying a series of institutional ad- 
vertisements in The Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune. Copy and schedule for 
this business comes from Benson, 
Gamble & Slaten. Big, attractive, 
well-written copy is being used and 
these advertisements are doing much 
to help stimulate the building program 
in Minneapolis and throughout the 
Northwest. 
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The biggest advertising campaign 
ever conducted in the Northwest for 
raisins has been placed with the Min- 
neapolis Tribune by Lord & Thomas, 
of Chicago, for the California As- 
sociated Raisin Company. This schedule 
comprises 19,926 lines and runs Sun- 
days and Wednesdays to April 24 in- 
clusive. This copy is so strong in 
illustration and so logical and con- 
vincing in text that there should be 
little question of the great success of 
this drive for Sun-Maid raisins in 
Minneapolis and the Northwest. 





The Calkins & Holden Company has 
sent the Minneapolis Tribune a dis- 
play advertising campaign for the 
H. J. Heinz Company, on Heinz Oven 
Baked Beans, running three times a 
week until the middle of April. At- 
tractive, strong selling copy, well 
illustrated, marks this advertising, 
and it will prove a splendid stimulant 
for the sale of Heinz beans in Min- 
neapolis and adjacent country dis- 
tricts. 





A renewal contract has been received 
by The Minneapolis Tribune from the 
Corning Agency, Inc., of St. Paul, 
covering a schedule running until May 
20 for Gordon & Ferguson hats. The 
usual snappy Gordon style dis- 
tinguishes these advertisements, 





The Coca Cola Company has started 
its spring campaign in The Min- 
neapolis Tribune. The usual attrac- 
tive copy marks this schedule. Copy 
comes from the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company. 





The Minneapolis stores co-operating 


with National Silk Week were 
Powers, Daytons, Atkinsons, Min- 
neapolis Drygoods Company, Donald- 


sons and MaclIvers Silk Shop, all using 
attractive copy in The Minneapolis 
Tribune. 
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How to Meet a Whispering 
Campaign 












Colgate Makes a Sensational Offer to Meet Charge It Is Not American 
Owned 


YPHENATES are disturbing 

business institutions whose 
careers have been part of the warp 
and woof of American history by 
organized whispering campaigns of 
defamation. To cover their own 
disloyalty they question the pa- 
triotism of business. Wild rumors 
and lies concerning the nationality 


business houses that have bee 
singled out for attacks has beer 
compiled, 

A campaign of defamatio 
against a business is fraught wit! 
great danger. It affects the wel 
fare of all the employees of tha 
company, as well as the owners 
And if a great number of retailer 
have invested in th 
products of the com 





(one million dollars) 


one dollar of foreign capital invested in the capital 
stock of Colgate & Co., makers of Soaps and Toilet 
Articles; or that there is a single officer or stock- 
holder in the Company who is not an American 


Colgate & Co..is 100% American 


| Colgate & Co. was founded ty William Colgate. 
| in 1806, in New York City. The sole control and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| offered to anyone who can prové that there is 


ownershup of the business throughout its entire 

history for 115 years has been, and is now, wu 

Amencan hands. 

The above reward of $1,000,000, which so far 

as we know is the largest ever offered, is made 

to show the absurdity of a widely-curculated and 

absolutely false rumor 

Colgate & Co. is the oldest Soap and Perfumer 

house in the United States and 1s also the maker 
} of all Octagon Laundry Soap Products. — 


= —_____ 











Cagpelie 


| $1,000,000 
~ REWARD | 


pany, defamation 0 
the producer ma 
| mean trouble for th 
dealers. 

This fact has beer 
uppermost in the 
minds of officers of 
Colgate & Company 
They learned thei: 
company was one 0! 
other businesses that 
was being attacked i 
error. Such defama 
tion could not b 
ignored. 

They turned imme 
diately to advertising 
to fight the attack 
There were tw 
courses open for them 
in copy. Institutiona 
copy that made »n 
reference to the spt 
cific charges, or 











complete categorica 
denial of the charges 








NO ONE READING THIS NEWSPAPER PAGE 


THE HOUSE OF COLGATE 


and patriotism of the heads and 
owners of American business in- 
stitutions have been invented by 
scoundrels and passed on by fools. 

Although the plan is to defame 
individuals, yet it is clear to those 
who have observed the course of 
these campaigns that the targets 
are the companies of which the 
individuals are part. By one who 
has watched one of these cam- 
paigns of lies Printers’ INK is 
told that a blacklist of American 


WOULD 
IS NOT AMERICAN-OWNED 


The latter course ha’ 
been taken. And t 
clinch the denial 4 
reward of $1,000,000 has been olf 
fered to anyone who can prove the 
rumor that executives or capita 
stockholders of the Colgate com 
pany are foreigners. 

“We might have made an offe 
of one hundred million dollars, 
George S. Fowler, 
manager, said to PRINTERS’ 
“The charges are ridiculous am 
stupid.” 3 

This copy, an example of whic 
is reproduced herewith, will ap 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
They Know 





In a circulation of more than a million 
and a half, you have a market that bristles 
with buying-power. That's why W hiting- 
Adams Brushes are advertised in the ten 
magazines of the All Fiction Field. 


Ghe 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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The OKLAHOM4§ 








Oklahoma’s Nov. 1920 
Purchases Show 38% 
Gain Over Nov. 1919 


Business has NOT been bad in Oklahoma, this 
state having held up far above the average. This 
is indicated by the latest available report on 
Oklahoma’s purchases. Here are the figures: Nov. 
1920—$1 ,450,000,000; Nov. 1919—$1,050,000,000 
—a gain of 38%. Compare this gain of 38% for 
Oklahoma with the LOSS of 9% for the Nation. 
These figures speak volumes to live manufac- 
turers and distributors who will not be satisfied 
with a decrease in sales volume this year—who 
WANT more business—and intend to GET it. 


But most people know and concede Oklahoma to 
be an unusually rich market. It remains only to 
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AILY LEAGUE] 








go after the business properly here. That means 
that ADVERTISING as well as SALES must 
be handled according to trading zones. 75 to 80% 
of Oklahoma’s immense buying power is concen- 
trated in the trade centers represented by the 
Oklahoma Daily League membership. And the 
only way to get your full share of the business in 
Oklahoma is to advertise LOCALLY in each of 
these main market centers. It is the only way to 
reach a PAYING number of the people in these 
centers of population—and of PURCHASES! 
Write today for up-to-date information on each 
of these markets. 


|| OKLAHOMA DAILY | 





; LEAGUE 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


MEMBERS: 
Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 
Enid News Capital Shawnee News 


Muskogee Phoenix é 

Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 
Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 

The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 
individually by the following “Specials” : 

John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 


Lawton Constitution 


Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 

Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 






. 
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pear in large space in newspapers 
and supporting mediums in sec- 
tions of the country where rumors 
affecting this company have been 
spread. 

Another representative of the 
company in discussing the adver- 
tisement said: “With this copy Col- 
gate has answered the attack 
frankly and sincerely, and it is 
now necessary for those who have 
made the charges to prove them 
or stand discredited.” 


Accounts with Zimmer- 


Keller Agency 
The Zimmer-Keller, Inc., advertising 
agency, recently formed at Detroit, is 
handling the following accounts: Apper- 
son Bros. Automobile Company, Duplex 
Truck Company, Blackmer Rotary Pump 


Many 


Company, Bower Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, C. A. S, Engineering Company, 
B. F. Everitt Company, Hayes Manufac- 


turing Company, Kermath Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lewis-Hall Motors Cor- 
poration, Lewis Spring & Axle Company, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
National Can Company, Parsons Manu- 
facturing Company, Puritan Machine 
Company, Guarantee Liquid Measure 
Company, Universal Products Company, 
Auto Accessory Engineering Company, 
Home Products Company, Crosby Prod- 
ucts Company, H. C. Doman Company, 
Walton Milling Company. 

The officers of this agency are Walter 
*, Zimmer, president and_ treasurer; 
Ralph E. Keller, vice-president, and 
P. V. Haselton, secretary. 

Mr. Zimmer was head of the Zimmer- 


Thein Co., of Detroit, and Mr. Keller 
was recently vice-president, in charge of 
the Chicago office, of the H. E. Lesan 


Advertising Agency. 


Concrete Mixer Campaign for 
Farm Papers 

A farm paper campaign advertising 
the “Ottawa” concrete mixer, a new 
product of the Ottawa Manufacturing 
Co., Ottawa, Kan., is being placed by 
the Potts-Turnbull Company, Kansas 
City. The Ottawa company recently 
added the concrete mixer to its line of 
labor-saving farm machinery and equip- 
ment, which includes the “Ottawa’’ log 


saw. 
. 


Advertise ‘“Wonderwool 
Yarn 

The account of Wonderwool yarn is 
being handled by The Seth Kamsler 
Company, New York agency. An exten- 
sive advertising campaign is under way. 
» Many foreign newspapers will be used. 

This agency is also handling the ad- 
vertising of The Parker Stores and of 
I. Isaac & Son, manufacturers of “FEx- 
cello Boy” boys’ neckwear. 


Will 
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Trade Directory Publishers 
Meet Again 


Another meeting of trade directory 
publishers was held in New York on 
March 8. The original purposes dis. 


cussed at the first meeting held a short 
time ago for organization of the pub. 
lishers in this field were considerably 
broadened. 

It is probable that steps will soon be 
taken to change the name of the Direc 
tory Departmental of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World to “Refer 
ence Advertising Departmental” in which 
will participate the Association of North 
American Directory Publishers, city dj 
rectory publishers, the new organization 
to be formed for the trade directory pub 
lishers and an organization which is now 
contemplated to include the trade cata- 
logue publishers. 

At the present time the Association of 
North American Directory Publishers is 
responsible for the Directory Depart 


mental of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, and until the suggested change 
is made at the annual convention to be 
held in Atlanta in June, trade directory 


publishers can only participate officially 
through departmental membership in the 
Association of North American Directory 
Publishers under a resolution adopted at 
the last annual meeting of this associa 
tion, 

Applications will be received by a 
cammittee of trade directory publishers 
appointed for this purpose under a reso 
ution adopted at the meeting on March 8 
This resolution will entitle applicants 
upon approval of their application, to 

articipate in the departmental meetings 
‘hese applications will be transferred t 
the new organization of trade directory 
publishers which will be formed imme 
diately prior to the Atlanta Convention 

The members of the conmmittee already 
referred to, appointed at the second meet 
ing are: Col. Henry H. Burdick, “Hen 
dricks’ Commercial Register”; J. H 
Bragdon, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle; Har 
old M. Davison, Davison Textile Blue 
Book; Georgé Griffiths, Hardware 
Age Directory, all of New York; Thomas 
H. MacRae, MacRae Publishing Co. 
Chicago. 


F. C. Foster with Laundryette 
Company 

F. C. Foster has been appointed di 
rector of sales of The Laundryette Man 
ufacturing Co., Cleveland. Mr. Foster 
has, for several years past, been sales 
manager of the Buckeye Electric Divi 
sion, National Lamp Works of the Gen 
eral Electric Company. 


Miss Dorothy Barstow with 
McCann Agency 


Miss Dorothy Barstow, a magazine 
writer and formerly with the Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York, has re 
cently joined the preduction forces at 
New York of The H. K. McCann Com: 
pany. 
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Have you 
business of making a trade-name? And 
have you decided on a trade-mark only 
to find that someone has forestalled 
you and had the identical device reg- 
istered? And often, repetition of the 
effort meant repetition of the result. 
Too often it is like hunting a needle 
in a haystack—with the odds on the 
needle. 


We create trade-names and design 
trade-marks, in a way that reduces the 
element of chance to the last unit— 
for our trade-mark bureau contains 
730,000 registered and unregistered 
trade-marks, all quickly accessible for 
comparison. So the needle is quickly 
found and the right to registration, or 
its lack, is easily established. This 
service involves no charge. 
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But, primarily, this is color-printing 
headquarters. It is a tremendous or- 
ganization—modern, competent, well 
ordered and mature. We make charm- 
ing labels, cartons, wrappers and fold- 
ing boxes — as reasonable in cost as 
they are fine and in good taste. Covers 
and inserts in sparkling color for mag- 
azines and good catalogs are every 
day’s work. 


It is our business, in operating this 
bureau, to search trade-mark titles. 
Ten thousand have been investigated. 
Thousands of trade-marks and trade- 
names have been furnished. In the 
activities of this bureau, much litiga- 
tion has been avoided and thousands 
and thousands of dollars saved for 
clients. It may be worth your while 
to look into this. 





Working with national advertisers, 
our organization produces sales-auxil- 
iaries in the forms ef window trims, 
cut-out attractors, store cards and post- 
ers. Our patented process of repro- 
ducing fabrics shows goods in such a 
realistic way that people try picking 
it from the paper. Those who know, 
say the like of this work has never 
been done before. 


If you use calendars this is the place 
to get them. They are thoughtfully 
conceived, carefully printed and the 
subjects well chosen from the works 
of famous painters. If you use color- 
printing in large or small quantity, 
you are invited to get in touch with us. 
The fact that our customers stay with 
us must indicate fidelity to their 
interests. 


If you are interested in fine print- 
ing craftsmanship, write us on 
your business stationery for the 
most realistic specimen you hare 
ever seen. 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
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The Case for Single Product 
Advertising 





Advertisers Who Are Finding It More Profitable to Feature Single Prod- 
ucts Than to Group Them 


HE question of when to adopt 
the family of products idea 
in an advertising campaign and 
when to concentrate on individual 
products by presenting them in 
series is one which may properly 


occupy the serious attention of 
many advertisers. 
On the one side there are the 


obvious advantages of economy 
and efficiency in selling that go 
with group advertising and the 
good-will which can at the same 
time be developed for the name 
of the house. On the other, there 
is the more accurate tracing of 
results to certain mediums, the 
better opportunity there is to make 
sales in an advertisement when 
only one product is described, and 
the advantage of being able to 
“drive” on certain products to 
meet special conditions. 
Unquestionably the size of the 
campaign—the amount of money 
to be expended for advertising— 
would have something to do with 
determining the advisability of 
one plan over the other. Again, 
the condition of the market or the 
factory is a big factor. During 
the war, for example, many adver- 
tisers were obliged to turn their 
manufacturing organizations, in 
whole or in part, over to war 
work, or their production facili- 
ties were taxed to the utmost to 
keep up with an abnormal de- 
mand. Product advertising, in 
such cases, was found to be highly 


undesirable, aggravating an al- 
ready critical situation. Under 
those circumstances, institutional 


advertising proved for many con- 
cerns to be the means of holding 
their markets for them until the 
time came when they were ready 
once more to go after business. 

In the present buyer’s market, 
the question of the family of 
products idea versus the single 


Product plan for an advertising 
campaign presents quite a different 
aspect from what it would in an 
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ordinary seller's market. The 
drift toward lower price levels has 
brought in an era of window 
shopping. People spend more time 
scrutinizing window displays con- 
taining merchandise and price 
tickets than they do looking into 
windows where prices are not 
given. This tendency has been 
more and more noticeable in re- 
cent newspaper advertising. 

One of the great developments 
in advertising during the last few 
years is that of institutional adver- 
tising. It is an achievement that 
should be written in a bold hand 
upon the record of accomplish- 
ments. Too many large advertis- 
ers have proved its value to give 
an argument against it much 
weight. Group advertising, like- 
wise, has demonstrated its efficacy 
in cases without number, as wit- 
ness the Armour campaign de 
scribed in a _ recent issue of 
Printers’ INK. There are liter- 
ally scores of advertisers, how- 
ever, who might find it vastly 
more profitable at the present 
juncture to play up price and 
product and concentrate their ef- 
forts toward the making of imme- 
diate sales. 
ADVERTISING FOR THE WHOLE LINE 

The case has already been stated 
many times for the family of 
products plan—Armour & Co., 
National Biscuit Co., Sherwin- 
Williams, Del Monte products. 
One fact that never should be 
overlooked in connection with 
such campaigns is the number of 
products in the line and the rate 
at which old products are dropped 
and new ones added. The Ar- 
mour campaign is a good example 
of this. The line contains in the 
neighborhood of 300 food items 
and new items are constantly be- 
ing added. Featuring one or two 
items in a single advertisement, 
or even a half-dozen at a time, 
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would take too long a time to 
cover the entire line. The list of 
products therefore was divided 
into convenient groups, such as 
cooking fats, sea foods, prepared 
meats, and the like, and each 
group was covered in an adver- 
tisement. This brief statement 
does not by any means describe 
the exact way in which the cam- 
paign was developed, and for full 
particulars the reader should re- 
fer to Printers’ INK of January 
13, 1921, but it does make the 
point clear that single product ad- 
vertising for a line of hundreds 
of products would present many 
difficulties. 

There are many advertisers who 
have used all three methods at 
various times, or simultaneously. 
Perhaps the United States Rubber 
Co. furnishes the best example of 
the combination plan. There is in- 
stitutional advertising for the 
company and the trade-mark; sep- 
arate campaigns for automobile 
goods, mechanical goods, clothing 
or apparel, and sundries; and 
campaigns for certain products, 
like tires, bathing caps, golf balls, 
rubbers, etc. 

The question of greatest inter- 
est to advertisers at this time is 
whether the manufacturer of a 
limited number of products can 
secure the greatest amount of 
benefit from advertising his prod- 
ucts separately er in groups. 

One of the best examples on 
record is that of the Joseph Camp- 
bell Co. with its soup, and pork 
and beans. Soup is always adver- 
tised separately and so is pork 
and beans. In one sense it might 
be said that the soup campaign 
represents a group of products 
twenty-one kinds—but the big 
thing in the advertisement is the 
kind of soup, like Tomato Soup. 
There is the picture of the can of 
Tomato Soup, and the copy de- 
scribes it. 


EACH PRODUCT GETS SEPARATE 
TREATMENT 


Another good example of single 
product advertising is the Heinz 
campaign. Each advertisement 
presents just one product—Baked 
Jeans, Spaghetti, Tomato Ket- 
chup, Vinegar, Horseradish, Ap- 
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ple Butter. The whole line is 
linked up with the famous “57” 
trade-mark. 

What is the full case for the 
single product plan and what is 
the best that can be claimed for 
it? An excellent answer to this 
question is given by a manufac- 
turer of electrical appliances. It 
is at least an illuminating presen- 
tation of the case from the stand- 
point of the advertiser of a spe- 
cialty and should have its weight 
with other advertisers whose 
products and methods of market- 
ing bear any analogy to those of 
this company : 

“We treat each device in a sep- 
arate advertisement rather than 
follow the policy of other manu- 
facturers of a line of specialties, 
who incorporate in one advertise- 
ment a description of the merit 
or advantages of half a dozen of 
their products. 

“First of all, we believe that 
each of our advertisements by it- 
self gains at least the average at- 
tention from a reader to the adver- 
tising columns of any of these 
publications. And each advertise- 
ment leaves, we like to think, in 
the mind of the reader a fairly 
clear and definite impression of 
the product that we are talking 
about. Not only that, but the re- 
curring appearance of three or 
four advertisements in one issu 
of any publication tends to in- 
crease the ‘institutional’ or pres- 
tige-gaining value of our cam- 
paign. The frequent repetition of 
our name, coupled with each of 
our products, goes far to establish 
this company in the mind of the 
public. 

“Now, were we to treat al! our 
products in a full-page advertise- 
ment or a ‘spread,’ we would run 
the danger of leaving but a vague 
and jumbled impression of half 
a dozen different devices in the 
mind of the reader, and we would 
fail to obtain the benefit of the 
successive appearances of our 
name. 

“Although all our products are 
electrical devices and have one 
common feature—the electric mo- 
tor—nevertheless,. there are so 
many points of difference that it 
would be difficult to give each one 
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Foreign Rate Cut 
Two Cents 


April first, the foreign rate for 
The Minneapolis Journal be- 
comes 20 cents, a cut of two 
cents a line. The adjustment 
to this lower rate is automatic 
on all existing contracts, and 
does not necessitate sending a 
new contract or revision of 
present contracts. 


This reduction is made possible 
by the recent cut in newsprint, 
and the promptness with which 
TheJournalispassingonthissav- 
ing to its advertisers is another 
proof of the co-operation which 
this newspaper always has 
given its national advertisers. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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of these devices proper treatment 
in one advertisement. Some of 
our devices have been on the mar- 
ket for a number of years. The 
public has become acquainted with 
them. No educational campaign 
or introduction to readers is need- 
ed. Others, on the other hand— 
like the carpet washer, for in- 
stance—are new, unique, abso- 
lutely unlike anything on the mar- 
ket. 

“Copy for the vibrator must 
necessarily differ from copy for 
the vacuum cleaner. We cannot 
attempt to talk about the carpet 
washer as we talk about the sew- 
ing motor—at least, we cannot if 
we wish to make sales. The 
readers know what the sewing 
motor is. We can depend upon 
our advertising campaign follow- 
ing conventional lines to bring 
customers to our dealers, who 
sell sewing motors. It is neces- 
sary with the carpet washer, how- 
ever, to deal briefly with methods 
of carpet cleaning, to introduce 
the carpet washer itself, and its 
radically different method of 
cleaning, and then to find the mar- 
ket for this machine, we must 
point out to readers that this ma- 
chine offers an ‘opportunity for 
husbands and sons and brothers 
to make money. It can readily 
be seen that the story of the car- 
pet washer differs materially from 
the story of any other of our de- 
vices, and these other devices in 
turn have many points of dif- 
ference and must be treated in 
very different fashion. 

“We are quite certain that any 
attempt to tell the story of all 
of our products, and there are 
others that we have not men- 
tioned, in one advertisement—no 
matter how large the display or 
how striking the advertisement— 
would seriously weaken our whole 
campaign. 

“Tt is, of course, much easier to 
ascertain the proper mediums in 
which to advertise our products 
by following our present course, 
since by keying each individual ad- 
vertisement, we are able to tell 
fairly well just what the drawing 
power of the various advertise- 
ments in the various publications 
in which they appear 
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“We have not attempted to go 
into detail in giving you these 
reasons but we believe that we 
have covered the ground suffi- 
ciently well to show you that we 
have found certain definite advan- 
tages in following our policy of 
individual advertisements to make 
it wise for us to continue to do 
so. 

This is merely the testimony of 
one advertiser who has found the 
single product plan effective and 
resultful. It would be interesting 
at this time to hear the experi- 
ences of others. 


Rash Promises of Advertising 


Returns 
Easton, Pa., Mar. 7, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some of us feel like thanking you for 
telling Mr. Adam R. Damm in your issue 
of March 3 that: 

“It is a mistake to try to figure 
out advertising, or to attempt to give 
estimates or guarantees as to what it 
will do. For advertising requires an 
investment in one of the most illimi- 
table things in the world—faith.” 

Perhaps advertising men mean well 
when they give assurances of being able 
to eliminate guess, gamble, uncertainty, 
venture or adventure from advertising 
campaigns, but there is risk in claiming 
too much. To fix quotas and standards 
based on similar efforts is all right, and 

certainly we should get at gll the facts 
and conditions relating to a particular 
problem that can be brought to light, but 
attempting to prophesy how many read- 
ers will see or read a given me ssage, the 
exact effects of certain appeals, the costs 
of inquiries, the proportion of sales, 
total sales, etc., is a different matter. 

Just recently I talked with a business 
manager who three years ago had assur- 
ance from an advertising agency as to 
what 1920 sales would be if the con- 
cern did a certain amount of advertising. 
The total was far from the amount fixed 
by the agency, and the result is an ad- 
vertiser who is more skeptical about ad- 
vertising than he was at the outset of 
his experience. 

Ne advertising men are continually 
groaning about the conservatism and 
doubts of the general business man on 
the subject of advertising. If we would 
censor the idle talk, illogical argument 
and rash promises within our circle, very 
likely we would have less cause for com 
plaint. S. Rotanp Hatt 


Dearden in Charge of Direct- 
Mail Exhibition 

C. W. Dearden, advertising manager 
of the Strathmore Paper Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee that will direct the ex 
hibits to be held at the convention of the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Association at 
Springfield, Mass., October 25-28. 
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QUI 
Try Ohio—It Pays! 





Here’s The Best Way T 


No. 5 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


AKE 


the 


Here is a market that is teeming with poten- 
These people are among the best in 

Many of them are old-timers in Ohio 
—native sons—and Americans clear to the bone. 
American - ambitions, 


tiality! 
America. 


They have American ideas, 


certain that every piece of 

your national advertising appears 
also in the Select List of Ohio Dailies 4 
50-section newspaper that 
reaches the best people in 50 of the 
most progressive towns in Ohio. 





M 
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American desires. They want the best of every- 
thing, and as much of it as they can possibly get. 


And these people have the money to -buy! 
Ride through Ohio and you see evidences of pros- 
perity on every hand. ‘The people are workers, 
money-savers, home-owners—and they are just as 
anxious to buy as you are to sell good food, good 





clothes, good products of every kind. 


SELECT 


LIST o 








Mz 
Alliance Review and Leader East Liverpeol Review and Tribune Me 
Ashland Times-Gazette East Palestine Leader Mz 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon Findlay Republican + 
Athens Messenger Fostoria Times Ne 
Bellefontaine Index-Republican Fre mont News Ne 
Bellevue Gazette Greenville Advocate Ni 
Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune Hamilton Journal Ne 
Bucyrus Telegraph Kenton News-Republican Pic 
Cambridge Jeffersonian Lancaster Gazette Po 
Chillicothe Gazette Lorain Times-Herald Pe 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Mansfield News 
Delaware Gazette Marietta Times 





Robert E. Waripir 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue 


Tel. Madison Sq. 3! 


IC! 
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Hl Hm 
=) Use the Select List—IJt Pulls! 


y Teach Into Ohio’s Pocket : 


Remember this, please: The Select List of 
Ohio Dailies reaches 50 Ohio towns that range 
in size from 5,000 to 40,000, with an average of 
15,000. And the average American town of 15,- 
000 is a pretty substantial community! Here is 
a medium that blankets 50 of these communities 
for you. Certainly you cannot afford to stay out 
of the Select List. If ever, now is the time to 
get in! 











Write for the 
free 125-page 
booklet qiving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 50 | 
Ohio Select 




















Cities | 
i] 
T 0 | 
Marion Star Sandusky Registe | 
| Tribune Martins Ferry Times Steubenville Herald Star 
Marysville Tribune Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Middletown News-Signal Troy News 
Mt. Vernon Republic can-Ne Uhrichsville Chronicle 
New Philadelphia Times Upper Sandusky Union 
Newark Advocate Urbana Citizen and Democrat 
Niles News Van Wert Times 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald Warren Chronicle 
Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch Wilmington News-Journal 
Pomeroy News Wooster Record 
Portsmouth Times and Sun Xenia Republican and Gazette | 
Salem News Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 





Jaripirector of Advertising 


Sq. 3 HHICAGO: 5 South Wabash Avenue Tel. Randolph 4977 
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This is Market Development 


T= Barnum Creamery (at Barnum, Min- 
nesota, population 200) recently sent us 


this report: 


Paid to Patrons 
for Cream and Eggs 


Increase in Business 
Over Previous Year 


1911... $33,861.56 

1912... 41,754.55 23% 
1913... 48,998.59 17% 
1914... 52,204.70 6% 
1915... 67,767.71 29% 
1916. 91,579.88 36% 
1917... 124,864.45 36% 
1918... 153,017.03 23% 
1919... 213,121.46 39% 
1920... 268,523.19 21% 


There are 810 OTHER CREAMERIES in 


Minnesota. 


Each one issues monthly pay checks to 
its patrons. 


Each one is 


every year. 


increasing its business 


Each one is helping to make Minnesota 
the leading farm market. 


Write us for more information about 
Minnesota's strength as a merchandising 
territory. 





The Northwest Weekly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Representatives : oy 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
95 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations _ 
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How Sherwin-Williams Reduces 
Dealer Mortality 


A Pan of Education That Starts the New Agent Right 


By A. J. Reiss 


Manager, General Sales Promotion, 


OME time ago I read in 
Printers’ INK an article re- 
garding dealer mortality and how 
this could be reduced. We, too, 
have had our dealer mortality 
problem, and still have it, prob- 
ably more so than the average 
concern because of strict agency 
regulations we impose upon the 
dealer who buys our products. 
For instance, we require a yearly 
minimum purchase of a certain 
amount in order that the dealer 
keep our agency for his town 
and we also exact further re- 
quirements on merchandising dis- 
plays, etc. Naturally this tends 
to keep our agency list pretty 
well cleared of deadwood, but 
when we make our yearly check 
up of our agents, we naturally 
have quite a number of agents to 
list in the “dropped” column. 

Whenever we made up the list 
of dropped agents and checked to 
find the reason for dropping, we 
found that almost 75 per cent of 
the dropped agents were mer- 
chants handling our line less than 
three years and we further found 
that the majority of these dropped 
agents were merchants with barely 
passable rating. From these in- 
vestigations we drew two con- 
clusions: The representative must 
use greater discretion in picking 
his agents and the house must 
devise some scheme or system to 
hold these agents once they are 
landed. 

In tackling the former problem, 
we supplied each of our traveling 
representatives with a carefully 
selected list of prospective agents 
in each town, whose ratings were 
beyond question and whose busi- 
ness ability we knew something 
about. This was our preferred 
list of agency prospects and it is 
the only list we use in our sales 
promotion work and is the list 
the representatives work from in 








The Sherwin-Williams Company 


going after towns in which we 
are not represented. 

In tackling our second problem, 
which was the most difficult to 
solve, we thought of many things, 
but have finally narrowed down 
our list of activities to the fol- 
lowing : 

A series of ten standard letters 
was written and a set of these 
letters was sent to each district 
sales promotion department. This 
series of ten letters is mailed to 
each new agent landed, one being 
sent each ten days. 

CLOSE CONTACT THROUGH LETTERS 


Letter No. 1 is a general “thank 
you” letter and welcomes the 
agent into our organization. 

Letter No. 2 gives him sugges- 
tions for the proper display of the 
goods, such as shelving arrange- 
ments, display cases, etc. 

Letter No. 3 tells him how to 
use the advertising display fea- 
tures we sent with his opening 
stock order. 

Letter No. 4 tells him about 
our national advertising and how 
he can co-operate with us to get 
the full benefit of our national 
advertising in his town. 

Letter No. 5 takes up our sales 
promotion service and how our 
property owner circularization will 
secure business for him. 

Letter No. 6 tells him about our 
special decorative service and how 
to co-operate with that depart- 
ment. 

Letter No. 7 gives talking points 
on our various products. 

Letter No. 8 takes up the per- 
sonal work our representative 
will do whenever he calls on the 
agent, such as selling property 
owners, etc. 

Letter No. 9 asks the agent if 
there is anything we can do to 
increase his knowledge of our 
proposition. 
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_ Letter No. 10 sums up the en- 
tire proposition. 


Through this series of letters 
we have been able to establish 
splendid contact with the new 


agent and have taken up with him 
step by step every point of our 
proposition already covered by our 
representative when he sold the 
opening order. 

We must not forget that the 
average retail merchant is a busy 
man and oftentimes he forgets 
about 75 per cent of what the 
representative told him when he 
sold the goods. If this condition 
were allowed to continue without 
some effort from the office to 
check it, there would be no cause 
to wonder why so many new deal- 
ers dropped by the wayside after 
a short time. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETING FOR 

DEALERS’ CLERKS 


Our second method of getting 
the new agent started right. is 
through meetings with the retail 
clerks. These meetings are con- 
ducted in the evening by our rep- 
resentatives when they take up 
in detail the manufacture and sale 
of our products and tell the clerks 
what is in the package, what argu- 
ments to use in selling our goods, 
and other things along that line. 
These sales meetings have worked 
out very successfully and are now 
standardized sufficiently where our 
representatives take a regular out- 
fit with them for conducting the 
meeting. 

We recently held one of these 
educational meetings for a new 
agent in the State of Indiana. This 
merchant is one of the leading 
hardware dealers in his State, and 
our sales manager, who went with 
the representative to conduct the 
educational meeting, talked to 
twenty-five managers and clerks. 
They opened cans of the goods to 
drive home the talking points and 
the meeting lasted from seven 
p. m. until midnight. As a re- 
sult every clerk in this store tried 
to sell paint to every customer. 
The agent’s sales are in a healthy 
condition and our trade has bene- 
fited accordingly. 

Work of this kind not only sells 


AN 


INK Mar. 17, 192; 
more merchandise, but stops com. 
petition, for no merchant yill 
throw out your line when he sees 
what pains you are taking to se 
that his clerks are educated to the 
sales possibilities of your products, 
_ Another part of our education 
for our new agents is our retail 
paint salesmanship course. This 
consists of seven printed lesson: 
and is sent to the clerks in the 
new agent’s store. We have found 
this course very successful. Our 
representatives secure the name 
of the clerks who are to receive 
this course, and the bulletins are 
mailed one every week for seven 
weeks. 

These bulletins not only try to 
tell the retail clerk how to sell 
our goods, but how to make bet- 
ter salesmen of themselves. 
Here is a paragraph from Bu:- 


letin No. 1: 
“There are certain fundamental 
things every man must know 


about his job. He must realizx 
its relation to business in general 
and must know what he is sup- 
posed to do. There is no position 
in the commercial world more im- 
portant than the retail salesman 
You represent the connecting link 
between the manufacturer and the 
merchant (your employer) ané 
the great buying public. Through 
your hands pass all the products 
of the mills, factories and work- 
shops. The merchant may stock 
the goods, but until the goods have 
progressed through you to the 
ultimate purchaser, the sale is not 
consummated.” 

Then, again, in these lessons wt 
try to give the clerks talking 
points on our material. For in 
stance, in one bulletin we say: 

“Study the color cards. Do you 
appreciate the vast amount of time 
consumed in getting accurate data 
regarding the proper treatment 0/ 
the surface, thinning, drying, etc. 
printed in these little folders? Get 
some wooden panels and make en- 
durance tests. Compare our out- 
side white with the leading com- 
petitor in your town. Brush them 
out side by side. Notice the 
spreading quality, covering, color, 
etc.” _ ; 

To sum up the entire propos 
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“The Higher the 


Fewer’’ 


Mrs. John Jones, with the industrious 
husband and three kids, is the ideal reader 
of advertisements. 


She makes the family prosperity by watch- 
ing the pennies. The kids are hard on 
shoes and dresses and trousers, and they 
all eat prodigiously. 


Mrs. Percy Smythe, a little better off in 
the world’s goods, reads the ads too, but 
not quite so carefully, because she has 
only to watch the dollars. The pennies 
take care of themselves. 


Mrs. Llewelyn Brown-Gottrocks, rich as 
dirt, buys from hearsay and scorns the ads. 


If she hears that Mrs. Smith-Green was the 
rage of the party in a gown designed by 
Madam Glob, Madam Glob wins a new 
customer. 


Madam Glob could advertise to her fora 
generation and never catch her eye. 


Remember that it always works out in ad- 
vertising results ‘“‘the higher the fewer,’’ 
and that Mrs. John Jones with the indus- 
trious husband and three kids is the real 
backbone of advertising. 





EVENING 


Member A. B. C. February Circulation 396,888 
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tion, or to “cap the climax” we 
mail all of our agents once a 
month our SWP _ Monthly 


News Letter. This consists of a 
letter designed with the idea of 
giving our agents timely hints on 
the sale of our products and what 
they should do in co-operation 
with us to increase their business. 
For instance, our October news 
letter told them how to make more 
money by establishing a separate 
paint department with a man in 
charge. Our December news !et- 
ter gave hints on how to take in- 
ventories, how to figure inven- 
tories and how to figure profits 
and how to keep track of pur- 
chases. The January news letter 
took up the selling of various 
specialties during winter’ months 
when the demand for outside 
paints is negligible. Our February 
news letter talked about selling 
stunts to get people in the store. 
April we will devote to going after 
exterior house paint business, etc. 

The foregoing comprises our 
activities along these lines. While 
we have not succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the mortality altogether, we 
have succeeded in reducing it by 
a considerable percentage. In our 
estimation, there is no question of 
greater importance to the manu- 
facturer than dealer mortality be- 
cause one lost agent cannot be rec- 
tified by securing another agent, 
if your consider selling cost, ad- 
vertising cost, etc. all of which 
have been expended originally 
when this lost agent was landed. 
The time to stop mortality is, in 
our estimation, before evidences 
of mortality appear and that means 
an educational course when the 
dealer has been landed. 


Knapp Fence Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Knapp Fence Company, Cleveland, 
maker of lawn fences, industrial 
fences and factory wire partitions, has 
placed its account with The Schulte 
Tiffany Co., Cleveland advertising 
agency. 


The advertising of the “Magicoal’’ 
electric fire, which it is claimed “‘resem- 
bles the living coal fire” and is being dis- 
tributed in the United States by J. & C 
Fischer, New York, is being placed by 
the Boswell-Frankel Agency, New York. 
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Appreciation of a Railroad 
Advertised 


Railroad runs 
and evidently 


The Lehigh Valley 
through Lehighton, Pa. 
gives excellent freight service to at 
least one business in that town, the 
Kemerer Hardware Company. This hard 
war company, in paid advertising, has 
expressed its appreciation of the rail 
roads’ service. Here is what the hard 
ware company said: 


“Fourteen reasons why Lehighton, 
Weissport and Packerton people should 
patronize dealers who are shippers of 


and receivers of freight via Lehigh Val 


ley Railroad. Because 
“1. Lehighton is a Sse town 
“2. Ninety per cent of the wage 
earners are L. V. employees 
“3. The community owes its pros 


perity to L. V. influences. 
“4. The L. V. affords better shipping 
facilities. 
‘5. It enjoys better freight receiving 
facilities. 
“6, It supports important Car Repair 
Shops. 
“7. It has an up-to-date passenger 
station. 
“8. It has prospects for still greater 
improvements. 
“9. It is the main railroad 
Grand Valley of the Lehigh. 
“10. It is the direct. cause for in- 
creased property values. 
“11. It encourages the employment of 
American labor. 
2. It distributes the famous Hazle- 
ton Region Coal (the best yet) 
“13. It has direct one-day freight ser- 
vice from Philadelphia. 
"14 Le distributes $2,000,000 in wages 
per yea 
“We — Hazleton coal, Lehigh 
Valley delivered. We suggest that you 
buy it, and you will then settle forever 
that burning question as to which coal 
to use. The answer is, Hazleton Region 
Coal.” 


in the 


Conference on Employees’ 
Magazines at Phila- 
delphia. 


A conference of plant editors, em- 
ployment managers and personnel work- 
ers on “The Value of the Employees’ 
Magazine for the Promotion of Human 
Relations in Industry” will be held in 
Philadelphia March 17. The meeting is 
under the auspices of The Philadelphia 
Association for the Discussion of Em- 
ployment Problems. 

Richard Spillane, editor of the busi- 
ness section of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, will speak on “The Place of the 
Plant Publication in Industrial Rela 
tions,” 


Join Cosmopolitan Productions 
George B. Van Cleve has been ap- 

pointed general manager, and Leo A. 

Pollock, formerly with Fox Film Cor- 

poration. has been made publicity man- 

ager of Cosmopolitan Productions, of the 

— Filni Service Studios, New 
ork 
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How Silvertip Got 


His Big Claws 


by Thornton W. Burgess, 
is the Green Meadow 
Club story in the April 
number of the JOURNAL. 


Thornton W. Burgess is 
probably the world’s great- 
est writer of animal stories 
for children. 


The JOURNAL thus far 
has published ninety-six 
of Mr. Burgess’ stories— 
one a month for eight 
years. 


The People’s Home Journal 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 


NEW YORK 
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Built in 
( The surface looked good, but the weight of the 
y finished house broke through the surface. 
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The builder did not dig deep enough to learn 
what was underneath. 









Advertising is built upon circulation. The surface 
—the total net paid — may look good. 





The final test comes when an elaborate adver- 
tising campaign is constructed upon it. Beautiful 
art work and admirable copy will not save it then 
if the circulation is not suited to the campaign. 
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Test first! Dig far enough to find out. Dig far 
enough into the A. B. C. report to get the facts. 


A) 





eS 
ae 


The A. B. C. is supreme in the realm of circula- 
tion facts, but merely to identify a publisher as a 
member of the A. B. C. is not enough. To ask 
for an A. B.C. report is not enough. To read the 
circulation figures on the first page of that report 
is not enough. 


Study and apply al/ the data in the A. B. C. 
report and you will be sure before you build! 
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Today, more must be expected of advertising 
ti | dollars. Scientific space selection is the way to 
‘| assure yourself of more results. 








347 Avenue -New York 
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Newspaper Representatives 
Addressed by A. H. Deute 


A. H. Deute, sales manager of the 
Borden Sales Company, ‘“‘Eagle Brand” 
condensed milk, etc., spoke before the 
members of The Six-P: int League at a 
meeting in the McAlpin Hotel, New 
York, on March 15. Mr. Deute’s com- 
pany a short time ago entered upon an 


extensive newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. At that time Mr. Deute was ad- 
vertising manager. He related his ex- 


periences with sellers of newspaper space 
gained at that time, and warned his 
hearers against a selling policy that in- 
cluded criticism of competing news- 
papers. 

The next meeting of The Six-Point 
League will be held in April at New 
York. Members “of the Chicago news- 
paper advertising representatives’ or- 
ganization will be present at this 
meeting, and the Chicago and New York 
organizations acting together will formu- 
late their policies for the coming year. 


Whitehead and Chesman 
Return to Seaman 


Walter Whitehead and Walter L. 
Chesman have returned to Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York. 


Mr. Whitehead left the Seaman agency 
in 1919 to join Wilfred O. Floing, Chi. 
cago, and later became vice-president and 
a stockholder of Husband & Thomas Co., 
Chicago agency. Mr. Whitehead will 
supervise the art work of the Seaman 
agency. 

Mr. Chesman started in the copy de- 

partment of the Seaman agency in 1912, 
leaving two years later to join the Dry 
Goods Economist. He has since been 
with the Atlas Agency, Scribner’s Maga- 
cine and Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, 
New York agency. During the war Mr. 
Chesman served in the navy as a lieu- 
tenant attached to Admiral Wilson’s 
staff. 


Potts-Turnbull Agency Adds 
Two Accounts 


The Potts-Turnbull Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, has added to its accounts 
the Leon S. Boucher Cigar Co., Joplin, 
Mo., and the Ash Grove Portland Ce 
ment Co., Kansas City. Newspapers 
of the Southwest are being used to ad- 
vertise the “Flor de Leon” cigar, lead- 
ing product of the Boucher company. 
Farm papers and newspapers are being 
used in the Ash Grove campaign 





New York Legislature Has 
Hearing on Model Statute 


Printers’ Ink Model Statute, which 
had already been introduced in the As- 
sembly of the Legislature of New York, 
was introduced in the Senate of that 
body on March 14 by Senator John Mul 
len, of Rochester. 

A hearing on the bill was held before 
a Joint Assembly and Senate Committee 
on March 15. 
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Club Hear 


Representatives’ 
Rates Discussed 


The members of the Representatives’ 


Club, in a meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on March 14, heard a discus 
sion on advertising rates. George S, 
Fowler, advertising manager of Colgate 
& Company, presented an advertiser’s 
point of view. Mr. Fowler said that as 
an advertiser he was not urging that 
rates should be lowered, but that he was 
very desirous of knowing that e aC h pub 
lication into which his company’s adver 
tising went had rates based upon actual 
costs. 

L. D. Fernald, advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Post, presented 
the publisher’s viewpoint on the rate 
question. He asserted that publishers 
had put their house in order and that a 
great number of publishers could readily 
present statements of costs to advertisers 
He quoted at some length statistics show 
ing various increases in publishing costs. 


Chicago Office for Grandin 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 
A separate 


Illinois corporation has 


been organized by Grandin-Dorrance 
Sullivan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Offices have been opened by this 


new corporation in Chicago. 

E. C. Griffith will be vice-president 
in charge of the Chicago office. Mr. 
Griffith was formerly advertising man 
ager of the Chicago Daily News and has 
been engaged in agency work in Chicago. 


H. K. Hollister with The 
H. K. McCann Co. 


Howard K. Hollister is now a mem 
ber of the copy staff of The H. K. M« 
Cann Company at New York. Mr 
Hollister was formerly with the J 
ae Thompson Company and the 

. J. Ross Company. 


“Photoplay Magazine” Ap- 


points C. W. Fuller 


C. W. Fuller, recently Eastern adver 
tising manager of The Christian Herald 
New York, has been made advertising 
manager of Photoplay Magazine. Mr 
Fuller will have his headquarters at 
New York. 


Nyal Company Appoints 
Erwin Fauser 

Erwin Fauser is now advertising 
manager of the Nyal Company, “Nyal” 
drugs, etc. Mr. Fauser has been with 
this company for the last seven years, 
and was in charge of the dealers’ 
service department. 


New Cleveland Art Service 


E. F. Schueren, formerly staff artist 
of the Penton Publishing Co., Cleve 
land, is manager of an advertising art 
service established at Cleveland under 
the name of the Castle Studios. 
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Americans have reason to be 
proudof the character and achieve- 
ce ment of the American Telephone 
his and Telegraph Company. 


ent Twenty-five million miles of 
wire laid, over 230,000 trained and 
“ splendidly organized workers 
handling 34,000,000 calls a day 
indicate in some measure the 
importance to our civilization of 
this great institution. 


: Constant progress and continuous 
service have been its watchwords 
from the beginning. 


. The American Telephone and 

Telegraph Company have en- 

trusted P. P. C. with varied and 

exacting printing problems for 

many years. We have considered 

this connection a continued privi- 

lege and, if we may be permitted 
to add, a significant compliment. 


Publishers Printing Company 
209 West 25th Street 
Telephone Chelsea 7840 
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© What you want, Mr. Advertiser, is quantity 
circulation—millions of it!—Niagaras of it! 
—the productive and the potential!—the 
immediate and the ultimate!—the wheat 
and the chaff!—the “flush” and the “shy” 
—the prosperous for now and the strug- 
gling for later!—for the Have-Nots of today 
are the Haves of tomorrow, and the only 
sure way to benefit from the rising fortunes 
of the American people is to direct your 
appeal to all ages, all wages, and all stages 
of social and economic development!! 


THE 


AMERICAN WEEKLY 


The American Weekly is a principal feature of the New YorkAmerican, 

Chicago Herald and Examiner, Boston Advertiser, Washington Times, 

Los Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and Atlanta Georgian. 
A. J. Kobler, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York. 

W. J. Griswold, Western Representative, Hearst Building, Chicago. 


cITy POPULATION PAPER CIRCULATION 
New York City . . 5,620,048 New York American. 1,135,141 
Chicago ...... 2,701,705 Chicago Herald Ex. . 732,298 
Boston ....... 748,060 Boston Adv. ...... 409,183 
Washington.... 437,571 Washington Times . . 44,000 
Los Angeles .... 576,073 Los Angeles Ex. .... 214,000 
San Francisco... 508,410 San Fran. Ex. ..... 290,000 


REREBR ccccese 200,616 Atlanta Georgian... 105,527 
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Me as 
Virtues of an 


By A. L. 


have a wonder- 
Suppose it 18 


S' PPOSE you 
\ Tl product. 
ndamentally right, is needed by 
a rge market, is merchandised 
long thoroughly modern lines and 
richly desefves patronage. Sup- 
pose you exploit these good points 
every form of printed appeal 
possible, and as conscientiously as 
ou know how. Suppose you 
ilyze the market and the product 
1 exploit just the very things 
should be exploited and in a 
nanner that is praised even by 
your competitors, 

And suppose, despite all this, the 
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public reftises to buy. What is 
to be done? 

More than one advertiser has 
faced this very situation, baffled; 


chagrined, perplexed, knowing not 
what to do. 

More than likely he faith 
in advertising. If he only studied 
all advertising and all failures 
and successes with closer scrutiny, 
he would be more tolerant. He 
would learn, among other things, 
that certain propositions, certain 
articles, are slow to make progress, 
despite the most — scientifically 
planned advertising. He would 
learn that in many cases, a project 
has stubbornly refused to budge 
for many years, only to blossom 
forth, suddenly, unexpectedly, at 
the eleventh hour, just when ex- 
ecutives had given it up as a hope- 
less effort. 

Fighting what 
hopeless battle is one of the oldest 
sensations of advertising. Most 
newcomers in the field are im- 
patient of results. They expect the 
phenomenal to happen. Advertis- 
ing will bring immediate returns, 
but this is not generally true. We 
have no right to expect it. 

Any one of a number of things 


loses 


seems to be a 


can transpire to check the ad- 
vance of sales and of reactions 
from general advertising. A man- 


When the Public Refuses to 
Respond 


es That Must Be Taken When People Apparently Disregard the 
Advertised 


Article 


‘Townsend 


ufacturer of a new kind of con- 
densed milk visited a_ certain 
Southern town, and began a 
concentrated drive. Four-column 
newspaper space was employed, 
every day in the week. This ad- 
vertising continued strenuously 
for three weeks and was _ sup- 
ported by a heavy barrage of 
dealer material, poster advertising 
and car-cards, to say nothing of 


expensive window trims. The 
most exacting self-analysis con- 
vinced the advertiser that every 


unit of his drive was right. 

But the campaign was a failure, 
and everyone in the organization 
admitted as much. 

An advertising agency man 
went out to investigate. (The 
drive had originated without the 
aid of an agency.) In one day, 
this expert knew the reason for 
the failure. For two weeks just 
prior to the starting of the cam- 
another condensed milk 


paign 

house had covered the same ter- 
ritory in very much the same 
fashion. It had used posters, 
car-cards, window trims and 
heavy newspaper copy. And it 
had sold milk. The brand was 


popularized, for the time being at 
least. 
The public refused to be quite 


so fickle as to leave off one and 
take on another brand on such 
short notice. The territory was 


simply not ripe for a condensed 
milk drive. 
EXACTLY RIGHT 


DETAILS MUST BE 


A canning industry put out potted 
beef some years ago, flavored in 
a new way and heralded as quite 
the ‘finest thing of its kind ever 
produced. The labels were gor- 
geous and the advertising, in cer- 
tain sections of the country where 
the product was tried out, pre- 


pared by men long identified with 


such goods. 
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A remarkable thing happened. 
For a week grocers reported splen- 
did sales. Then, as suddenly as it 
had started, the boom stopped 
short. This, despite the fact that 
the advertising continued as_ be- 
fore, and even in greater volume. 

Again an investigator—a woman 
—was put into the field to comb it 
for an answer. What was wrong 
with the advertising ? 

There was nothing wrong with 
the advertising. But the short- 
heads at the factory had blun- 
dered. The potied beef was being 
put up in cans made of tamper- 
proof tin. It was tough enough 
to withstand the impact of a pile 
driver. The little mechanical 
contrivance sent with the cans 
were not strong enough to pull 
off the top and housewives said 
that the tin invariably turned the 
point of a can-opener. It was a 
long, hard, aggravating job to get 
at the contents, and rather than 
fuss and fool with it, women 
simply turned the product down. 
Once this defect was remedied, 
the sales went up again, for it 
was really an excellent brand of 
potted beef and deserved to win. 


PERHAPS DEMONSTRATION IS 


ESSENTIAL 

The history of certain unique 

patented inventions makes inter- 
esting reading. 

A man devised a_ remarkable 


little device for taking the peel 
from oranges. This nickel-plated 
mechanism, simplicity itself, was 
manufactured to be sold _ for 
twenty-five cents. In a_ second, 
almost, the skin could be removed 
from an orange or grapefruit. 

The entire idea was so efficient, 
so labor-saving, that sales scemed 
to be assured in advance. 

An advertising campaign was 
started, but it produced no results. 

The old-time novelty man who 
took the problem in hand smiled 
when he heard the story. 

“Tt’s what you might have ex- 
pected,” said he; “some articles— 
and this is one of them—simply 
will not sell without physical 
demonstration. This happened to 
the first patented potato peeler, 
and a hundred other kitchen de- 
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vices, each highly meritorious and 
deserving of success. 

“T have proved, to my own satis- 
faction, that such articles can’t be 
sold in the customary 
But just put a good demonstrator 
on the Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City, or in a department store, and 
have him use the device, and 
you'll sell as fast as they 
wrapped up.” 

The remarkable part of it seems 
to be that so many of these fail- 
ures happen in the case of fine 
products and worthy ideas, in- 
dispensable to the comfort and 
happiness of people, if they only 
knew. 

It is doubtful whether mere na- 
tional advertising would ever hay 
put electrical utilities on the mar- 
ket in a big way. It was years and 
years before women would try out 
electric irons, toasters, hair curlers, 
etc. Advertising appeared to mak« 
but passive impression. 

But when electrical shops and 
personal demonstrators got busy, 
it was another thing. Now the 
advertising stands ready to com- 
plete the job of salesmanship. 

The public is notoriously slow 
to accept new ideas, inventions, 
appliances. It is invariably skep- 
tical. 

We are in possession of a re- 
markable letter I 


manner 


can be 


from a man who 
is facing one of these problems. 
His product is above reproach. It 
adds materially to the comfort of 
men and women who operate auto- 
mobiles during the winter months. 
Yet it is a long, slow, desperate 
struggle to make people see the 
light. The device in question is 
for bringing warmth to the driv- 
ing wheel of the car, that the one 
operating the machine may not 
suffer from nippy weather. 

The frankness of the letter and 
the earnestness of every line of 
it tell convincingly how some 
manufacturers are forced to grit 
their teeth and battle every inch 
of the way against discouraging 
odds. 

“Allow me to explain,” the let- 
ter reads, “that this article is in 
every sense of the word an auto- 
mobile necessity during the winter 
months, but, in the f [ 


this 


face ot! 
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The New York Evening Post announces 
the appointment of Mr. Luther D. Fernald, 
as Advertising Manager, to succeed Mr. 
J. Mora Boyle, who becomes Advertising 
Manager of The New York Evening World. 


The Evening Post congratulates The 
Evening World on its choice of an Adver- 
tising Manager, whose hard work, ability 
and loyalty increased the lineage of The 
Evening Post from 3,783,959 in 1918 to 
5,628,471 in 1920. 


The New York Evening Post considers 
itself fortunate in securing as Mr. Boyle’s 
successor, Mr. Luther D. Fernald. Mr. 
Fernald was Advertising Manager of Leslie’s 
Weekly from 1914 to 1919, and more re- 
cently has been Business Manager of the 
Christian Herald, which position he leaves 
to join The Evening Post. 
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fact, there have not been sold 
during the past five years more 
than 200,000 pairs, which, as you 
will no doubt admit, is only a drop 
in the bucket. 

“Our sales have been made at 
considerable expense to us in ad- 
vertising. We have placed the 
product in the stock of almost 
every large jobber in automotive 
equipment in this country, and the 
jobbers have succeeded in selling 
small lots to dealers, but as yet, 
we are free to admit that we have 
not been successful in creating in- 
terest on the part of car owners 
to any noticeable extent. 

“The product sells for standard 
cars for ten dollars per pair, and 
fer Ford cars at seven dollars and 
fifty cents. These prices, we claim, 
are within the reach of any car 
owner; in fact, being guaranteed 
against burn-out for five years, it 
is decidedly cheaper to use them 
and inexpensive gloves, than it is 
to purchase heavily lined gloves 
which at best do not keep the 
hands warm and are clumsy for 
the driver when he is compelled 
to make quick decisions at the 
wheel. 

“We have gone to heavy ex- 
pense to produce a demonstrating 
stand, on which is mounted a pair 
of standard warmers. With every 
initial order for ten pairs, we sup- 
ply these demonstrating stands 
free to the dealer. 

“This scheme allows the dealer, 
by attaching the device to a six- 
volt battery, to make actual demon- 
strations in his own place of busi- 
ness, 

“In addition to the above, we 
have gone to the expense of send- 
ing our representatives into all 
sections of the country at inter- 
vals, to co-operate with the job- 
bing trade, by traveling with their 
salesmen and actually selling to 
the dealers the goods which we 
invoice to the jobber. Therefore, 
in certain instances, the jobber 
becomes merely a warehouse me- 
dium and a collection agency. 

“The manufacturing cost of our 
product to us is such that if we 
could sell only 150,000 pairs of 
the warmers during the winter 
months each scason to the jobbing 


/ 


trade, at the present jobber’s price, 
we could afford to spend $150,000 
in advertising and sales work. If 
we could sell 100,000 pairs direct to 
car owners, in order to stimulate 
the demand, we could afford to 
spend $500,000 in advertising and 
sales work. 

“Our device keeps the hands 
warm while the operator is driy- 
ing his car in cold weather. And 
this, regardless of the tempera- 
ture. They cost nothing to main- 
tain, have no objectionable fea- 
tures, and it would seem reason- 
able to assume that they should 
sell universally and in vast quan- 
tities.” 

This is a fair and square letter, 
straight from the shoulder, and 
illustrates exactly the problem that 
many advertisers face during thos¢ 
early days when a product is being 
introduced to its market. 

The advertiser in question has a 
particularly difficult knot to untie, 
since the automobile accessory idea 
has been sadly overdone. If auto- 
mobile owners purchased every 
really good and worthy artic 
now on the market, as an ap- 
parently necessary adjunct to the 
machine, it would require the 
added services of a trailer or two 
merely to carry the dead weight 
of it. The public has begun to 
discriminate, sharply and to say 
“no,” even when strongly tempted 
to buy. 

But advertising should not be 
blamed for some of the failures 
Nor should it be assumed that be- 
cause sales drag, the tide will not 
eventually turn. 

There never was a time yet 
when a truly fine thing did not at 
last win the public favor and sup- 
port it deserved. There is a beau- 
tiful law of compensation in this 
regard. 


Retail Chain Store System 
Owns Pottery Company 


The S. S I 


Kresge Co., retail chain 
store organization, has acquired the cor 
trol of the Mount Clemens Pottery Co., 
Mount Clemens, Mich The property 
uccount of the balance sheet of the 
Kresge Co. for 1920 showed an increase 

$4,409,422, owing to the inclusion for 


the first time of the affairs of the Mount 


Clemens compatiy. 
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Take This Market 


NEARLY 3,000,000 population market where 
A weet. factories, labor and transportation 

naturally unite to serve the most people, 
awaits the forehanded advertiser who comes and 
takes it through THE PLAIN DEALER. 


| THE PLAIN DEALER is read in first homes in 


every thriving city, town and hamlet in Northern 
Ohio—on thousands of farms never so prosperous. 


No medium is so close to this territory as THE 
PLAIN DEALER. No one knows it so well. 
Ask THE PLAIN DEALER to help you before 
you do any advertising in this greatest, richest 
market between New York and Chicago. Busi- 
ness is easy, results certain, when you take this 
market through 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern ‘Representative Western Representative 


JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 


Times Bldg. New York City 
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For Your 
Illustrated Letters 


HERE is a recent; r 


development in print- 


\ 
ing called the illustrated ena 

letter. It consists in print- b 

ing on your letter a picture ae ‘A 

or pictures of the thing = 2 

vou are writing about. oe 

These pictures, which may — 
be in color, or reproduced x 
photographs, or diagrams, ; 

or whatever you please, can a \ 

be part of the letterhead de- M 
sign, or they can be printed APD ~*~ 
on theinside pagesofafour- ss 


or eight-page folded letter. 





/ 
/ 


For a letter so printed, a printing paper is essential. 
A portfolio showing the uses of the illustrated letter has 
been prepared on Warren’s Library Text. This folder 
explains the many uses of such a letter, contains ex- 
amples of actual letters that have proved remarkably 
successful, and demonstrates the peculiar advantages of 
Warren’s Library Text for this sort of work. 

These folders are distributed by paper merchants 
who sell Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. If you 
do not know the Warren distributor nearest your city, 
write us and we will tell you his name. 


S. D. WarREN Company, Boston, MAss. 
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Lapers are as different as people 
c 


OME men because of their mental and physical 
characteristics are better qualified to perform 
definite tasks than,other men. Similarly some papers, 
because of their physical and chemical properties, are 
better suited to certain uses than other papers. 
Often paper is not used properly. For instance, 
when heavy embossing is done on short fibred cover 
paper; when valuable documents are printed on 


‘sulphite instead of rag bonds; when dull finish paper 


is used for sharp half-tones; when heavy packages 
are wrapped with paper of low tensile and bursting 
strength; when wax paper is used for foodstufts 
where glassine would be preferable. 

Paper can be very useful if it is chosen with care- 
ful regard to just what purpose it will be put. 

We are always glad to explain the proper use of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, Strathmore 
Expressive Papers, Brockdale Linen Bond, Old 
Hampshire Bond, Tradesmens Linen Record, Buck- 
eve Covers and all the many other papers of The 
Lindenmeyr Lines. 


16-18 Beekman Street ESTABLISHED 1859 
New York, N. Y. / HENRY \ 
LINDENMEYR 
& SONS 
Newark, N. J. 22 3t 36 
STREET 


=8-60 Allvn Street 
Hartford, Conn. 


54-56 Clinton Street, 
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Do Your Customers Scatter Their 


e -~ 
Buying? 
. 
Out of Present Difficulties of Retailers Wilson Bros. Develop a System 
to Encourage Concentration of Purchases 


By Arthur Cobb, Jr. 


W ILSON BROS., of Chicago, 
are manufacturers, importers 
and distributors of men’s furnish- 
ng goods and haberdashery. When 


1 
| 


I walked into their store the other 
day, about the first thing that 
struck my notice was a_ small 
mountain of bundles and packages 
piled on the floor in the rear of 
the store. 

The labels on these packages 
plainly showed that the goods had 
been shipped out and returned. 
Here was some mute but conercte 
evidence of what the public’s hesi- 
tancy in the matter of parting 
with money really means to a big 
business house. 

I expected to find the firm in 
no particularly pleasant frame of 
mind. E. M. Skinner, the general 
manager, was asked if he wasn’t 
thoroughly disgusted at the de- 
plorable lack of business ethics 
being displayed by dealers every- 
where in canceling orders and re- 
turning goods. 

“I'd hardly put it as strong as 
that,” said Mr. Skinner. “After 
all, this cancellation business is a 
most natural and human thing. 

“We feel, of course, that there 
is no real justification for cancel- 
ing a bona fide order. At the 
same time we do believe there are 
contributory causes that in many 
cases justify such action in the re- 
tailer’s own mind. We know that 
the selling policy of many large 
houses throughout the war was 
nothing but an invitation to can 
cellations later on when merchan- 
dise became more plentiful. So 
we are inclined to blame the manu 
facturers and wholesalers fully as 
much as the dealers 

“The proper way to curb can- 
cellations is to educate the dealers 
to the fact that such practices are 
wasteful and extravagant, and in- 
crease their own cost of doing 


business. It won't do any good to 
scold or call names. 

“In the present situation we take 
the position that our customers, 
now that many of them are up 
against it good and hard, are en- 
titled to encouragement and sup 
port from us, not criticism and 
blame. This is their hour of need 
and they are going to find us 
standing by them. 

“There is nothing sentimental 
about this attitude on our part. 
We think it is good business pol- 
icy and that we will get value re- 
ceived for all it costs us. We are 
molding it into a big sales argu- 
ment why dealers everywhere 
should confine their future pur- 
chases to Wilson Bros.’ line.” 

This kind of doctrine is unusual 
even in normal times. In contrast 
to the storm of bitter criticism 
about repudiations of contracts 
and cancellations of orders that 
has recently swept the country, it 
is distinctly novel and refreshing. 

Here are the reasons for Wilson 
Bros.’ attitude, and how they plan 
to capitalize on it by making it 
solve some of their selling prob- 
lems. 

A GOOD REASON FOR LENIENCY 


Consider, for a moment, the 
way in which the average small- 
town retailer gets his start. He 
is often a bright farmer lad who 
tires of the sameness of routine 
on the farm. So he gets a 
job in a store in the nearest 
town. He puts himself out to 
be agreeable to his customers, and 
makes an effort to learn their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Pretty 
soon he has them inquiring for 
him by name. At this juncture 
he goes to the boss and asks for 
a raise, which is refused. So the 
boy, who has saved a little money, 
decides to start out for himself. 








He rents a store, 
and begins. 

Now, what are the chances for 
or against the new dealer’s success 
in the typical case just described? 
Just this: he knows what his cus- 
tomers want and how tto sell it to 


puts in a stock 


them; but he has very poor ideas 
about stockkeeping, turnover, store 
management, and most likely 


take on odds anc 5 
of a doze Nn different 
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for Easter 
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knows next to nothing about ac- 
counting. In a word, he under- 
stands the merchandising end of 
his enterprise, but his knowledge 
of the business end is pitifully 
meagre. If he survives in busi 
ness, he may acquire this by long 
experience. But in the meantime, 
he is limited by his own lack of 
training and stays small because 
he doesn’t grasp just what it is 
that keeps him from growing. It 
should be added that there is a 
large percentage of dealers whos: 
sales ability is also a minus quan 
tity. 


“Obviously,” said Mr. Skinner, 
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“such a dealer is no match for a 
modern salesman. He simply can’t 
resist the selling pressure brought 
to bear on him by the highly- 
trained sales representative of to- 
day. His resistance crumbles after 
a certain number of attacks. 
‘The result is that if he t 
find himself in an overstocked 
condition sooner or later, he is an 
exceptional man. He 
almost cert n to 
ind end 


doesn’t 


manufacturers in any 


OF MEN 
one line. It is true 
that some _ concerns 
have a_ policy, re- 


flected more or less in 
the tactics of their 
salesmen, of not over- 
selling a customer 
and looking after his 
interests in various 
other ways. But the 
temptation to make a 
big sale on the spot 
is hard to resist, and 
it is only the excep- 
tional salesman whi 
can refrain. It is dif- 
ficult to account on 
any other theory for 
the large percentage 
of retail failures 
caused by overstocks. 

“Unhealthy as this 
condition is, it did 


very little harm dur- 

RNISHINGS ing the war and the 
two years following. 

AGE OF BUY- Dealers could sell 


anything of any make, 
and all they could 
get. Knowing that orders were not 
filled in their entirety, they ordered 


many times the amount they 
cally wanted or expected to get. 

‘This, then, was the state of af- 
fairs when the public suddenly 
went out of the market. What 
was the dealer to do? What could 


he Ps except cancel and return ? 
He had no time to worry about 
business ethics. He had to fight 
for his life. 

‘And yet some trade 
tions are talking about low stand- 


associa- 


ards of business morality, and 
drawing up airtight sales con- 

} : . 1. 
tracts, publishing blacklists, while 
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ORE boat owners and operators— both 
recreational and commercial—pay a year-in- 
advance for their 12 copies of POWER BOATING 
than for any other two boating publications. 
POWER BOATING has over 15,000 regular direct- 
by-mail subscribers. POWER BOATING believes 
the man who pays a year in advance for 12 copies 
of his favorite boating paper is the best kind of a 
prospect for the advertiser. 


POWER BOATING 


A Penton Publication 
PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers, Inc 
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they sanctimoniously quote the on a capital of $12 invested in 

Golden Rule. The Golden Rule, one brand, and all on one cys- 

like all good rules, works both tomer. That is good business, 

ways. but it is made possible only by 
“As I see it, the big fundamen- the closest attention to buying 


tal fact about this whole situation 
is that the dealers themselves are 
not directly to blame for what has 
happened. Maybe they are open 
to criticism for not being gener- 
ally more capable and farsighted, 
but the only sensible thing for a 
manufacturer to do is to take 
the dealers as he finds them, not 
as he thinks they ought to be. 
Their opportunities have been lim- 
ited and their vision restricted. I 
question whether the average re- 


tailer to-day is a much better 
business man than his predecessor 
twenty years ago. But in that 
time manufacturers have made 


tremendous strides, particularly in 
the development of merchandising 
and sales methods. The result is 
that the modern business structure 
is lopsided in some respects. That 
being so, the manufacturer should 
not blame the dealer more than 
himself when the equilibrium of 
the structure is disturbed in time 
of stress.” 


ADVERTISING AIMS AT TWO THINGS 


In accordance with this attitude, 
Wilson Bros. have laid out their 
sales and advertising campaign for 
1921 with two big objectives: 

First, to educate the dealer in 
the real meaning of the word 
“turnover” and how to keep stock 
intelligently. 

Second, to point out to the 
dealer the many advantages of 
confining his buying to one manu- 
facturer or distributor who can 
supply all or nearly all of the dif- 
ferent items that go to make up 
his stock. 

Mr. Skinner’s idea of real turn- 
over is exemplified by the method 
of a certain cigar store where he 
buys a box of cigars every week. 
This dealer always has on hand 
no more and no less than three 
boxes of the particular brand Mr. 
Skinner prefers. Suppose he pays 
$5 a-box and the dealer’s cost is 
$4. Then in the course of a year 
that dealer has made gross sales 
of $260 and a gross profit of $52 


and by smooth-running machinery 
of distribution. : 

Again, suppose a dealer is able 
to discount his bills at two per 
cent and turns his stock every two 
months or six times a year. That 
dealer not only uses his capital six 
times, but actually increases his 
working capital by twelve per cent, 
and it is obvious that in any given 
year he can consider the effective- 
ness of his working capital in 
creased by a percentage equal to 
his cash discount multiplied by the 
number of times he turns his 
stock. 

These instances, of course, are 
simply types of the special angles 
used to arouse the dealer’s inter- 
est in the business end of his 
venture. 

Particular stress is laid on the 
second feature mentioned, that of 
inducing the dealer to concentrate 
on one line. This is where the 
house benefits directly. Yet even 
here the dealer is candidly in- 
formed that the house is mainly 
interested in getting this idea 
across, and whether the Wilson 
line or some other line is chosen 
is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance at present. 

The dealer is shown how simple 
and satisfactory it is to push one 
standard, well-advertised line in- 
stead of dissipating his energies 
over many; how much easier it 
is to watch stock, to “fill in” 
broken lines, to reduce the volume 
of clerical work and bookkeeping, 
and hence overhead. 

In furtherance of these ideas 
the firm has established, in con- 
nection with its credit department, 
a service for giving advice to 
dealers in solving their financial 
problems. This service is open to 
any dealer free of charge, whether 
he is a customer of the house or 
not. Mr. Skinner had on his desk 
a letter from a Georgia dealer 
(not a Wilson customer hereto- 
fore) who was in trouble. This 
man had, by request, sent in a list 
of his creditors. 
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Washington is Always Busy 
About the Nation’s Business 


When Uncle Sam changes pilots the 
“Ship of State” doesn’t even slow down. 


Washington is a buying community 
because it is a steadily earning community 
—and if you want to get in touch with 
every individual in this national center, 
The Star is the ONE medium you MUST 
have—and the ONLY one you need---for 
The Star is the most widely read newspaper 
in the-National Capital. 





Our Statistical Department will 
gladly give you a digest of con- 
ditions here in any specific line. 


he Lvening Siar. 


WASHINGTON, 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Statistics show that every year approximately the same number of 
motor cars are scrapped as were made the sixth year previous. This 
means that, if this rule holds good for 1921, at least 1,500,000 new cars 
will be needed to replace old ones, before a single car is sold to a 
man or company that never owned a car before. 


In 1918 there were 1,205,341 new car owners; in 1919 1,377,047; in 
1920, 1,476,336. In 1921, if this remains a constant ratio, there will be 
nearly 1,600,000 motor cars bought by mew purchasers of cars. 


However true these estimates may prove, it is a recorded fact that 
there are NOW more than 9,000,000 motor cars and trucks registered 
in the United States. Whether 3,100,000 new cars are bought or not, 
these 9,000,000 old cars present an enormous outlet for selling tires 
and car supplies of every kind, and with the game of “refurbishing 
the old car” becoming nationally popular, a big market for accessories 
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raging from One to Three Thousand Dollars 











5,000,000 
of these cars 
are owned in 
small towns 





55% of these 9,000,000 cars are owned in towns of 5,000 people or less. 
In these towns hardware dealers with their high credit rating, 
strategic store location and wide knowledge of car owning cus- 
tomers, have become the auto accessory sellers of the nation. Hard- 
ware jobbers are huge accessory distributors, not only to small town 
and large town hardware dealers, but to special accessory channels also. 


To meet the spring call to the open road and the many million hard- 
ware opportunities to sell car owners their season’s automotive sup- 
plies;s HARDWARE AGE devotes each year a whole issue to the one 
subject of merchandising “car auxiliaries.” 


This issue known as the AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY NUMBER will 
be published this year April 21. In this concentrated “sell more ac- 
cessories” issue, manufacturers can tell their selling story to retail and 
wholesale hardware dealers the country over, while their accessory 
interest is keenest, through the hardware paper that is NATIONALLY 
READ for business information and suggestion. 


YARE AGE 





New York City 


Charter Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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“Here is a perfect example,” 
said Mr. Skinner, “of one way in 
which a dealer would have saved 
himself a peck of trouble if he 
hadn’t spread his buying around 
among so many different houses. 

“Look at this list. There are 
forty-eight separate items, ranging 
all the way from $5 to $5,000. 
What is the result? He has forty- 
cight signatures to get to his re- 
financing plan instead of just a 
few. And the smaller creditors 
are always the most troublesome, 
selfish and hardest to handle. They 
usually try to make the big ones 
buy them off, which only adds to 
the total burden.” 

It is along these lines that the 
Wilson salesmen are trained to 
talk right now—simply because the 
house knows that these problems 
are closest to the dealer at pres- 
ent. The dealer’s business prob- 
lems take first place in every in- 
terview, which pivots around the 
many advantages of tying up to 
one line, pushing it, and buying in 
small amounts and often. The 
actual solicitation of orders doesn’t 
even run a poor second. But it is 


being found that this takes care 
of itself. 
It is evident that this sort of 


policy can be pursued successfully 
on only one basis as to price, and 
that is a one-price basis. Th 
Wilson price policy is just this, 
hidebound and rockribbed from 
the bottom up. If the president 
of the firm takes a shirt out of 
stock, he pays for it exactly what 
the dealer in Log Cabin, Wyo 
ming, would be charged. 

Wilson Bros. have laid out their 
national consumer advertising so 
as to influence the public toward 
the same buying policy as the 
dealer; that is, to standardize on 
one line. The advertisements fea- 
ture one article at a time. One full 
for instance, is devoted to 


page, 
shirts. Most men have in their 
wardrobes only three kinds of 


shirts, one kind each for business 
wear, sports, and dress occasions. 
It is explained that the fullest 
measure of economy is attained 
only by wearing the correct type 
of shirt for every occasion, no less 
than six being minutely described 
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in one piece of copy. The reader 
is then informed that the same 
ideals of fit, style and quality are 
carried right through the complete 
line, and that standardization on 
it will more than repay the pur- 
chaser. 

Separate advertisements dealing 
with neckwear, underwear, hose 
and nightwear are prepared along 
parallel lines. In this way the 
advertising performs the double 
function of widening the range of 
purchases while tending to restrict 
them to the Wilson products. 

Rather than adopt a brand name 
or trade-mark, the house prefers 
to have its products known simply 
as “Wilson Bros.” furnishing 
So the firm’s name is fea- 
tured prominently in all copy, and 
under it appears the slogan, “The 
Easiest Name for a Man to 
Remember.” 

This firm has been an exten- 
sive user of business-paper adver- 
tising for some time, but its en- 
trance into the general field is 
comparatively recent. 


goods. 


New Agency at Minneapolis 


The R. W. Hobbs Advertising Agency 
has been established at Minneapolis. 
Among the accounts handled by this 
agency are: Z-99 Company, manufac- 
turer of furniture polish, Minneapolis; 
Shotwell-Hohnson Company, radiator 
builders for tractors and trucks; The 
Donaldson Company, air cleaners for 
tractors; and St. Cloud Radiator Com 
pany, radiator manufacturers for trac 
tors and trucks. Trade papers will be 
used for the last three accounts named, 
while a newspaper campaign has just 
been released in the Northwest for the 
Z-99 Company, and trade papers will be 
used shortly. 

The accounts of E. H. Dutcher & 
Company, Minneapolis, financial institu 
tion, and Holt & Voth Company, Min 
neapolis, mail-order shoe house, have 
also been obtained by this agency. Farm 
papers will be Holt & 
Voth Co. 


used for the 


Wilson A, Streeter Leaves 
Philadelphia 








Wilson A. Streeter, recently manager 
f the jewelry department of Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, and in charge of 
udver 1as become general man 
ager >. H. Hufnagel, Inc., jeweler 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. He will also 
act is advertising manager Mr 
Streeter was formerly vice-president 


Banks & Biddle 


and treasurer of Bailey, 
Philadelphia. 
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Where Your Advertising “Say” 
Goes in Detroit 


More important than what-you-have-to-say in advertising 
is the question of where that “‘say’’ goes. No medium 
can definitely check up EACH ONE of its circulation 
units and introduce them personally to the advertiser, but 
the Free Press proposes to lift the curtain between the 
advertiser and its readers and show him the type of cir- 


culation unit of this newspaper that ACTUALLY 
MAKES UP THE REAL BUYING POWER 
IN DETROIT. 

Illustrated above is a picture of Gladstone Avenue. Out 
of 26 homes in the block analyzed, 24 of them are Free 
Press subscribers, each one of them having the paper 
DELIVERED. 

You can see for yourself that here is a type of home from 
which any advertiser may expect the maximum of return. 
Here is intelligence, ability to buy, and refinement. 
Wouldn’t it be satisfying to you as an advertiser to know 
that YOUR MESSAGE is ACTUALLY GOING 
INTO HOMES LIKE THESE IN DETROIT, 
through the Free Press? 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements.” 
Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 
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63000 


—the most powerful 
buying group 


in America 











Why not talk to “those : 
oo of dollars each week are spent by the , 


theatre crowds—the greatest, most prosperous group 
of pleasure lovers in the world. 


There is but one publication devoted entirely to the stage 
and its players—their favorite source of amusement. It 


is the Theatre Magazine. 


It would be quite unnecessary to explain why an increasing 
number of advertisers are finding it profitable to talk to 
“those with money to spend.” 


63,000—79°, Newsstand—40c a copy 


LOUIS MEYER AND PAUL MEYER, Publishers 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
Godso & Banghart Chas. K. Gordon 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago Little Bldg., Boston 
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You Want Business— 


We Sell It 


R rather, we sell the means of 

creating business. There are 
a dozen different ways of reaching 
your dealers or prospects by mail— 
possibly some of them might be 
new to you. 


Of course the more we know 
about your business, the better we 
can judge our own ability to take 
care of your requirements. The 
first step is a preliminary talk with 
one of our service men. 


After that we will lay before you 
a definite plan for a direct-mail 
campaign of one or more pieces, or 
else say frankly that we cannot be 
of service to you. 


If you telephone, ask 
for Sales Department 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone Longacre 2320 
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Striving to Get Closer to the Point 
of Sale 


To Achieve This End Explains Why Changes Are Being Made in Old 
Forms of Distribution—The Procter & Gamble and the 
National Biscuit Company Examples 


By C. P. Russell 


i there is one thing in business 
practice more marked than any 
other just now it is the desire of 
the manufacturer to get closer to 
the point of sale, meaning thereby 
the time and place where the final 
transaction occurs which transfers 
goods from the retailer’s shelves 
to the hands of the consumer. 

It is in the dealer’s store that 
most merchandising campaigns 
are satisfactorily completed or 
end in failure. It is there the 
final seller and buyer meet face 
to face and come to an under- 
standing which either makes or 
breaks the career of manufactured 
articles. It is there that the ac- 
tions and reactions of both dealer 
and consumer may be best ob- 
served and the necessary lessons 
drawn from each. 

A few months ago there was 
much agitation about production. 
But since then a change has come 
over the face of things and the 
attention that was bestowed upon 
production has been transferred 
to distribution. Some distributing 
systems are being examined on 
suspicion that they are unneces- 
sarily slow and wasteful, but it 
seems probable that most manu- 
facturers who are dealing with 
distribution problems are not so 
much concerned with the eco- 
nomics of the question as they 
are with the necessity of cutting 
down the distance between them- 
selves and their final customers 
in order that they keep in closer 
touch with the trade; that they 


may observe tendencies and 
trends; that they may watch the 
effect of their goods, of their 


selling and their advertising. 
Students of distribution meth- 
ods were somewhat excited re- 


cently by the report that Procter 
& Gamble were going to cut out 
the jobber and were going direct 
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to the retailer with their Ivory 
Soap. That report now seems to 
have been incorrect in two par- 
ticulars. In the first place, Proc- 
ter & Gamble have not “cut out” 
the jobber, in the sense that they 
have eliminated him from their 
books, because they are still sell- 
ing to whatever jobbers wish to 
order from them, and it is re- 
ported that many of these orders 
are quite substantial. Secondly, 
Procter & Gamble are not going 
to the retailer direct with one 
product, but with a list of at least 
a dozen. This puts quite a dif- 
ferent face on the question. The 
company is also going to laundries 
and other large consumers direct 
instead of leaving this business to 
jobbers exclusively. 

Those who prophesied trouble 
for Procter & Gamble in their 
new move thought they could 
foresee it principally in the credit 
end, but this is said to be working 
out satisfactorily. 


SALESMEN’S FREQUENT VISITS UPON 
RETAILERS 


The National Biscuit Company 
a great producing concern 
which met most of these dis- 
tributing problems years ago 
and solved them satisfactorily. 
It avoids the credit problem 
chiefly by not raising it. That 
is, it reverses the usual pro- 
cedure and instead of encour- 
aging the dealer to order lavishly, 
it cautions him to keep his orders 
down and to stock only that 
quantity of goods which he may 
reasonably be expected to sell by 
the time the salesman comes 
around again. The National Bis- 
cuit Company would far rather 
underload a retailer than over- 
load him. This safeguards not 
only the company’s reputation for 
fresh and undeteriorated goods, 


is 
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but also safeguards the dealer in 
preventing him from _ incurring 
bills which he can’t meet. 

This policy of small orders and 
quick turnover has the further 
merit of enabling the dealer to 
buy for cash, which obviates a 
too multitudinous and compli 
cated bookkeeping and accounting 
system, 

The dealer is led to increase the 
size of his orders not by overly 
aggressive salesmanship but by 
the offer of an incentive. This 
incentive lies in a system of dis- 
counts which treats all dealers 
alike, large or small. On pur- 
chases of $15 to $50 in one month 
the discount is 5 per cent, 10 per 
cent on $50 to $200, and 15 per 
cent on $200 or more. Thus a 
dealer having as little as $5 in 
vested in National Biscuit Com- 
pany goods at any one time may 
qualify for a discount simply by 
rapid turnover within the calendar 
month. 

In the old, chaotic days it was 
the practice of salesmen working 
the grocery trade to load the 
dealer up with as large a stock as 
he could be made to stand for. 
The bait was an unregulated sys- 
tem of discounts that might run 
as high as 20 per cent and that 
was based not on the amount of 
capital the dealer had to invest 
but the number of boxes he could 
be persuaded to buy. 

This system, or lack of system, 
resulted sometimes in a dozen dif- 
ferent price and discount differ- 
entials reigning in the same ter- 
ritory, and in a salesman being 
afraid to go back and visit his 
customer except at long intervals. 


CLOSE TO ULTIMATE BUYER 

One of the first things the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company did. there- 
fore, was to stabilize and regu- 
late the visits of its salesmen. 
Nowadays they generally make 
their rounds from four to eight 
times a month in cities, once a 
week in towns, and at least one 
visit a month at outlying points. 
Thus the company constantly 
keeps numerous feelers out; sales- 
men are constantly “in touch”; 
there are no changes in_ senti- 
taste or business condi 


ment, 
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tions that are not promptly re- 
ported back to headquarters. 

This system has another ad 
vantage. It enables the salesmen 
to know not only what dealers 
are thinking and doing, but the 
consumers. National Biscuit 
Company representatives always 
carry a supply of samples and 
carton slips which they pass out 
to the dealer’s customers and of 
which they note the response. 
Demonstrations are frequentl; 
given in the retailers’ stores 
Women and children are encour- 
aged to come, and what they say 
and do is carefully observed. In 
many cases, where a dealer de- 
clares there is no demand for a 
certain National Biscuit Company 
product, the salesman is able to 
create a demand on the spot sim- 
piy by passing around a few sam- 
ples among the people who hap- 
pen to be in the store. 

There is still another advantage 
These frequent visits make it pos- 
sible to keep the bakeries running 
on practically an order basis. 

There are thirty-five National 
Biscuit Company bakeries estab- 
lished in twenty-seven factory 
towns. These towns supply goods 
to 151 distributing agencies situ- 
ated at strategic points. Daily re- 
ports as to production are for- 
warded by the bakeries to head- 
quarters as well as copies of all 
orders. Thus it is possible tc 
check up the demand for any item 
or class of goods at any given 
time. 

This constant supervision over 
the manufacturing as well as the 
distributing processes has made it 
possible for the company to re- 
duce its list of items from 1,400 
varieties to about 325. At on 
time the list ran as high as 1,600 
varieties. Of the total list about 
fifty varieties represent virtually 
75 per cent of the company’s total 
production. 


When the National Biscuit 
Company was first organized it 
was confronted by a _ condition 


and not a theory. Since its goods 
consisted of perishable products, 
it was absolutely necessary to 
shorten the time between the fac- 
tory and the consumer as much 
as possible. Slow-sclling items 
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More ThanaMagazine— 
A National Institution 


In Canada from Coast to 0 Coast Coast they praise MACLEAN’S 


“| have found nothing so good 
as MACLEAN’S for keeping one 
posted on Canadian events and 
problems of the day, as well as 
opening one’s eyes to Canada’s pos- 
sibilities of future development. 

'?. I. G., 
“Halifax, Nova Scotia.” 

“T find MACLEAN’S, to my way 
of thinking, the best magazine pub- 
lished on the American ao 

“H,. 
“Kentville, N. 8” 





“Your magazine is doing more 
to cultivate a true Canadian spirit 
than any other magazine having a 
circulation in Canada. 

“Pp. M. M., 
“Newcastle, N. B.” 





“T take five magazines, but MAC- 
LEAN’S is the best of all. 
“Mrs. R. J., 
“Norton, N. B.” 





“We enjoy reading every issue 
of your splendid magazine, and 
do not wish to miss a_ single 
number. 

“Mrs. W. J., 
“Cookshire, Que.” 

“A good Canadian should be- 
come a better Canadian by reading 
MACLEAN’S. 


“l. G, 


“Sarnia, Ont.” 





“The entire household read each 
number with great pleasure. Each 
member finds something of special 
interest and benefit in its various 
departments. 

“Mrs, J. H., 
“Owen Sound, Ont.” 


“To tell the truth about it, it’s 
the best magazine I’ve ever read. 
. oS & 
“Seven Persons, Alberta.” 


“T admire MACLEAN’S sane, de- 
voted, loyal Canadianism. It seems 
to me you are reaching out toward 
a high standard of excellence which 
should be encouraged and fostered 
by all true Canadians. 

“A. M. S 
“Virden, Man.” 


“MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE is 
going ahead by leaps and bounds. 
No Canadian home should _ be 
without it. RL. C. 


“Winnipeg, Man.” 


“MACLEAN’S conveys an East- 
ern viewpoint the Westerner sel- 
dom gets. As our national maga- 
zine it is doing a great work. 

“A. Zt. 
“Regina, Sask.” 





“I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of this wonderful magazine, 
and would like to see it in every 
home in Canada. 

—. FT. B, 
“Vancouver, B. C.” 


For covering Canada, MacLean’s 
Magazine offers circulation, plus 
prestige, plus buying power. It of- 
fers effective, profitable advertising 
at economical cost. 
Write for A. B. C. Data, 
Rates, and Sample Copies. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Limited, 
183 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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and top-heavy stocks resulted in 
stale goods and dissatisfied con- 
sumers. It therefore addressed 
itself to the task of revolution- 
izing the biscuit and cracker busi- 
ness. One of the first things it 
did was to adopt the weather- 
proof package, which put the old 
soda-cracker barrel out of busi- 
ness. It then went direct to the 
retailer and showed him how to 
become a good cracker merchant. 
It did not disregard the jobber, 
for it still took orders from him, 
but it did not depend on him any 
longer. It was vital that the 
dealer should learn that his 
profits depended on quick turn- 
over and not high prices. There- 
fore the company took this in- 
struction into its own hands. The 
establishment of numerous dis- 
trict agencies made this possible. 
The rest consisted of hard work 
that overlooked no detail and of 
the use of almost every known 
form of advertising. 


Cold Storage 
Plant Advertises to Help 
Apple Growers 


SERS of the Marionville cold 

storage plant, at Marionville 
in the Ozarks of Missouri, are 
almost wholly apple-growers of 
that section. The company, in 
fact, is a> co-operative concern. 
The plant has a capacity of 40,000 
harrels. 

The Marion Cold Storage Com- 
pany, as a regular feature of its 
service to storers of fruit, helps 
them with advertising each year 
to market to best advantage. The 
advertising consists on the one 
hand of messages published to 
reach the produce trade. In a 
second phase, circular letters are 
sent out each season to a long list 
of prospective buyers within logi- 
cal shipping distance of Marion- 
ville. The size of this sales ter- 
ritory varies from year to year 
with crop, transportation and gen- 
eral market conditions. 

In its advertisements and _ let- 
ters the company uses a tabulated 
list of growers who have apples 
in the plant in quantities exceed- 
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ing 100 barrels. This tabulation 
shows the name and address of 
each grower, and the number of 
barrels he has; also the grade of 
the various standard market varie- 
ties. A recent list showed some 
fifty growers, their total holdings 
above 30,000 barrels. Some indi 
vidual growers had several thou 
sand barrels. Prospective buyers 
were directed to get in touch witl 
the grower direct. 

Incidentally the cold storage 
company in its advertising matter 
says some general good words for 
holders’ apples. It mentions that 
the apples go from orchard t 
cold storage plant the very day 
picked. It speaks of the “Ozark 
flavor.” It describes the cold 
storage equipment as being mod- 
ern and efficient. 

According to F. W. Hawley, 
secretary of the cold storage com- 
pany, these advertising measures 
have helped apple growers a great 
deal. Under old conditions a de- 
mand was not gone after sys- 
tematically and prices offered in 
the local market were often out 
of line with outside conditions. 
Now the growers sell to the best 
possible advantage. 

No direct charge is made for 
the advertising service. It is pro- 
vided for all who have a minimum 
of 100 barrels in the plant. The 
advertising is considered a part of 
the regular service for which 
standard charges are levied. 


Urges Advertising for Fur 
Industry 
Philip B. Fouke, 


ternational Fur Exchange, in closing the 
auction sales at St. Louis, March 
advised dealers to advertise extensively 
in newspapers to “provide the motive 
power for business for 1921.” He said, 
in part, “Business is what the publi 
makes it; the public is ready to and 
does respond to the story of honest 
merchandise at reasonable prices, at 
the most direct way to get that story 
before the public is through the daily 
press.” 


president of the It 


Montgomery, Ala., Has Adver 
tising Club 
An advertising club has been estab 
lished at Montgomery, Ala. W. T. Ed 
mondson has been elected president, and 
Frank Holt has heen made secretary 
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_ What do you Expect 
| rom 
Your Printer ? 

















| Frictionless Dealings 


ONSERVATION of energy is 
important to the busy buyer of 
printed matter. Naturally he seeks 
the sources that develop least friction. 


Goldmann Service is of that type that 
comes from an assemblage of person- 
nel and equipment that functions with | 
almost automatic precision. 








This means that we achieve not only 
mechanical excellence in our product, | 
but also goodwill in our customer 





dealings. | | 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY |_| 


Printers Since Gighiteen Seventy Six 
| EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK C ITY | 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 - 
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The Domestic Advertising Service 


of J. Roland Kay Co.—the largest organization of 
its kind in the World—is maintained for its many 
clients in America at the same high professional 
standard that has won for it undeniable leader- 
ship in the Advertising Field abroad, as so clearly 
evidenced by the unsolicited tribute on the oppo- 
site page. 
*k* * * 

However great the desire—however fine the 
ideals—time is an essential factor that must be 
woven into the very fabric of such an organiza- 
tion for its permanent success. The accumulated 
experience of seventeen years underlies the coun- 
sel and practice that we place at the service of all 
those who seek the solution of sales and merchan- 
dising problems at home or abroad. 


We ask the pleasure of a conference. 


Jd. ROLAND Kay Go. 


Founpep 1904 


Foreign—INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING—Domestic 


161 East Erie St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 18 East 4Ist St.. NEW YORK, U.S.A 
LONDON: (Associate House) TOKYO, JAPAN: 
John Haddon & Co. (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 
PARIS: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Calcutta 
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OVERLAND MOTOR CARS 


WILLYS KNIGHT MO 
OVERLAND DELIVERY waG 


TOR CARS as 


The JOHN N.WiLLYS 
Export CorRPORATION 


ADDRESS 
FRANK WYMAN LIBBY 
CLROPEAN ALPRESENTAT ve 


PORT. ano 37 caB.e « ness 
LONDON, Wel- TOVEWILIEW LONDON 


December 22nd, i920. 


J Roland Kay, Eaq., 
J. Roland Kay Co., 
161 East Erie Street 
Chicago, U S A. 


Dear Mr. Kay - 


At the close of one of the most dis- 
turbed and yet most successful years of business, 
I want to express our apprecietion of the way in 
which you have handled our 1920 advertising 


The fact tnat the year s sales of 
OVERLAND cars exceea in number those of every 
Other make, except one, is due in no small 
measure to the thorough manner in wnichn your 
London and Parise offices have served us in ad- 
vertising throughout Europe. 


Results, after all, are the final 
test By enabling us to secure gucn nighly 
satisfactory results, you have proved the value 
of sound advertising and mercnandising coungel 
in widely different and difficult markets. 


Reviewing 1920 in this lignt, we can 
@ay in al] truth’ Experience teaches 


Yoursavery trul 









ropsan ker 





« Soc 


«*SE*CO NE 
acu STANOARO 


ng and Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Jonn N Willys Export Corporation, London 


+One 


” 
Cours 
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Export Managers Hold First 


Convention 


The first national convention of Ex 
port Managers was held in New York on 
March 7 under the auspices of the Ex- 
port Managers’ Club. 

A note of optimism and confidence it 
the future was sounded by the vari 


ous speakers. The convention closed 
with an informal dinner in the eve 
ning. More than 200 delegates from 


various States were present. ‘ 
William C. Redfield, president of th« 


American Manufacturers’ Export Asso 
ciation, spoke on “What I Expect from 
My Export Department.” Fred. 


Chapin, vice-president of Bourne-Fuller 
Co., Cleveland, spoke on the methods 
to be adopted for securing foreign trade 
with special reference to details in pack 
ing goods. 


Tim Thrift, advertising manager of 
The American Multigraph Sales Com. 
pany, Cleveland, spoke on ‘Who Should 


Control the Export Advertising Policy. 

Oren T. Gallup, export manager of 
the Simonds Manufacturing Co., was 
made chairman of a committee for the 
ome of drafting a constitution and 
»y-laws tor the National Federation of 
Export Managers, organized at the con 
vention. 

The purpose of the 
was explained at the meeting, 


federation, it 
will be to 


operate as a central bureau for the 
dissemination of foreign trade infor 
mation. 


The federation will draw up a code 
of practice, which it is hoped, will aid 
in elevating the ethics of foreign trade 
so that it will stand on an equal foot 
ing with the highest practices in domes 
tic trade. It will watch the trend of 
markets abroad, the changes in tariff 
regulations, and investigate advertising 
and selling methods. 

The basic idea behind the federation 
is the desire to give the smaller export 
houses the same advantages enjoyed 
by the larger, well organized com- 
panies, and to provide a medium for the 
interchange of foreign trade informa 
tion among all concerns engaged in ex- 
porting. 


Foreign Newspaper Represen- 
tatives Organize 


At a meeting of a provisional com 
mittee in New York on March 9, the 
Foreign Newspaper Publishers Repre 
sentatives Association was organized 
A. B. Chivers, formerly business man 
ager of the New York Globe, and now 
associated with S. S. Koppe, New York, 
was elected temporary president. 

This association is to compose a group 
of men who represent foreign news 
papers and periodicals published outside 


of the United States. It will hold its 
first regular meeting shortly, at which 
time the by-laws will be acted upon. 
Representatives of foreign newspapers 
and periodicals eligible for membership 
in this association are invited to com- 


municate with Mr. Chivers. 
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Sphinx Club Looks Back 
[wenty-tive Years 

The last twenty-five years in the his 
tory of advertising were reviewed in 
New York on March 8 when the mem 
bers of the Sphinx Club celebrated the 
silver anniversary of the club 

Frederic J. Gibson, Charles Austin 
Bates and Newcomb Cleveland related 
reminiscences of old meetings and activi 
ties. 


Mr. Gibson, the founder of the club 


was presented with a gold watch in 
commemoration of the celebration. 

silver loving cup was presented t 
Oscar, headwaiter of the 


hotel, to re 
place one that had been stolen fri 1 

In his talk on the early days of ad 
vertising Mr. Bates said: 

“The greatest force, making for sta- 
bility and honesty in advertising was 
the man who forced truthful circulation 
statements from the publishers—George 
P. Rowell. 

ou : . 

When everything is said and done, 
Rowell did more than any dozen men 
to make the business what it is to-day. 

“There is no really vital principle in 
the advertising of to-day that Rowell and 
his PRINTERS’ Ink did not fight for and 
make possible.” 





The struggles of advertising men 
twenty-five years ago were recounted 
by Mr. Cleveland in his address on “Past 


and Present.’”’ There 
only three classes of 
early days, Mr. 
even the farmer 
are advertisers. 

Mr. Cleveland called attention to a 
task that present-day advertising should 


were practically 
advertisers in those 
Cleveland said. Now, 
and farm communities 


take upon itself—the popularization of 
government bulletins. He made a plea 
for an advertising campaign that would 
bring the information these bulletins 
contain before the public 

Job E. Hedges introduced the speakers 
and R. F. R. Huntsman, president of th 
club, was The guests of 


toastmaster. 
honor were: T. R. Williams, president 
American Ne wspaper Publishers Associa 


tion; W. Roy Barnhill, president Repre 
sentatives’ Club; Mont. H. Wright, presi 
dent Association of National Adver 
tisers; M. Robbins, president Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc.; Ralph 
Trier, president National Association of 
Theatre Program Publishers; Harry H 
Clark, president Advertising Club of 
Brooklyn; Mortimer D. Bryant, presi 


dent Six Point League; Frank T. Allen, 
president Newark Advertising Men’s 
Club; Miss J. J. Martin, president 
League of Advertising Women; Harry 
Levey, president Screen Advertisers’ As 
sociation; Robert H. McCready, presi 
dent New York Business Publishers’ As 
sociation, Inc pone Hanff, chair 
man of the New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 


Agencies; Herbert L. Bridgman, — 
man of the Publishers’ Associatio 

New York, and F. Ernst Wallace. presi 
dent of the Advertising Men’s ( uh of 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Buchanan has resigned from 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del. He has been assistant to 
the advertising manager of explosives. 


_Ji imes R. 
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Make Your Copy Help the 
Industry 


Particularly Should Accessory Manufacturers Consider Their Relation to 
Basic Line 


By R. M. Rhodes 


\ JITH the airplane beginning 

to be given serious consid- 
eration as a transportation agency, 
there is already springing up quite 
a crop of advertisers featuring 
their products in connection with 
aerial transportation. Many of 
these advertisers are manufac- 
turers of accessories such as spark 
plugs, igniting systems, piston 
rings and the like. 

I believe it is timely to sound 
a note of caution in connection 
with the advertising of these ac- 
cessories. In the matter of copy, 
think twice before featuring the 
dangers of the airplane, even 
though by so doing you may 
heighten the effect of your copy. 

If all present and prospective 
advertisers whose products are 
used on airplanes should harp on 
the dangers of airplane operation 
to illustrate the value of their own 
particular accessory or product, it 
might well retard the development 
of air navigation by several years. 
On the other hand, if all such ad- 
vertisers were to infuse into their 
copy confidence in the airplane, 
instead of always pointing out its 
weak points, development of the 
airplane as a means of transporta- 
tion would undoubtedly be consid- 
erably accelerated. 

This subject is brought up by 
an airplane-accessory advertise- 
ment which was published a short 
time ago—the name of the adver- 
tiser is purposely omitted—with 
the heading, “Nobody wants to 
take a chance—thousands of feet 
in the air.” Such a headline, when 
analyzed in the light of the copy 
that followed, was perfectly clear 
in its meaning. Yet to the casual 
reader, uninterested in the strictly 
technical side of the airplane, and 
unschooled in the niceties of 
meaning hinging on a dash as a 
mark of pronunciation, this head- 
ing registered only a sketchy idea 
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—that nobody wanted to take a 
chance in an airplane. 

Nor did this unfortunate atmos- 
phere of chance end with the 
heading. The copy began, “Up in 
the air, where engine trouble nearly 
always means a fall, the safety 
afforded by perfectly fitting (name 
of product) is of the greatest im- 
portance—often a matter of life 
and death.” 

Three unfortunate suggestions 
in that heading and first sentence 
—“chance,” “a fall” and “death.” 

While this trio of negative sug- 
gestions was unquestionably not 
intentional, but merely a case of 
thoughtless copy, the advertise- 
ment was anything but helpful 
propaganda to strengthen confi- 
dence in the airplane and help 
build this new industry to a point 
where it will begin to furnish 
profitable business for accessory 
manufacturers. 


UPBUILD THE INDUSTRY 


It is not denied that this adver- 
tiser, or any other using similar 
copy, has a perfect right to utilize 
this appeal to make his copy more 
dramatic and his product stand 
out in its true importance. But 
I do want to take this opportunity 
to point out that such copy is 
harmful to the industry when run 
in mediums of popular circulation. 

Nor does it seem necessary. As 
a matter of fact, the remainder 
of the copy in this particular ad- 
vertisement seemed almost more 
convincing and professional when 
stripped of this heading and the 
first paragraph. 

The remark of a famous editor 
to a young writer who had con- 
veniently killed off one of the 
characters in his story to get him 
out of the way applies, in a meas- 
ure, to the writer of airplane copy 
also. Said this editor, “Young 
man, you have absolutely no right 
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Packages that 
build volume 


Scientific selection of package designs 





a new feature of Gair service 


pow selection of a package is no longer the 
hit-or-miss proposition that it used to be. 
Sales managers and advertising men have long 
realized that the popularity of their goods 
with wholesaler, retailer and consumer de- 
pends largely on the way the goods are 
packed. And to-day, with a period of intense 
competition ahead, effective package design 
is more than ever a vital factor in increasing 
popularity and stimulating sales. 

The Robert Gair Company was among the 
first to recognize the value of effective de- 
signs. Many of the best known packages in 
America to-day are the work of Gair artists. 
And it is with great pleasure that we announce 
the recent addition to our staff of Dr. Richard 
B. Franken, of New York University—author 
of the article in December Printers’ Ink 
Monthly which attracted such wide attention 
among package merchandisers. (We have re- 
printed this article, “Scientific Selection of 
Package Designs,” for distribution to manu- 
facturers who are interested.) 

Dr. Franken will henceforth act as our con- 
sulting expert, and his knowledge and experi- 
ence will be available as a regular part of the 
Robert Gair service. 








Ma 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
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Our clients will thus enjoy the advantage 
of trained scientific tests to help solve their 
package problems, and to aid in selecting the 
most effective package designs. 


Pioneers in package merchandising 
since 1864 


In thus enlarging the scope of its service, the 
Robert Gair Company is only fulfilling the 
promise of the past half-century. We have 
been pioneers in package merchandising 
since 1864. 

It was Robert Gair himself who first con- 
ceived the idea of printing, cutting, and creas- 
ing boxboard in one operation. He invented 
the process which made possible the produc- 
tion of folding boxes by the million, and thus 
laid the basis for modern package merchan- 
dising on a large scale. 

From that day to this, the Robert Gair 
Company has gone steadily forward, improv- 
ing, designing, often building its own ma- 
chinery in order to have advanced mechanical 
facilities. Step by step during the past fifty- 
seven years it has solved the various problems 
of package merchandising, mechanical, indus- 
trial, artistic. 

We control the whole process of manufac- 
ture, from woodpulp to finished product. We 
operate our own paper mills, make our own 
inks and glues, maintain our own art, engrav- 
ing, printing, lithographing departments. Our 
chemistry department regulates and improves 
our processes and tests finished products. Our 
plant is the largest of its kind in the world. 

With its facilities we are prepared to offer 
a complete service for packaging and display- 
ing your goods—Folding boxes, Labels, Ship- 
ping cases, Window display advertising—giv- 
ing unity to your product from factory to 
consumer. 


BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 


Window display advertising 
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to kill off a character in your story 
unless it is utterly impossible to 
work out the story otherwise. If 
you do, you are committing lit- 
erary murder.” 

If the hazards of the air must 
be featured in order to make an 
advertisement succeed, there may 
be some excuse for it, but there is 
danger of playing up the risks 
more than is absolutely impera- 
tive. Such a course, thoughtlessly 
persisted in, will do much to slow 
up the development of airplaning, 
and in doing so will react on the 
business of the advertiser. As 
an accessory manufacturer, he can 
prosper only as the basic industry 
prospers. 


Two 
Effective Collection 
Letters 


By Milt Hagen 


EADERS of Printers’ INK 
will no doubt be interested in 
two collection letters that resulted 
in bringing in effectively a great 
percentage of past due accounts. 
These letters were worded in a 
rather humorous vein, and it is 
probably the airiness of their style 
that produced such good results 
at the close of 1920. There was a 
total of 120 past due accounts, 
ranging from thirty to ninety days 
in amounts from $5 to $200. Here 
is the first letter which was sent 
out to the entire list of 120: 


Hourpay Notice 
Gentlemen: 

Christmas is coming! Everybody 
should be gay and carefree. Your con- 
science should be as clear as the azure 
sky, and how can it be, if you know 
that there is an overdue account which 
you have not paid? : 

Clear your conscience, and send in 
that little check which has been wait- 
ing for your 4ignature since the tenth 
of the month. We need the sugar to 
make a lot of people happy this Yule- 
tide. A Merry CHRISTMAS AND A Happy 
New YEar. 

Merrily yours, 


In a few days there were 48 
responses, all of them settling 
their accounts in full. The aver- 
age result was 40 per cent. 
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Shortly afterward another com- 
munication was sent out to the 
remaining 72 unpaid accounts: 


Seconp Houipay Notice 
Gentlemen: 


Ring out the old bells, ring in the 
new. Another year to the good. 1921. 
How time flies; it seems only yester- 
day that we received your little order, 
but it seems like years when we find 
that it was several months ago; and as 
yet the other side of the ledger is as 
empty as that bottle of Old Kentucky 
you bought last Christmas. 

Let us cross off this little account 
before the close of the year. More 
delay only injures your credit and our 
cash. Again say we, A Merry Curist- 
MAS AND A Happy New Year, but, 
send in 

Still merrily yours, 


In a comparative short time 
there were forty-seven returns, no 
doubt due to cumulative effect of 
both letters, or a percentage of 
65 per cent based on the second 
note. A few days later and then 
thirteen additional replies strag- 
gled in, thus making a grand to- 
tal of 90 per cent of the past due 
accounts, which were brought to 
time by the aid of these two in- 
geniously worded letters. 

The balance of twelve were 
dropped as bad accounts. 


F, W. Johnson in Mail-Order 


Field 

F. W. Johnson, who for twelve years 
has been manager of the classified ad- 
vertising department of Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine, Chicago, resigned on 
March 15 to take the active management 
of a mail-order business, in which his for- 
mer assistant, E. J. Zimmer, is a partner 


Toilet Goods Campaign in 
Newspapers 


A newspaper advertising campaign for 
Princess Pat face powder as leader of 
a line of toilet preparations put out by 
Gordon Gordon, Chicago, is being pre- 
pared by the Conover-Mooney Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Later the 
national periodicals will be used. 


Business Paper Campaign for 
Dresses 

The account of the Perky Peggy Com 
pany, maker of the patented “Perky 
Peggy Neighborhood” dress, has been 
placed with the Smith & Ferris Adver 
tising Agency, of Los Angeles. A na 
tional business-paper campaign is im 
course of preparation. 
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Canada 
A Prosperous Neighbor 





“You have no idea how large Canada is,” declared Dr. C. A. 
Eaton, editor of Leslie’s Weekly, in a recent address before the 
Canadian Club of Montreal. “I come here occasionally,” con- 
tinued Dr. Eaton, “and people say, ‘You come from a rich 
country.’ Nothing doing; this is the richest country in the 
world. * * * You have the greatest wealth per capita of any 
nation in the world. Do you realize that you have the greatest 
undeveloped resources of any nation? Canada, since her birth, 
has done more with her population, as compared with others, 
than any nation has ever done since the dawn of time. You 
have the greatest system of canals and interior waterways. You 
have one of the best banking systems. You have the most 
tremendous agricultural development a similar population ever 
got in sight of. You have developed a commerce and an in- 
dustry that is amazing, measured by your population. 

“What I ask you Canadians to believe is that your nation and 
the United States, side by side, have been given by God 
Almighty the greatest heritage ever given to a people and a 
great outstanding, forward-looking civilization.” 

Dr. Eaton, in speaking of the great things in Canada might 
also have mentioned the Family Herald and Weekly Star, 
Canada’s National Farm Journal, which claims the largest 
circulation in proportion to farm population of any farm paper 
in any country. 

American manufacturers who are contemplating entering the 
Canadian market are invited to consult the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star Service Department with regard to representation, 
distribution, advertising, etc. 

Write for Advertisers’ Bulletin No. 1, giving detatled analy- 
sis by provinces of Canadian farm papers, with cost of adver- 


tising by trading divisions. 


Family Herald and @ eekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Established 1870 


Montreal Canada 
New York Representative Toronto Representative Chicago Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL M. W. McGILLIVRAY J. E. LUTZ, 
150 Nassau Street 182 Bay Street First National Bank Bldg. 


London, Eng.—M. A. JAMIESON, 17 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square 
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How Big is 


— 


cA client of ours selling a product through 
the drug trade is doing a larger business ‘in 
eight states alone than nine-tenths of his 
competitors do in the entire United States. 


Another marketer through retail grocers 
does one of the largest businesses of its 
kind in America and only covers six states. 


A third concern also in the grocery field 
has the largest business of its kind in the 
world and it is at present operating in only 
ten states. 

How great will these businesses become d 
when the sales and advertising efforts cover 
the entire country? Will they not loom 
larger than any businesses of their kind 
ever conceived ? 

Many advertisers are going along with thin 
distribution—advertising nationally but get- 
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Is {ny Market ? 
) 


rough | ting only a small part of their potential 
ess ‘In market. 

of his Perhaps it is because they have never had 
states, copy that was strong enough to pay in con- 


centrated territories—for it takes far 


rocers ; 
f its stronger copy to sell goods at a profit in 
newspapers than in magazines. 
tates. 
P Yet think of the rewards if this is accom- 
eld plished ! 
1 the x ; a 
Copy founded on Tested Appeals we have 
only ; 
found can be made to pay directly—and in 
many cases almost immediately in news 
Some é papers. And we have much interesting 
over data to confirm this. 
oom . ; ’ 
Kind If you are interested in the question How 
cin Ped 
Big is My Market ?—let us tell you more. 
Send for our booklet, “The Tested Appeal 
thin | in Advertising.” Please use business letter- 
get- head. 


JFH awn RYAN 


NEW WRK 





BALTIMORE 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“One Thing 
About St.Patrick— 


He made a good job of it; there were 
no half-way measures. That's the way 
we tackle our job of making 


O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


And we finish it the same 
way. Every mat is a clean, 
sharp, thorough reproducer. 

e know no half-way 
measures. 


We also make quality 
electrotypes and stereotypes 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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Too Much Guesswork 
In Business 


. average clothing retailer 
spends only $1.98 out of each 
$100 in sales for advertising, Pro- 
fessor Horace Secrist, Director. 
Bureau of Business Research, 
Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, told the Western Coun- 
cil of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at their 
monthly luncheon in Chicago, 
March 8. 

This figure was taken from the 
six-volume report which his de- 
partment is preparing with the as- 
sistance of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers. 

Larger stores spend 3 per cent 
for their advertising, it was found, 
and the research condenses val- 
uable information regarding me- 
diums used, window sizes and 
trim, rents, wages and all the fac- 
tors that enter into conducting a 
retail clothing store. With the 
aid of this information any retail 
clothier can find just how he 
checks up with the common 
experience of the business, and 
conduct his affairs more  pru- 
dently. 

“Only recently has there been 
any attempt to use data in planning 
commercial ventures,” said Pro- 
fessor Secrist. “While statistics 
have been used somewhat in plan- 
ning production, nine-tenths of 
the commercial decisions are built 
upon guesswork. We will never 
have a science of business until 
this is eliminated. 

“Of course business cannot be 
made as scientific as the study of 
national phenomena, but it can be 
improved far beyond the trial and 
error stage.” 

Statistics are but tools to work 
with, Professor Secrist said, and 
must be judged by standards of 
common sense. 

You cannot simply take figures 
out of a book, and because they 
seem to be data, depend upon 
them being true. After you have 
complete information it must be 
reduced to a comparable basis, and 
the conclusion arrived at by im- 
partial reason. The absence of 
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one fact may lead to the over 
throw of a conclusion. 

In discussion following his talk, 
Professor Secrist called attention 
to the fact that agency research 
bureaus frequently covered the 
same ground to get the same facts. 
Maintenance of a centralized re- 
search service, to sell information 
at cost would cut out lost motion, 
he believed, and reduce the ex- 
pense of getting such data. 

Harry Dwight Smith, of Fuller 
& Smith, followed Professor Se- 
crist with a short talk and said 
that information dug out by re- 
search can be merchandised by the 
client and is an excellent means 
of convincing him of the value of 
his advertising efforts. 


Forty-four Shirtmakers 
Advertise 


Shirt manufacturers of New York, 
members of the United Shirt Manufac 
turers’ Association, have been using 
newspaper and business-paper advertising 
to speed up orders from retailers. 

Shirt retailers have apparently been 
waiting for wholesale prices to recede. 
The forty-four manufacturers in their 
advertisements say that bottom has been 
reached, and that if their spring orders 
are received in a rush, prices will have 
to advance. 

These arguments for the retailer’s ear 
are summed up as follows: 

“In the interest of buying at the bot- 
tom of the market—in the interest of 
stimulating production of merchandise— 
and in the interest of encouraging con- 
sumer business with new and tempting 
selections of merchandise—place your 
orders for spring shirts now.” 


New Advertising Director of 
“Maclean’s Magazine” 


G. H. Tyndall, who has been manager 
of the Eastern territory on Maclean’s 
Magazine, Torontc, for the past three 
years, has been made director of adver- 
tising, taking over work on this publica- 
tion which up till now has been handled 
by H. V. Tyrrell, general manager of 
the company. 

Mr. Tyndall has been engaged in re- 
tail store work and was in the daily 
newspaper field for some time. He 
joined the staff of Maclean’s Magazine 
in 1917. 

R. B. Huestis, who was for several 
years in charge of the New York office 
of MacLean, leaving two years ago to 
become sales manager of the Davidson 
Tool Company, of that city, has returned 
to Maclean’s Magaz ine aS manager of 
the Eastern territory, with headquarters 
at the Toronto office. 








Methods of the Automobile Indus- 
try in Financing Instalment Sales 


If This Means of Buying Were Not Afforded, Sales Would Be Com- 
paratively Small—Great Majority of Buyers Are Men of 
Ordinary Income 


By J. H. 


Newmark 


Manager Advertising Division, General Sales Department, Chevrolet Motor ( ompany 


66 HE Joneses have an auto- 

mobile? How can they do 
it—on his salary. Why, I’ve heard 
he only makes re 

And Jones’s friends proceed to 
discuss his financial affairs to the 
last farthing. They accuse him of 
levying mortgages as thick as 
mustard plasters on whatever 
property he may have, and they 
predict dire calamity of one na- 
ture or another. But Jones just 
motors right along, with an apolo- 
getic “Excuse My Dust” appre- 
ciation of his friends’ worry over 
how he can afford an automobile 

Jones neither robs Peter nor 
slights Paul. Statistics, which are 
for the most part a dry subject, 
in this case show Jones’ friends 
“how he does it.” 

There are approximately 8,900,- 
000 passenger and commercial au- 
tomobiles of all types in the 
United States. A fair estimate 
places the number of strictly pas- 
senger motor vehicles at 8,000,000. 
Nearly seven-eighths of this vast 
number of motor vehicles are 
owned by the Jones clan—that is, 
just ordinary men or women with 


ordinary incomes ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 a year. 
A good percentage of these 


7,000,000 cars were purchased for 
cash. The rest were purchased 
on credit or “deferred pay- 
ments.” 

Which leads to a discussion of 
automobile credits. : 

When a man in ordinary cir- 
cumstances—be his name Jones or 
Smith or Brown—makes a major 
investment, such as buying a 
house or an automobile, he is 
accused of robbing one pocket to 
fill another. 

This is 


unjust. In the first 


place, if he makes use of credit, 
he is making use of something 
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which was evolved for just such 
as he. In the second place, credit 
has very properly been termed 
the life-blood of industry 

lf this were not so, there would 
be fewer individual land owners 
in the United States. 

And if this were not so, it is 
quite safe to say that the auto- 
mobile industry would never have 
reached the commanding position 
of second to the steel industry 
among the industries of the 
world, and first among finished 
products. 

Of course, there are different 
kinds of credit. But the manner 
in which the automobile industry 
rallied in the latter part of 1920 
after curtailment of the ordinary 
means of financing the disposal of 
a vast and valuable output, indi- 
cates that, contrary to opinions 
in some quarters, automobil 
credits are fundamentally sound 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS IN 
INDUSTRY 


A VAST 


They must be sound. In twenty 
years the industry has grown 
from a theory to a giant. In the 
year just past, the output of the 
automobile manufacturers in this 
country alone was approximately 
2,350,000 passenger and commer- 
cial motor cars. This output has 
a value well over $2,000,000,000, 
and represents an approximate 
gain in production of 350,000 or 
375,000 cars over the previous 
year, and a sales value some $300,- 
000,000 greater than the value of 
the output of the industry in 1919 

So much for the automobile in- 
dustry itself. 


Statistics compiled by dealers 
Operating under selling agree- 
ments of the General Motors 


Corporation units, the largest and 
most powerful group in the mo- 
' 
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Doubling th 
oubling te Tablets of Fruit 


First Order 


Reorders depend largely upon the rapidity 
with which a “first order” has moved. 


The retailer has come to expect quick turn- 
over when a manufacturer gives his goods 
proper display. 

The Brooks Display Container 

(Patent) 

builds, holds, and stabilizes business. Its 
design and construction are right. It’s at 
your service for 1921 and thereafter. 


We manufacture the same quality of litho- 
graphed folding boxes, labels and other 
paraphernalia of selling. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Cards Office Stationery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 114 State St. 






































tor industry, most of which clear 
their time sales through the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, a finance body allied with 
the General Motors organization, 
show that there is very little 
abuse of credit in automobile 


buying. 


These statistics are perhaps the 
most reliable of their kind in ex- 
istence. They show that less than 


half of the new passenger auto- 


mobiles purchased from thou- 
sands of automobile dealers who 
sell General Motors cars, were 
sold on time payments. They 
approximately 


show that only 
40 per cent of the sales of new 
cars to city dwellers were made 
on the time payment plan. The 
percentage in rural districts was 
48 per cent. 

These statistics show, further: 
That of a total of 93,178 new pas- 
senger cars sold through General 
Motors dealers in one year, 42.6 
per cent were time sales; of total 
sales of 9,423 new trucks or com- 
mercial cars, 54.9 per cent were 
time sales; of total sales of 43,- 
412 used passenger cars, 53.4 per 
cent were time sales, and of total 
sales of 3,123 used trucks, 53 per 
cent were time sales. 

The city dweller who buys a 
motor car on time payments pays 
his notes more quickly than the 
farmer, the average maximum 
time on total time sales to this 
class of purchasers being 9.3 


Maximum 
Amount of 
Class of Car Note 
New Passenger 70% of Cash 
Selling Price 


New Truck 75% of Cash 
Selling Price 
Used Passenger 60% of Cash 


Selling Price 
60% of Cash 
Selling Price 


Used Truck 


An emergency premium of %% 
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automobile dealer, even in view 
of the fact that approximately 50 
per cent of his sales are cash 
sales, could not himself finance 
the time purchases of his cus- 
tomers. Automobiles are costly 
merchandise. The manufacturer 
could not afford to wait ten 
months for his money. And so, 
to meet this condition, the auto- 
mobile industry has built up 
within its own ranks a plan of 
financing the purchase of auto- 
mobiles on credit through the sale 
of notes to bankers, and more 
particularly to such financing cor- 
porations as the General Motors 
Acceptance. 


HOW FINANCING IS ACCOMPLISHED 


Here is the plan: The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation 
interests itself in time payment 
sales of all General Motors prod- 
ucts. It purchases from dealers 
the time payment contracts signed 
by purchasers of new or used 
passenger or commercial cars 
manufactured by the General Mo- 
tors group, and it also finances 
the sale of used cars and trucks 
when such cars or trucks are ex- 
changed for new General Motors 
products. 

For this accommodation _ the 
General Motors Acceptance 
charges standard fees of from 6 
to 9 per cent per annum, depend- 
ing on the class of car and con- 
tract. 

Deferred Bal- 


ance in Equal 
Monthly 


Rate for Compu 
ting Differential 
Based on Amount 


Payments Financed 
10 or less 6% per Annum 
i‘ per Month 
12 or less 6% per Annum 
2% per Month 
10 or less 9% per Annun 
4% per Month 
12 or less 9% per Annum 


%% per Mont! 


flat on the face amount of the note is 


added to the differential on all monthly payment plans shown above until further 


notice. 


months. In the case of the coun- 
try dweller, the average maxi- 
mum time in which all notes were 
paid was 11.1 months. 

In the complete report, the 
average down payment on new 
passenger cars was 40.3 per cent. 

It is obvious that the average 





Above is a_ self-explanatory 
table of rates charged for the 
purchase of time payment con 
tracts. 

For dealers who have territory 
in rural districts, or who make 
sales to farmers, stock or cotton 
growers, fruit growers and the 
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Ever Try To Sell Her 
An Adding Machine? 





Seems funny—but still you’re constantly doing 
it in your advertising. 


True enough, she may find interest in your sales mes- 
sage, but it isn’t the kind of interest that pays dividends 
on your advertising investment. 


It will stagger you when you figure up how much 
effort and money is wasted in mediums in the attempt 
to corner the executive—“the one man in a thousand.” 


Your message in many instances—far too many in- 
stances—talks to telephone operators, clerks and book- 
keepers, when it is the Boss whom and whom only you 
can sell. 


In this period of retrenchment, make your advertising 
dollar worth one hundred cents. Use a NO-WASTE, 
ALL EXECUTIVE circulation magazine reaching the 
men you want to reach in places you can reach them. 


&MAGAZINE 
eWALL 


Published every other week 





42 Broadway, New York 
Member A. B. C. 
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Take the Guess out 











Street & Finney, Inc. (st. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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7 Finney 


t of Advertising — 


News: 


Three big retail organizations are em- 
ploying the Street & Finney method 
of Taking the Guess out of their Ad- 
vertising, to make it produce direct 
results. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FARMER’S NOTE PLAN 


Maximum 
Amount of 


Class of Car Note 
New or 60% of Cash 
Used Selling Price 

Passenger Cars sie 
or 60% of Cash 


Trucks Selling Price 
50% of Cash 
Selling Price 


like, the above plan has been de- 
vised. 

Here is the way Jones, an ordi- 
nary city dweller, goes about the 
purchase of an automobile on the 
above plan. He selects the car 
he wants. Then he requests the 
time payment privilege. 

Every effort is made, of course, 
to safeguard the credit extended. 
Jones, having expressed his de- 
sire to Own a car, is required to 
fill out and sign a statement of 
his financial and personal affairs. 
He is required to give the names 
of references who will vouch for 
him. He is required to name the 
banks wherein his savings and 
checking accounts are kept. He 
is required to give the total of 
real estate equities he owns, if 
any. The form also requires the 
approximate amount of his 
monthly income, facts concerning 
his business, and whether he ex- 
pects to pay his notes from his 
salary, from expected profits, 
from professional fees or com- 
missions, or from. stocks or grains 
or other sources. This informa- 
tion is required in detail. 

A first payment in cash equal 
to at least one-third of the sell- 
ing price of the car is required 
before the form is executed. To 
this payment must be added fed- 
eral and other taxes, the amount 
charged by General Motors Ac- 
ceptance for investigating Jones’ 
statements, and interest on his 
notes in full to maturity. 

If the Acceptance Corporation, 
after investigation, approves the 
application, the car is not de- 
livered until insurance policies 
protecting against fire and theft 
have been executed by the pur- 
chaser and placed in the hands of 
the Acceptance Corporation. These 
policies must be bona fide—that is, 


Rate for Computin 


Deferred Balance Differential Based on 


Payable mount Financed 
4-4 Mo. 7% of Amount 
%-8 Mo. Financed 

%-3 Mo. we 

4-6 Mo. / ot Amount 
%-9 Mo. Financed 
One Note 2% ist month and 

7 Mo. 1% each add 


tional month, of 

Amount Financed 
they must show that premiums 
have been actually paid and that 
the policies will continue in forex 
during the time for which the 
notes have been given. If de- 
sired by the purchaser, this in- 
surance can be handled through 
General Exchange, an _ insurance 
division of the General Motors 
organization, but this is in no way 
required. 

After these details are carried 
out, the dealer is instructed to de- 
liver the car to the purchaser. 
This may take place some days 
after the date of the agreement, 
depending upon the speed with 
which Jones’ affairs can be in- 
vestigated. The Acceptance Cor- 
poration pays the dealer the bal- 
ance due him and assumes all 
responsibility in the transaction 
thereafter. 

TEN MONTHS TO PAY 

Notes are paid in equal monthly 
payments of ten or less. Several 
days before a note is due, General 
Motors Acceptance notifies the 
drawee of the note, and payment 
is made to the corporation. When 
the notes are discharged, Jones 
becomes a full-fledged automobile 
owner. This means that the car 
is his after he has had possession 
of it for ten months or so. 

If for any reason the notes are 
defaulted, the car is claimed by 
the Acceptance Corporation, re- 
conditioned, and again placed on 
sale. Any surplus above the nec- 
essary expenditures in claiming 
and repairing the car, which in- 
cludes the amount of the note or 
notes remaining unpaid, is paid 
to the purchaser of the car. In 
other words, an effort is made to 
sell the car for an amount greater 
than the amount due on it. This 
protects the purchaser who, for 
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The “Starting” Medium 


The 


in Canada’s “Starting” Market 
“We are using only The Globe to START 
with” is an assertion common among Cana- 


dian advertisers and advertising agencies. 


“Starting” Market— 





The 


The Toronto and Ontario market is the easiest 
market in Canada to cultivate. Transportation 
is most convenient; there are more and better 
retail stores, more telephones, postoffices and 
electric services. It is the most closely-peopled 
part of English-speaking Canada and the rich- 
est part of all Canada. 


“Starting’”” Medium— 





Verree & Conklin—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Ore. 


The Toronto Globe is the outstanding news- 
paper in this market. It is the medium many 
advertisers use to start with, and it starts busi- 
ness for many advertisers. 


a * * * 


The Retail Merchants Globe, a newsy, snappy, 
8-page Merchant’s Newspaper, starts retailers’ 
co-operation with products advertised in The 
Globe. Five thousand leading Ontario mer- 
chants read it every month. 

Two thousand pay 50 cents a year in advance for it 
so as not to miss any copies. Its service is free to 
Globe advertisers. Write us about it if you want 
better dealer co-operation in Ontario. There is no 
other such service in this field. 


Che Olobe. 


TORONTO 
Member A.B.C. 
WILLIAM FINDLAY, Business Manager 
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Mark 10% of 
Your Appropriation 
“hor Canada”’ 


COUNTRY that bought $921,000,- 

000 worth of U. S. goods during the 

year ending December 31, 1920, 
surely deserves the earnest consideration ot 
U. S. advertisers. 


If you are seeking a new, profitable and 
growing market for what you make or sell 
—the Canadian field merits thorough in- 
vestigation. 


It is a fact that every successful manufac- 
turer in the U. S. can duplicate his success 
in Canada if he goes about it in the right 
way.: And the “right way” means via “the 
national media.” 


The Daily Newspapers 





re) a @F-V oT -Ye F-1 


Spend 10% of your appropriation in these 
papers and you reach over two millions of the 
most progressive people in the Dominion—- 
people with tastes and preferences for the best 
class of goods—and money enough to gratify 
every legitimate want. 





In every issue of -these newspapers the year 
‘round you will find “national copy” pre- 
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pared by Canadian advertising agencies for 
U. S. clients. 


Year after year campaigns on U. S. goods 
and services of every variety are introduced and 
kept before the Canadian public by advertising 
in the Daily Newspapers of Canada—so that 
to-day there are scores of nationally prominent 
American products sold in the Dominion. 


Ten per cent of your appropriation will buy 
sufficient space often enough to measure up to 
all standards of approved advertising practice. 
Don’t make up your “1921 list’ without pro- 
viding at least 10% of your appropriation for 
Canada—your “foreign” market at home. 


The Daily Newspapers listed below cover 16 
cities and their outlying districts and reach a 
combined population of over 2,000,000 people. 
Each one is a leader of thought and influence 
within its circle. 


Write direct to these newspapers or ask your 
Advertising Agency for data concerning them. 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





Popu- Popu- 


Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, M.&E. Guardian St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000 gs y4mes-Journal 
P.E.I. 12,000 & Examiner Toronto, Ont. 512,812 M. Mail & 
St. John, N. B. 64,305 M.&E. Telegraph Empire 
& Times Winnipeg, 192,571 M_&E. Free Press 
Montreal, Que. 801,216 M. Gazette Man. E. Tribune 
E. La Patrie Regina, Sask. 40,000 M. Leader 
E. La Presse E. Post 
Quebec, Que. 116,850 E. Le Soleil Calgary, Alta. 75,000 E. Herald 
E. Telegraph Edmonton, Alta. 60,000 E. Journal 
Sherbrooke, Que. 23,493 E. Record Vancouver, 
Kingston, Ont. 23,700 E. British Whig B. C. 135,000 M. S (Daily & 
London, Ont. 59,281 M.&E. Advertiser Sunday) . 
M.&E. Free Press E. World 
St. Catharines, Victoria, B.C. 55,000 M. Colonist 
Ont. 19,860 E. Standard 
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an unforeseen reason, is required 
to default his notes after he has 
paid the major part of the cost of 
his car. 

It goes without saying that such 
credit plans appeal only to those 


who can finance them with rea- 
sonable surety. 
But here we have a condition 


which has -bafled many econo- 
mists, and which is probably the 
basis of the oft-repeated assertion 
of automobile manufacturers that 
the “saturation point” in the auto- 
mobile industry will never exist as 
long as boys and girls continue to 
grow into men and women. 

It has been shown that approxi- 
mately seven-eighths of the pas- 
senger automobiles registered in 
this country to-day are owned by 
the Joneses—persons with incomes 
of from $1,000 to $4,000 a year. 
It is estimated that there are 





eighteen million families in the 
country in this income class. 
About seven millions now have 
cars. This means there are more 
than ten million families who 
might but do not own motor cars 
a vast potential market for 
motor car manufacturers. In ad- 


dition, it is estimated that a mil- 
lion cars a year will be needed 
to replace cars that have been in 
service five years or more, 
COULDN’T BUY WITHOUT CREDIT 


It is further estimated that 
more than half of the automobiles 
registered are owned by persons 
whose income is $2,000 a year or 
less. 

Bearing on this point, more sta- 
tistics of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation show: That 
the greatest number of automobile 
purchasers on the above time- 
payment plans are persons with 
incomes ranging near $2,500 a 
year, but closely following this 
group is the $1,800 to $2,000 a 
year class. 

Out of a total of 8,908 reported 
sales, these two income classes ab- 
sorbed 3,792 cars. In the first 
class the average price of the car 
purchased was $948.80, the average 
amount of the note was $525.60, 
and the average monthly payment 
on notes was $52.56.. In the $1,800 
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to $2,000 class, the average value of 
the car purchased was $842.02, the 
average note was $462.09, and the 
average monthly payment $462]. 

In this group of sales, seventy- 
one purchasers had an income of 


$1,200 or less, and the aver- 
age value of the car purchased 
was $658.11, the average note 


$364.22, and the average monthly 
payment $36.42. The average in- 
come of this group was only 
$76.48 per month. All of thes 
Statistics apply to married people. 
\ separate group for single per- 
follows the same trend, 
though the average monthly in- 
come varies slightly. A compila- 
tion of these two groups indicates 
little change in the general aver- 
ages given above. 

Real estate equities of a group 
of 5,899 purchasers on the General 
Motors Acceptance time payment 
plan show that the largest class of 
motor car purchasers is the group 
owning between $1,000 and $2,999 
in real estate equities. 

The average age of purchasers, 
as compiled from statistics gath- 
ered from all parts of the United 
States, was 34.2 years. 

Another group of facts indicates 
the purchases made by owners of 
businesses rated in Dun’s. This 
class, purchasing on time payment 
plans, gave an average note of 
59.7 per cent of the selling price 


sons 


of the car purchased. 
Business owners not rated in 
Dun’s, such as farmers, gave an 


average note of 57 per cent of th« 
selling price of the car purchased 
Non - professional persons gavé 
notes for 55.5 per cent and pro- 
fessional persons gave f 





notes tor 
54.2 per cent of their purchases 
Thus it will be seen that the 
automobile manufacturer and the 
automobile dealer, with a multi- 
tude of facts at their fingertips, 
are optimistic of the future of 
their industry. 
Without the full 
the regular channels of credit and 
finance, the industry itself, through 
purchasing agencies similar to that 


assistance of 


which serves General Motors 
dealers, has established its own 
credit. 


(Continued on page 121) 
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c 
y HE current Hearst’s 


has a story by England’s 
greatest novelist; a poem 
by England’s greatest 
poet; a lecture by Bel- 
gium’s foremost philos- 

opher;anovel by Spain’s 
greatest writer; and an 
essay by France’s fore- 
most citizen. No wonder 
Guglielmo Ferrero, 
Italy’s greatest historian, 
writes, ‘Hearst’s Mag- 
azine has come, and 
I consider it simply 


> >> 
superb. 
—G. B. W. in the 
Los Angeles Examiner 
September 3rd, 1920. 


0A LETTER from 


d’Annunzio, the Italian, 
in Fiume; a novel by 
Blasco Ibanez, the Span- 
iard; a play from Brieux, 
the Frenchman; a story 
by Bojer, the Norwegian, 
—all in this October 
number. Hearst’s gives 
its readers not only the 
best of America but the 
best of the world.” 


—From “Over the Editor's Shoulder’’ 


Hearst's for October, 1920. 





“" panned Se! ; 





Chesterton 





d’Annunzio 





Tagore 
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The Birth of 
eAn Inter-‘Nation 


ee HE great outstanding fea- 
ture of Hearst’s’” memo- 
randums Mr. Waldo, the 


Business Genius in charge of 





Shaw our destinies, “is the extraor- , 
dinary range of its editorial 
contents. ~The amount and 
high quality of International 
literature you publish inf- 
nitely exceeds that of any other 
publication of the popular 
sort.” 


TRUE, Mr. Waldo. Hearst’s 
in 1920 did publish (by actual 
count) the writings of one 
Spaniard, two Italians, one 
Maeterlinck Belgian, two Frenchmen, one 
Norwegian, twenty Englishmen. 





Bojer 





Kipling 
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“TT UT,” continues the memo- 

randum, “does the general 

” public recognize this impor- 
tant fact? Isn’t it our duty to 


make it clear? Can’t we put 








- on the covers what is between 
« the cover? Why wouldn’t it 
of be well for us to call ourselves 
‘Hearst’s International’ ?”’ 
or- i . Ibanez 
tal RIGHT, as always, Mr. 
nd Waldo. If Mr. Hearst thinks 
al it well, we'll answer all your 
fi- questions at one fell swoop. 
ad Mr. Hearst—as keen for a 
ar 


good suggestion as patient with 
bad—approves. So,it becomes 
’ your Editor’s pleasant task to 





i announce that your magazine 

will be in name in the future— 

- as it has been in fact in the past 

” —< Hearst’s International !”’ 

. —From “Over the Editor’s Shoulder” Conmnenme 
1. Hearst’s for April, 1921 


Ferrero 





Conan Doyle 
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ly is astonishing to see 
how widely your maga- 
zine is read,” writes a 
former American Am- 
bassador. “I had letters 
about my article from an 
ex-Minister to Colom- 
bia and from several 
other diplomatists, and 
from at least four or five 
other persons in various 
ranks of life. You are 
certainlycosmopolitan.”’ 


Many thanks, Ambas- 
sador; perspicacity is in 

deed the very essence of 
truth. But wait until you 
see Hearst’s for Janu- 
ary; an Italian historian, 
an East Indian poet, and 
a Norwegian novelist, 
Your true diplomat is 
ever a cosmopolite—and 
Hearst’s is his magazine! 


—From‘Over the Editor’s Shoulder”’ 
Hearst's for December, 1920. 
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| n outline 1 in this articl Des Nloines Club Will Honor 
g y the financial assistance Meredith and Wallace 


to purchasers of auto- 
f the compliment paid 
1e continued selection 


va men for the post of Secretary 





n n time payment plans ts St 


Zu as important is the plan f 





of fi ing the dealer’s stock-in § Agriculture, the Des Moines Advert 
. - . tising lub has laun , \] F } 
tra nd making it possible for g Club has launched a plan for the 
“paige Cor , 1 popularizatio f the Department of Ag 
t er with average working riculture 

to handle large consign- The movement was started at the 


f costly merchandise with- Edwin T. Mer Bogda pa ior gy el 








it training local credit to y and Henry ¢ \W a f Halla 
re g pot. This plan will urmer, at that time the utgoing and 
- , . . ne se Iath are member 
. d in an early tssue ot g ret B th are me ‘ 





i the Des Moin 
to ask approval of their plan at the 
nta convention of th Advertising 


The History ot Fight against ns ake Ketee  eeaa a 
Fraudulent Advertising ub will then make interesting present 
| 


* s’ INK It 





: tions of the bulletins and other serv 
Va RIPE \ DV N ( vailable from the department, for us« I 











ral 
INDIANAI s, M 4 ewspapers and other publications 
| . Daswenen? Ts The object of this campaign is to 
a 4 . counteract the common impression that 
cea ag rs’ INK review ; aon 
the Department of Agriculture 1s usetu 
4 ten-vear fight against frau : 2 - Bow 
an nly to farmers. It is felt that if bus 
rtising . oo ness men knew how they could use the 
| t ement Denartment’. ‘ id he sh] 
‘ hai — . epa nents service ain< the pu 
| refulls mt 1 the facts - ~ 
e carefully I l knew how many million dollars the de 
rticle will stand as tribu partment had saved the nation throug] 
s movement ts scientific researches, less resistance 
1 t k that Pr rs’ In would be en intered in securing ar 
sideral I the ippropriation sufficient for the proper 
. 4 : 
t the pu 1 eived th functioning of the experts employed by 
. has grow ¢ thic inf ‘ “ 
t vement Not or 1 PRIN of the project 
s’ Ink start t noveme it it S ! F. Hayder 
stently pla its inf é I and Ray W 
a a s that } P I 1 
enlarge al exte tl \ steele 


SIpENER-Van RIPER ADVERTISING ( Price—The Difference 
MerRLE SIDENEF res . When is a store not a store? When 
#%< a chon—-Webster’s unabridged to the 


W. M. Scott Leaves Publish- ata gg . ‘ . 
It rch of spring suit, the 


sé I 1 new 


ing Field server visited one of the so-called 





. shops” the other day and was waited 
W. M. Scott, for i ears as ; n bv tl proprietor herself, formerly 
t vith the Baltimor ne? nd connected for a number of years witl 
tinuing t! publishers, 17 ne of the less exclusive “stores.” 
Charles C. Fulton Co., after the u's The suit shown was prohibitive 11 
ght the Americas taken up ne price. as far as the observer was cot 
ties s a member f the firt I cerned. which she was frank to admit 
( h, Scott & I t, Balt é “Well. then, you will have to look in 
} tor 4 


es You won’t find anything 
I claimed the pr 
roprietor in name 
h she manages 
the masses, and 


Join Simmonds & Simmonds, 
Chicago 











= Lenhoft at |. T. M for ” che continued 
rly nnected with ti Lent Ad ightal faced and 
tising Seri | ASS the in searcl 
ta F Gans s & S ( a 
Cy xg . % B t t 


C. H. Henkels on Poor Richard 
, , Club Directorate 
Biel Opens Own Office Mc the March mecting of the benrd 
. I. B f directors of Poor Richard Club, 


t > | A! « 
: igi ‘hiladelphia. Charles H. Henkels, art 
ng , mn We rector f tl Eugene McGuckin Ad 
“ . heal h tl vertising Agency. was elected 1 director 
os — 


ter! 








Mops Move to the Display Shelf 
from under the Counter 


Masco Mops, Pedigreed Products, G 


tribution by 


By Albert 


iven Tremendously Increased Dis- 


Advertising 


E. Haase 





old New England industry, throughout the United States and 
4 the Massasoit Manufacturing large sales in many foreign coun 
Co., of Fall River, Mass., wanted _ tries. 
to increase and standardize thc A younger member of th 


sales of mop heads 
Advertising did the 
job in a_ remark 
ably short time and 
won a new outlet 
that had a sales po 
tentiality greatet 
than all other out 
lets combined. And 
advertising took the 
product from the 
“under the counter’ 
class to the “display 


shelf” class. 
For generations 
this company has 


been making not 
only mop heads, but 
also wiping cloths, 
clothes-lines, twine 
and other products er 
out of cotton yarn. 


Back in 1792 the 
foundation had been 
made in Palmer 


(ABR ER RE ERE RRR RRR RE RRR Be | 
























The dea! wot mop. Sane mp 
each), erage ont send; 











™ MASCO MOP 


is for all kinds of — 


The MAS 
b. 





CO is coy trp 
na pe 





town, Conn., by 

Elder Reuben 

Palmer. Succeeding CEs Maneietbendehih wan ms 
rr you have « perfect ol mop On MASCO. Ly pa your dealer ASCO -atalln for Mn. 


generations of the 
Palmer family suc- 
cessfully operated 
and expanded the 





¢ of one prepared oi! 


MASSASOIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory, Fall River, Mass. New York Office, 276 Fifth Ave. —_ 
Ketabiahed 1083 Telephone, Languers 8008 Z 
NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS 











business. Another “Swan “inaeete  “imoara 

- . - Cutty See o Oe & 

family, two brothers, — semssmen oe anne 
r 1 ~ 188 W Brweewey 193 Peart Se. 330 Gresewieh 

Wendell E. and 

William H. Turner, 


joined with the 


NEW USES, TRADE-MAR} AND PACKAGE ALT LLUSTRATE 
Palmers in 1882 and THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISIN 
formed the company 
under its present name at Fall Palmer family, P. Palmer, who 
River, Mass., with a capital of had succeeded to the treasurership, 
$50,000. was not satisfied that the market- 
The records in 1920 showed a_ ing plan for their most important 


rating of 
five large plants in 
setts and Connecticut, 


over one million dollars, 


product, mops, was perfect. But 
before he decided upon any change 
of marketing he made certain that 


Massachu- 
distribution 


Mc 


| 
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helt & F— 
elf No. 4—A little history of continuity 


advertising and results obtained 
d Dis. therefrom. Published by permission 
of the advertiser. | 








S and ; 
coun- 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
” COMPANY 


29-35 and 39 West 32nd Street 


BILLIARD TABLES 
BOWLING ALLEYS 


New York, Jan. 6, 1921. 


t ASSOCIATION MEN, 
Mr. A. P. Opdyke, Advertising Mgr., 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

Our company has devoted a tremendous amount 
of time, energy and money in placing Billiards 
and Bowling on a high plane. Such scientific, 
entertaining and refined games deserve genuine 
appreciation. 

We have found Association Men a splendid 
medium for bringing the excellence of these pas- 
times and the high quality of our products to the 
attention of people who are interested in giving 
young men and boys the best in recreation in 
wholesome environment. 

Very truly yours, 


| 
| THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
CO. OF NEW YORK 
per T. A. Dwyer, 
Secy. & Treas. 











| These results are due to a combination of 
| circulation value and the unique service we 
render our advertisers. Put this service be- 


| hind your goods. Ask us about it. 
. dt ASSOCIATION MEN 


. | 347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
, | New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 


. New York Chicago 
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the mop was not lacking in qual- 
ity. He enlisted the services of 
the laboratory of one of the larg- 
est institutes of technology in the 
country. The laboratory went so 
far as to determine the exact limit 
to which cotton yarn should be 
twisted to give a mop maximum 
absorption qualities. 

The responsibilities of produc 
tion and marketing had always 
been clearly divided. The com 
pany made the mop; the wholesalk 
jobber got it to the consumer 
through dealers. A number of 
large distributors in the United 


States regularly took over prac 
tically all the mops that were 
made. 

The new treasurer wanted to 
share with his distributors some 


of the marketing responsibility. 
He investigated the jobbers’ retail 
outlet plan and found that the 
mops were sold through hardware 
and housefurnishing stores, and 
seldom, if ever, through grocery 

stores. Here was a market that 
in scope was of vastly greater size . 
and importance than the hardware 

and housefurnishing stores. The 
grocer carried brooms, scrub 
brushes and wash boards—why 
shouldn’t he offer mops to his cus 

tomers ? 

The advertising agency first set 
out to confirm reports upon the 
national consumption of mops. In 
New York alone it was discovered 
that about 15,000,000 mops wer« 
used yearly. The single organiza- 
tion that could obtain the great- 
est share of this market would be 
the one that had its product on 
sale at the greatest number of 
places. 

Investigators called on grocery, 
hardware and_ housefurnishing 
stores and especially asked the 
grocers if they could sell a stand 
ardized mop, trade-marked, and 
wrapped in a package that could 
be put on a display shelf. They 
found the grocer willing to take 
on the product. The hardware and 
housefurnishing dealers were anx 
ious to co-operate. 

In New York, in addition to 
stocking the hardware and house- 
furnishing stores, orders were 
taken by wholesale distributors 


RS’ INK Va 


from over 2,500 grocers on th 
strength of a coming advertising 
campaign. ’ 

A large-space newspaper cam- 
paign that had been preceded by a 
small teaser campaign in news. 
papers started as soon as the re- 
tailers had been stocked, the last 
week in January of this year, A 
that gave the consumer a 
small discount was a part of the 
campaign. The teaser copy had 
been used to excite interest in the 


coupon 


coupon. The campaign started at 
a time when advertising was be- 
ing somewhat curtailed. There 


was a boldness in this large space 
copy that was compelling and 
result-getting. 

A large chart was made on 
which to record the effect of the 
advertising. The number of new 
retailers increased tremendously 
during the first two weeks. After 
the third week of advertising re- 
tailers, who had never carried 
mops of any sort before, sent in 
repeat orders. 

National distribution under this 
plan is still going ahead. The 
present campaign is confined to 
New England and New York. 

In its industry the Massasoit 
company will perhaps repeat the 
experience of the National Biscuit 
Company in the cracker field—and, 
indeed, of many other companies 
It has seen the desirability of in- 
dividualizing a product that had 
been in the “bulk” class, by means 
of packing, advertising and a 
trade-mark 


Profits of ‘““Takhoma” Biscuit 
Makers in 1920 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 


ports net income for 1920 of $945,793 
rhis amount was left after payment of 
all interest and loss as a result of de 
preciation of inventory and Federal 
taxes 
The inventory on December 31, 1920 
was valuec at $5,230,811, ainst 
$4,335,213 at the close of 1919 
Chain Store Account with 
Peck / senewar 
Peck Agency 
The Peck Advertising Agency, Ir 
is secured the account of the ncess 
Slouse Shops, a retail chain stores svs 





tem, with headquarters in Reading, Pa 
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“I haven’t time for 
reams of reading 


and in a woman’s paper I 
am only interested in the 
purely feminine matters, 
such as housekeeping and 
homemaking. That’s why I 
prefer the Modern Priscilla* 
to any of the usual run of 
women’s publications.” 


from an actual conversation 
with a business woman who did 
not know she was ‘‘talking 
for publication.’”’ 


600,000 women have similar 


reasons for paying 20 cents 
for one-third of the bulk they 


could get forthe same amount. 


Modern Priscilla 
BOSTON 


501 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*PRISCILLA (fem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 
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An Announcement 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


takes pleasure in announcing 
that 


MR. C. W. FULLER 


has become Advertising Manager 


with headquarters in New York. 


en 














I7, 1927 


— 
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Prior to his acceptance of the 
advertising managership of 
PHOTOPLAY, Mr. Fuller was 
associated with Collier’s in 
the Chicago territory and for 
the past few years has served 
with distinction as Eastern 
Advertising Director of the 


Christian Herald. 


fn Me Daioh 


Publisher. 
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Make Your Broadside 
A Crashing Salvo! 


The modern battleship can focus all her 
big guns, and she can fire them all in one 
crashing salvo. 

If you want to batter through indifference 
and inattention with your advertising mes- 
sage, you must make your broadside just } 
that kind of a smash! 

Expensive? No, not if you use Hammer- 
mill Cover. Ask your printer, or write 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., for 
a Demonstration Portfolio. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 
For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 


Direct-by-Mail Advertising 








—_ 

















A City Advertises to Diversify Its 
Industries 


Paterson, N. J., Takes a Leaf from the Farmer’s Experience 


I[VERSIFICATION of crops 
has been a great thing for 
The Department of Ag 

riculture and farm experts gen 
erally have pointed out for years 
the necessity for such diversifica 
tio! Especially in the South, 
where, in the old days, the one 
crop was cotton, was it a vital 
necessity. When some of the land 
formerly given over 
to cotton raising was 


farmers. 


In the meantime other things 
happened to the city. Some of 
them were rather harmful to its 
good name. It became known as 
a city where radical labor had 
firm foothold. It often stood, in 
the minds of the man who did not 
have time to investigate, for a 
stronghold of the I. W. W. and 


similar organizations. 





turned over to stock 
raising or to potato 
growing and other 
lines of farm prod- 
uce, things worked 
out better in direct 
proportion. The fail- 
ure of one crop ina 
community where 
there are many does 
not hit anybody so 
hard as where there 
is but one crop 
raised. Now comes 
a large city that is 
trying to diversify 
its industries by 
means of an inter- 
esting advertising 
campaign. 

Back in 1791 Alex- 
ander Hamilton 
founded a city which 
was then termed the 
“New National 
Manufactory.” The 
city was afterward ’ 
named _ Paterson, 
which is located 
within a 20-mile 


‘Ah SUPER-READJUSTMENT 
ofa GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY 





n all important part he will play in this reed 
placed himself in readiness to co-operat 
ate their plants in this metropolitar 





owing v0 the large number of factories 


employing females “end I men of all trades, skilled and 

Med, are at present ave bie dor tuanndiate conpinpunsen 

on terms condinons w will meet the requirements of 
Manager Besides 


very there is @ poputanan ofe 
samicn within eany trolley distance to supply additic > 
Other foanares which will appeal to every manafactarer ere 
FACTORY mt - 





BANBING—Accomemed te eating woh 





radius from New 
York. It was built 
as the first industrial 
centre of the United 
States, and the place affording the 
best facilities for manufacturing 
within easy reach of New York 
and Pennsylvania. This city grew, 
during the years intervening, 
much larger and eventually be- 
came the silk centre of the United 
States. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT TOLD OF THE SKILLED LABORERS 
AWAITING THE NEW INDUSTRIES 


When the slump hit the silk in- 
dustries, first in Japan and then in 
this country, it was natural that 
a city built around silk should 
suffer in several ways. Silk, it 
will be remembered, was one of 
the first things to suffer by the 
buyers’ strike. There was a large 
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quantity on hand, especially of 
Georgettes and light silks, when 
people stopped buying and the in- 
ability to sell hurt everybody in 
the silk city. Department stores, 
banks, butchers, grocers, everyone 
who sold goods to the people, 
found that their business had been 
seriously disturbed by the blow to 
the one industry on which they all 
depended. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
came to the conclusion that it had 
to go out and get other sorts of 
industries to help business and to 
make unlikely a repetition of this 
situation. It also happened that 
a factory broker, Louis Schlesin- 
ger, in making an investigation on 
Paterson, discovered some facts 
which he realized had wide inter- 
est. The I. W. W., for example, 
the activities of which had hurt 
the good name of the city, he dis- 
covered had lost almost ninety per 
cent of their membership. The 
remaining members of the organi- 
zation were not “in good stand- 
ing’”—whatever that may mean 
when it is applied to an I. W. W. 
Mr. Schlesinger and the Chamber 
of Commerce decided that any ad- 
vertising done should be not mere- 
ly prestige and good-will advertis- 
ing, but should include definite 
merchandising ideas. It was fur- 
ther decided that for the reasons 
enumerated above, it would not 
be a good idea to label the product 
to be sold at the start. It seemed 
far better, after it was talked 
over, to sell the advantages of the 
product first, with no mention of 
the name of the city except its 
general locality. 

With the name to be held back 
until the last, it was a question 
who was to sign the advertising. 
Since Chambers of Commerce are 
supposed to boost their own town, 
it was decided that it might be 
well to have an outsider sign the 
advertising. An appropriation was 
set and private citizens, banks, 
real estate men, manufacturers, 
department stores and_ others 
chipped in to sell to other manu- 
facturers the advantages of their 
city. 

The first advertisement was 
headed “The Judgment of Genius 
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Has Stood the Test of Time.” 
After recounting the fact that 
Alexander Hamilton founded the 
city nine features were listed 
which it was thought would appeal 
to various manufacturers. Under 
the head of Labor it was said: 


“75,000 men of all trades at pres 
ent available, with a million popu- 
lation to draw from. The present 
abundance of female-employing 
industries assures to male-employ- 
ing industries a full and uninter- 
rupted supply of male labor.” 
Under Banking it was said: “A 
talk with the men who control the 
ten large banks, whose spccialty 
is manufacturers’ accounts, will 
afford definite assurance that ac- 
commodation, co-operation and 
service may be relied upon. “Lo- 
cation,” “For the factory,” 
“Power,” “Transportation,” 
“Housing,” “Raw material” and 
“General,” were the other head- 
ings listed. 

At the top, in a box, was copy 
signed by Louis Schlesinger, Inc., 
as follows: 

“The bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers and workers in a large 
industrial city within the metro- 
politan district have commis- 
sioned us to act for them in pre- 
senting to the public what may 
well be considered one of the 
largest industrial movements in 
this country. 

“Details, including literature, 
photographs, special plant studies 
and general information concern- 
ing available manufacturing space, 


will be furnished upon applica- 
tion.” 
NAME WITHHELD FOR TWO MONTHS 


Large space was used in four 
newspapers in New York, in rota- 
gravure space, of which reprints 
were made and mailed to a list of 
manufacturers, and in certain 
business papers in the specific in- 
dustries which were wanted and 
facilities for which were present 
in Paterson. 

The campaign ran for two 
months without any mention of 
the name of the city, and finally a 
full page, including in reduced 
form eight pieces of the previous 
copy, appeared with the words, 
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. HERBERT HOOVER 


* | outlining the major need of agriculture 
’ recommends 
; “The same development of co-operative 


5 selling among farmers.”’ 


oa He observed during the war that Ameri- 

i can Farmers know how to produce, and 

; more—know how to increase praduction. 

. | These same farmers are now convinced 
that 


The Big Problem Is Marketing 


Anticipating the need, four years ago, the 
Dairymen’s League News was established. 
Over 92,000 farmers, who market co- 
operatively through a single organization, 
have themselves evolved “The Farmer- 
Owned Marketing Paper.” It’s farmer- 
developed to meet farmers’ problems. 


Readers of The Dairymen’s League News 
are studying markets. They know in ad- 
vance about what their monthly checks 
/ will be. 


Suggest your product to farmers when 
they are figuring income. 


Have a — copy sent to your home 


Leg éue-Ney is 


— y= Bit 88 FER 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Birge W. Kinne eo : John D. Ross 
303 Fifth Ave. Pr sae nage + snl 10 S. LaSalle St. 
} New York City ee. Chicago 














‘‘The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper”’ 


















“Paterson, New Jersey,” in large 
type. 

The returns from the campaign, 
considering conditions and _ the 
fact that no one except the very 


largest manufacturers are think- 
ing of moving under the present 
situation, were rather unusual. 


It was decided, according to 
Printers’ INK informants, that if 
one factory could be brought to 
Paterson employing a hundred 
would 


new men, the advertising 
be considered profitable. Wages 
mean purchasing power on the 


part of the people, and 100 new 
men being paid regular wages 
would help business in all direc- 
tions. 

Approximately 100 inquiries 
were received from manufacturers 
in various parts of the country. 
It is understood that one deal has 
already been definitely closed and 
several other large ones are at 
the present moment pending. Be- 
cause of the time required for a 
large plant to make so important a 
decision as change of location, it 
will undoubtedly be a year before 


the Chamber of Commerce and 
the citizens of Paterson are able 
to tell just how successful their 


unusual municipal advertising has 
been. 

An interesting direct-by-mail 
campaign using rotagravure re- 
prints and other material, was car- 
ried on to a definite list of plants. 
Certain industries, for example, a 
number of years went to a 
particular location for one special 
reason. Just as a paper mill might 
have been built near a_ forest 
which since then has been com- 
pletely cut away, so other indus- 
tries in diverse lines have often 
put their plants near a source of 
raw material which sooner or later 


19 
ago 


was used up. While Paterson 
could not, in all cases, offer new 
sources of raw material, it did 


offer the opportunity to cut over 
head by bringing these manufac 
turers nearer their ultimate mar 
ket. 

The inquiries received from the 
advertising, and from other plants 
which, in the opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce are wrong- 
ly located at the present time, are 
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being worked upon with definite 
suggestions. Many of the in- 
quirers who sent in replies in 


response to the advertising asked 
that their names be kept on the 
list to be addressed from time to 
time in case new developments 
arose that might affect their case. 
They were not ready to change at 
the present moment, but believed 
they might be at some time in the 
future. 

One man who came to look over 
the product whose advertising had 
interested him, didn’t find any- 
thing there which exactly met his 
present needs. The Chamber of 
Commerce then offered to build a 
special plant to suit his particular 
requirements. 

There is many another munici- 
pality in the United States that 
can take a lesson from Paterson's 
interesting experiment. It would 
seem advisable for any city not 
to have al! its industrial eggs in 
one basket. 


When the farmer wants to 
diversify his crops it means a 
careful study of soil conditions 


and the purchase of new seed. 
When a city wants to diversify its 


industries, advertising for different 


kinds of manufacturers to. come 
there appears to be the one best 
idea, 


New Haven Advertising Club 
Reorganized 


The Publicity Club of 
Conn.,, 


New | Haven, 
has been l 
| 


reorganized and will 
be known as The New Haven Advert 
tising Association. This club has a mem 
bership of 120 men and wo 
Officers will be elected for the 
1921-22 at a meeting to be hel 
Those who have heen no 
John Demarest. of the W 
son H. Lee Company, for 
Nathan B. Stone for vice-president; a 
Mary E. Carr, advertising manager Ge 
metric Tool Company, for secretary 





| 
president 
d 





Changes in Staff of “Physical 
Culture Magazine 
\ Henry Young, 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, New York 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Physical Cu ture Magazine, New York 
A. Schlarbaum, formerly on the ad 
vertising staff of the Physical Cultur 
Magazine, has made advertis ng 
manager of the Movie Wecki pub 
lished by the Physical Culture Corpora 


formerly witl 


been 


tion. 
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Last week Col. W. T. 
Dooley, the leather-lunged 
auctioneer, sold $8,000 worth 
of Horses at 


atiction for | 


which the clerk of the sale} 


was paid in cash, only one 90 
day note being taken in. 


E. H. Parker, 
Parker & Son, Rock County 
Breeders of Duroc Jersey 
Sows, sold several thousand 
doliars’ worth of hogs at 
their annual sale, and in 
every instance were paid in 
cash; no notes were taken in. 


_ The semi-annual Dollar Day 
edition of The Gazette con- 
tained 16 pages of Dollar Day 
announcements from local 
merchants, and the resulting 
business on Dollar Day was 
the largest the merchants 
have ever enjoyed in this 
city, even during the boom 
period. 


Over 2,000 farmers, all 
progressive and prosperous, 
attended the Power Farming 


of E. H.| 


Bugges, Ford and Fordson 
Agent in this territory, this 
week, and a large number of 
cash sales resulted. 


Last week 17 permits were 
issued by the Janesville Build- 
ing Inspector for homes to be 
constructed at once. 


There is money to spend in 
the Janesville market. The 
diversity of our manufactur- 
ing institutions is such that 
we have never felt a panic. 


The present depression has 
largely passed us by. Sav- 
ings Deposits are increasing 
and the community is in a 
healthy condition. 


Within the past few days, 
The Gazette secured 85° 
distribution for a well-known 
food product manufacturer. 


May our Service 
ment serve you? 


Depart- 


Complete data and infor- 
mation regarding this splen- 





Demonstration of Robt. F. 


did market upon request. 


THE JANESVILLE GAZETTE 


Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, \. 


astern Refresentat 
86 Fifth Ave., 1336 
New York 


W ALLEN, 
tern Representat ve, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., 








Chicago 
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The 46 Great Paper Merchants 
who distribute Systems Bond 


To Printers 


Ask your nearest Systems Bond 
distributor tosend youa [ 
of our “Specimen Boo tor 
printers. It contains samples 
of all weights and grades ot 
Systems Bond—and specimen 
letterheads on Systems Bond 
Dignifiedand convincing, beau 
tifully bound— it will help you 
to win customers, 
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T is not an accident that these merchants of national 
reputation have chosen Systems Bond as their 


“standard bearer” 


The genuine superiority of Systems Bond, its texture, 
its rich finish, its crisp businesslike “crackle”, have 
made it a staple of ever-increasing demand with the 
trade and with users of fine bond paper everywhere. 
And the price of Systems Bond is always reasonable. 


Systems Bond Distributors 


Albany—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Atlanta—Sloan Paper Company 
Baltimore—Baltimore Paper Co., Inc. 
Boston—The A. Storrs & Bement Co, 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Buffalo—The Disher Paper Con pany 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Harrisburg—Donaldson Paper Co. 
Kansas City—Benedict Paper Company 
Los Angeles—Blake, Mofatr & Towne 
Louisville—The Rowland Company 
Manila, P. L.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Co. 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co 
Nashville —Clements Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement 
Company 


Export——A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., N.Y; 


New York]. E. Linde Paper Co 
Miller & Wright PaperCo 
Norfolk—R. P. Andrews pees Com 
pany, Inc., of 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper diene 
Philadelphia—A. Hartung & Co. 
Riegel & Company, Inc 
Pittsburgh—General Paper & Cordage 
Company 
Portland, Me.—C. H. Robinson Co. 
Portland, Ore.—Blake, McFall Co 
Richmond—\ irginia Paper Company 
Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Com 
pany of Urah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle—American Paper Company 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery 
Company 
Springfield, Mass.—The Paper House 
of New England 
St. Louis—Beacon Paper Company 
St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma— Tacoma Paper & Stationery 
Company 
Washingto omn—R. P. Andrews PaperCo 
Winnipeg, Can.—The Barkwell Paper 
Company 
W.C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 


Envelopes— United States Enve lope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Box Stationery—C. E. Weyand & Company, New York City 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 
Mi 





New York, N. Y. 








The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 








at the Reasonable Price 
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To the business whose problem is 


FINANCE 


| is not unusual for a sound, money-making 
business to reach a turning-point in its 
career. Its own growth or changed conditions 
create problems that must be solved if the 
business is to continue to prosper. Whatever 
form the problem assumes—whether it is a 
matter of expanding facilities, of intensifying 
sales effort, or changing location—it is almost 
always a FINANCIAL PROBLEM, often re- 


quiring more cash than is readily available. 


You can easily find people who will raise money 
through the sale of doubtful securities to gulli- 
ble investors. But for such money you always 
pay dearly, both in exorbitant commissions 
and in impaired credit. It is a poor way to 
solve your financial problem. 


Our business is to aid going concerns in obtain- 
ing funds by proper methods and at proper 
cost. We are not bankers and do not make 
loans either as principal or agent. But if the 
facts warrant we will develop for you a sound 
financial plan, backed by clear proof, which will 
receive favorable consideration from reputable 
bankers and discerning investors. 


If your business needs, or can use to advantage, 
additional credit or capital, we invite you to 
discuss your problem with us, in confidence 
and at no expense. 


JOPLING & PERRIN 


REPORTS 
Telephone 18 Exchange PI. 
Bowling Green 7740 New York City 


Experience shows that bankers refuse more applications 
for credit because the right to the loan is not clearly 
proved than because the proper security is really lacking. 
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Advertising Gives Bank World- 
‘Distribution ” 


National Campaign to Inexperienced Investors Enables St. 


Louis Insti- 


tution to Sell Real Estate Notes by Mail 


BUSINESS man from a Mis- 
41 souri town called at the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company in St. 
Louis not long ago to cash some 
interest coupons on real estate 
notes he had purchased from that 
institution. He could have col- 
lected it just as well through his 
local bank, but it was his custom 
on going to St. Louis twice a year 
to take care of the transaction 
personally. 

The visit in question was one of 
several he had made to the bank 
for that purpose. 

“Do you know,” he remarked, 
“that I am really better acquainted 
with the people in this bank than 
in the one where I have my ac- 
count? I certainly like the cordial 
spirit of helpfulness I encounter 
around here.” 

The further details of the con- 
versation need not be told here. 
It is sufficient to say that the out- 
come was that the customer trans- 
ferred to the Mercantile Trust 
Company the account of a frater- 
nal organization invulving some 
$40,000. It was one of those de- 
sirable acquisitions known to bank- 
ers as “inactive accounts.” It is 
only one of the many instances of 
profitable outside business that the 
bank has acquired indirectly 
through its advertising policy. 
The man had bought the notes by 
mail after becoming interested in 
them by reading the bank’s adver- 
tisement in a periodical. 

Printers’ INK has related how 
bankers are discovering, to their 
great satisfaction, that they can 
use advertising to merchandise 
their products much as does the 
manufacturer and others with 
things to sell. It has told how 
advertising has worked not only 
to bring in business, but to human- 
ize the bank and to help do away 
with customs that have surrounded 
the merchandising of money from 
time immemorial. The campaign 
put on by the Mercantile Trust 








Company of St. Louis adds an- 
other chapter to this interesting 
and important branch of advertis- 
ing. Moreover, it has brought 
into execution a carefully worked 
out scheme of direct-mail work 
that is something new for a bank. 
The result is that to-day it has 
customers in practically every 
part of the United States and also 
in the Philippine Islands, Mexico 
and Europe. 

The Mercantile Trust, in a word, 
utilizes conventional national ad- 
vertising machinery to sell real 
estate notes by mail. Its appeal 
is pre-eminently to investors, but 
the indirect effect has been to sell 
the bank’s other departments to 
worth-while people over a widely 
scattered area. It is the old story 
of “getting the people into the 
store” which is so familiar to the 
up-to-date retail advertiser. 


GOING TO ST. LOUIS NOW TO BORROW 
MONEY 


In the beginning, the bank spe- 
cialized in the handling of first 
mortgage real estate investments 
in St. Louis and adjacent terri- 
tory. Then, seeing the advantages 
of its plan of financing building 
transactions, it utilized ‘advertis- 
ing to inform business men all 
over the country of how its funds 
were available for real estate im- 
provements. The result is that 
business men from the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboard States as 
well as those in the Central West, 
borrow money in St. Louis to-day 
to increase their manufacturing 
or retail selling capacity. 

The next logical step was to 
offer to the investors of the coun- 
try and the world at large—the 
notes covering these transactions. 

This is now being done, as was 
said above, through skilful combi- 
nation of general publicity in na- 
tional mediums and the use of a 
well rounded out direct-mail cam- 
paign. 
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The purpose of the advertising 
is to gain inquiries for descriptive 
literature. The effort is directed 
mainly toward the inexperienced 
investor—the one who has a few 
hundred or a few thousand dol- 
lars that he wants to put into 
something safe and profitable and 
who hardly knows what to select. 

One advertisement in the pres- 
ent series is a good indication of 
the spirit of the whole. It con- 
tains a striking illustration of a 
huge smokestack with a steeple- 
jack laboriously climbing to the 
top. The text makes the point 
that the steeplejack gains a big 
wage because his work is so haz- 
ardous, but that if he should 
make a slip, not only would his 
wages cease, but his earning ca- 
pacity might become permanently 
impaired. The point is applied to 
investments, saying that safety is 
to be chosen at all times above 
glittering returns. 

A person responding to the ad- 
vertising is sent a cordial letter of 


acknowledgment, enclosed with 
which is a booklet entitled “In- 
vestment Steps.” This is written 
in non-technical language and 


makes plain every step in the pro- 
cedure from the time the borrower 
makes his inquiry until the prin- 
cipal and interest on the loan are 
collected. The whole effort of 
the booklet is to sell the investor 
on the desirability of that sort of 
investment which is described as 
being especially suitable for ad- 
ministrators of estates, holders of 
trust funds, widows and orphans, 
retired capitalists, and also for 
women who prefer to manage 
their individual estates. 

The story leads up to an effort 
to get the prospect to ask the bank 
to mail various detailed circulars 
of such real estate serial notes as 
might be offered from time to 
time. 

In no end of instances is the 
whole transaction, including the 
buying of the notes, the transfer 
of the purchase money and the 
payment of the interest coupons 
consummated by mail. 

With the explanatory circular 
is enclosed an order blank just as 
would be the case in a circular or 
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catalogue advertising stoves, dry 
goods or shoes. The customer 
fills in his order for as many 
notes as he wants, and then has 
three options of making payment. 
He can send with the order a draft 
for the amount. He can pay 
when a statement is sent him, 
thereupon receiving the notes. Or 
he can instruct that the note be 
sent his bank with which he will 
settle. It is interesting to note 
that in most cases the payment is 
made direct. 


A BOOKLET AND ITS FOLLOW-UP 


An official of the Mercantile 
Trust Company told Printers’ 
Ink that a really surprising pro- 
portion of sales were made on the 
first definite circular following the 
“Investment Steps” booklet. 

“Every mailing,” he said, “brings 
back a satisfactory proportion of 
orders accompanied by the neces 
sary funds. But when the pros- 
pects do not respond they are fol- 
lowed up by the use of carefully 
written form letters. We try to 
make the form letters lead up 
logically to a sale pretty much as 
would be the case in a personal 
presentation. Of course, it takes 
longer by the latter method, but 
it is also vastly less expensive. It 
would be out of the question for 
us to do this selling through regu- 
lar flesh and blood salesmen. The 
expense would be altogether out of 
line with the profits. 

“The form letters are phrased 
in strict accordance with human 
nature as we understand it. We 
try to get clear away from all cut 
and dried financial arguments and 
diction. In preparing the form 
letters we bear in mind that we 
are trying to sell something. And 
this enables us to approach the 
proposition with our salesmanship 
instinct on the alert. Inasmuch as 
we are trying to sell real estate 
notes to people whose acquaint- 
ance with banks and financial al- 
fairs may be somewhat limited, it 
is our earnest effort to make the 
letters natural and to have them 
talk to people in their own lan- 
guage.” 

Just to illustrate the pulling 
power of good form letters—even 
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If You Were After Timber 


—Would You Gather in 
the Underbrush? 















































Suppose you sent a gang of men to cut a 
load of timber and they came back with 
a load of underbrush; what kind words 
would you choose for your conversation 
with them? 


Yet there are many advertisers who spend their 
money gathering underbrush. They go after 
the mass circulation that loads them up with 
the inquiries that bring no actual results—in 
quiries that come from the casually interested, 
the curious and the souvenir hunters. 


These advertisers forget the timber—the publi 
cations with a concentrated circulation that 
bring tangible results, and under these condi- 
tions advertising becomes a liability instead of 
an asset. 


NATIONAL BUILDER is the sturdy oak of the 
building field. It is real Timber. It is sub- 
scribed for by 20,000 Contractors, Architects 
and Builders. 


It has the largest paid circulation of exclusively 
professional men in the building field. 


It does not accept subscriptions from the indi- 
vidual layman or home owner or housewife; 
therefore its circulation is concentrated. Every 
copy goes direct to the influential men in the 
building field—the buying power or whose in 
fluence and direction is responsible for the 
buying. 

You do not pay for the underbrush when you 
advertise in NATIONAL BUILDER—you get 


“Timber. 


ilder 


Member A.B.P 


Natio 


Member A.B.C 





042 S.Dearborn Street.Chicago 
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though they be form letters sent 
out by a bank—the official showed 
the Printers’ INK representative 
several letters which had come in 
on the morning mail. They came 
in response to a form letter sent 
out to a certain list of prospects 
asking them to state frankly why 
they had not permitted the bank 
to enroll them on its list of cus- 
tomers. Was there any doubt 
about the safety of the invest- 
ments? Was the interest rate too 
low? Or what was the matter? 

One reply came from a man in 
Indianapolis. He cordially thanked 
the bank for sending him the let- 
ter and insisted that he hadn’t the 
least doubts as to the stability and 
safety of the notes. 

“However,” he said, “such se- 
curities are taxable in this State, 
and when taxes are paid on an 
investment yielding only six per 
cent the net is not much more 
than 4 per cent. I know of no 
way honestly to avoid the payment 
of tax on outside securities. Do 


you?” 
The Mercantile Trust Company 
people rightfully assume _ that 


when prospects will take the trouble 
to write courteous letters showing 
in detail why they cannot buy, 
then it must be that the form let- 
ters are hitting the mark. 

Many instructive and even en- 
tertaining things are found out 
by a bank when it tries to sell se- 
curities to people of the kind un- 
der discussion. There are many 
skeptics who are more or less 
suspicious of anything a bank may 
say or do. They may have confi- 
dence enough in the bank to send 
their money by mail in advance 
before they get their notes and all 
the while be confident that the in- 
vestment is absolutely safe. Yet 
at the same time they cannot quite 
convince themselves that the bank 
is not making a big thing out of 
them. 

Time and again the Mercantile 
Trust Company is asked this ques- 
tion: 

“Why are these notes offered in- 
vestors? Why, after going to all 
this trouble and you are so well 
satisfied with the security, do you 
not keep the notes for your own 
investment?” 
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This question is asked so often 
that the reply to it has been made 
a part of the bank’s regular adver- 
tising matter. 

“We charge the borrower a com- 
mission,” the doubting ones are 
told, “and during the time we 
carry the notes we receive the in- 
terest. We sell them to investors 
and get our money back again. 
This enables us to make other 
sales and earn new commissions, 
just the same as a retailer sells 
his goods and buys more merchan- 
dise, making his profit on the 
turnover.” 

One worth-while result of the 
advertising is that it familiarizes 
people with investments and banks. 
In this respect, being a country- 
wide effort, it accomplishes some- 
thing worth while for banks in 
general, 


Advertising Tells of Air Ship- 
ment in Europe 

Airplane express service has not be 
come so common in this country that 
manufacturers fail to be interested in 
shipments “by air.” When the London 
office of Jenkins i, American manu 
facturers of Jenkins valves, received an 
order from Amsterdam to be sent by 
airplane it was considered sufficiently 
unusual to warrant the telling in page 
space in American business papers At 
the top of the page was an outline 
sketch of the land and water traversed, 


with an airplane superimposed Be 
neath this was a reproduction of the 
receipt from Aircraft Transport & 
Travel, Inc., for the transportation 
charges. 

The copy told the facts ‘regarding 


the shipment and then was diverted to 
a selling talk on the superiority of 
Jenkins valves. 


Philadelphia Chapter of 
A. N. A. Elects 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers has 
elected the following officers: Presi 
dent, W. L. Weeden, of the Blabon 
Oil Cloth Co.; vice- president, h & 
LaBaume, of the Hercules Powder Co.; 
secretary and treasurer, Winfield B 
Milnor, of the Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Forbes Lithograph Appoint- 
ment 

Edward Payne has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Forbes 
Lithograph Company, Boston. He suc 
ceeds W. H. Kohl, who is now located 
in St. Louis. Mr.°Kohl was advertising 
manager of the Forbes company for 
five years. 
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: HANDY POCKET MAPS 
ip For Every Man Who Travels 








be 
that . : 
in Ranp M®Na ty Inpexep Pocket Maps are mighty help- 
— ful in traveling. “They tell you what you want to know— 
a they guide you where you want to go.” 
by 
atly You can get a Ranp M©Nat ty Inpexep Pocket Map for 
= every State in-the United States, for sections of States, 
line Alaska, for the provinces of Canada, Mexico, and for 
~ practically every foreign country. There are more than 
the 150 maps in this series. 
& . — . oe . 
ion Each map is indexed. The index classifies alphabetically 
all data carried by the map, including railroads, moun- 
ng . . i . P . g . oo: 
— tains, national parks, rivers, lakes, islands, counties, cities 
of and towns. Also official population figures and the extent 
of express, telegraph and mail service. Many of the maps 
also show main and secondary automobile roads. 
These maps are practically indispensable to salesmen, 
to sales managers, to traffic men, to tourists—to every one 
As- who travels. 
has 
4 For sale everywhere 
I Price 35c each 
0.3 
B 
vr 
Ranp M¢&NALLY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
ed 536 S. CLarK St., CuIcaco 42 E. 22np St., New York 
es 
1c 
ed 4 
Write for Literature Describing Rann M°Natty Indexed Pocket Maps 
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PIPE LINE COMPANIES 





Rank Company Assets 

1 Prairie Pipe Line Co.........00: $ 55,497,366 

2 Buckeye Pipe Line Co......... 26,273,668 Sell 

3 Illinois Pipe Line Co........... 22,949,719 

4 Southern Pipe Line Co........ 14,001,521 

5 New York Transit Co.......... 13,407,102 

6 National Transit Co..... seccee Sapbaeeae 

7 Eureka Pipe Line Co : 2,276,317 where 
8 Indiana Pipe Line Co......... 10,855,349 

9 Northern Pipe Lime Co......... 6,506,505 9 
10 Southwestern Pipe Line Co..... 5,484,217 

11 Cumberland Pipe Line Co..... 4.167.684 there S 
12 Crescent Pipe Line Co.. 3,469,510 


PRODUCERS- REFINERS 


I—OVER $100,000,000 money 


Rank Company Assets 

1 Standard Oil Co., N. J . $1,103,092,511 

2 Standard Oil Co., N. \ 325,803,627 t b 

3 Cities Service Co., subsidiaries 294,000,000 Oo uy 
4 Sinclair Consolidated ‘ 265,380,114 

5 Texas Company ; 261,329,655 

6 Gulf Oil Corp ... 218,476,442 

7 Transcontinental Oil Co 198,256,801 your 

8 Magnolia Petroleur m Cory oa 182,017,559 

9 Standard Oil Co., Cal 174,317,551 

10 Standard Oil Co., Ind 154,672,024 

11 Pure Oil Co. (Ohio Cities Gas) 137,939,152 goods. 
12 Prairie Oil & Gas Co : 117,955,760 

13 Mexican Eagle Oil Co. . 108,942,613 


os, «wis estimate 


II—$50, 000, 000 TO $100, “ws 000. 























1 Atlantic Refining Co 95,400,893 
2 Union Oil Co., Cal. 89,679.79) h t 
3 Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.. 89,350,796 WwW a 
4 Associated Oil Co. 88,112,725 
D See Ge COs casecscee , 81,710,056 | 
6 Tide Water Oil Co 7 77,468,280 
7 Vacuum Oil Co 75,619,536 vo ume 
8 Columbia Gas & Electric Co 72,961,050 ? 
9 Midwest Refining Co oa 72,664,012 
10 Marland Oil Co. 67,550,805 
11 Cosden & Co sr ieee 66,794,080 
12 Pierce Oil Corp : 60,398,257 OFFICES 
13 Pan American P. & T - 59,962,580 
14 Anglo-American Oil Co....... 55,682,640 Tulsa, Okla. 
15 Sun Co. . . bone 53,775,348 408 Cosden Bldg. 
16 Gulf Refining Co eeme 51,969,762 
17 Union Oil Co. Del.......... 50,941,308 New York 
50 East 42nd St. 
oo. , $1, 210,101,919 R 
ITI—-$25,000,000 TO $50, 000,000 Chicago 
1 White Oil Corp..... ..es $ 48,999,289) 432 Conway Bldg. 
> General Petroleum Corp...... 42,229,691 
3 General Asphalt Co.......... 40,560,321 Houston, Texas 
4 Invincible Oil Corp ......... 38,188,171 303 Lumberman’s Bank 
5 Phillips Petroleum Corp me 36.769.054 Bldg. 
6 California Petroleum Corp.... 36,565,014 
7 Texas Pacific Coal & Ojl Co.. 36,479,704 
8 South Penn Oil Co poke 36,283,024 
9 Galena Signal Oil Co.... 35,483,490 
10 Houston Oil Co ‘ : 33,607.041 
11 Middle States Oil Corp.. 31.849.495 
12 Producers & Refiners Co 31,455,077 Blanket 
13 Barnsdall Corporatio 8 889 562 
14 Oklahoma Producing & Refg »9 940.071 ° 
15 Shaffer Oil & Retining Co 28.953.903 h k 
16 Standard Oil Co., Ohio 28,203,879 t 1S mar et 
17 American Oilfields Co... . 27,777,540 - 
18 Simms Petroleum Co ‘ 26,302,817 - with 
- a 


MS oc scdnwns $ 555,870,691 
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IV—$10,000,000 TO $25,000,000 





Rank Company Assets 
1 Chas. F. Noble Oil & Gas Co.. $ 24,759,314 
2 ees Ge Eiivisccccucdoes 24,073,678 
these 3 Gilliland Oil Co........... es 21,694,392 
4 Superior Oil Corp........... 19,131,179 
5 American Petroleum Co...... 19,094,254 
6 Lene Star Gas Co....ccccccccce 18,033,499 
7 Indian Refining Co.......... 17,485,871 
un re - 8 Standard Oil Co., Ky........ 16,950,986 
9 Penn Mex Fuel Co........... 15,155,617 
Pk RO eee 14,818,760 
d e 11 Union Petroleum C orp. ee 14,411,703 
12 Continental Oil Co........... 13,867,691 
an “nine 13 Arkansas Natural Gas Co. ... 13,482,637 
14 Standard Oil Co., Cal........ 13,415,396 
15 Elk Basin Consolidated....... 12,397,541 
16 Island Oil & Transport. . : 10,830,854 
u ers 17 Mountain Producing Co...... 10,628,539 
18 Kansas & Gulf Co........... __10,437,62 
WE denna nkestedone $ 290,679,534 


h | V—$5,000,000 TO $10, ~ 000 

4 ou 1 Paragon Refining Co.....%... 9,790,422 
2 Huntington Devel. & Gas Co.. 9,295,300 
3 White Eagle Oil & Refg. ...... 9,531,720 

4 Harvey-Universal Oil Corp.... 9,137,069 

consume 5 Glenrock Oil Co......... 9,705,587 
6 Atlantic Petroleum Co........ 9,025,252 

7 Magna Oil & Refining Co.... 8,784,768 

8 Ryan Petroleum Corp........ 8,305,655 
of our 9 Indiahoma Refining Co... 8,153,326 
y 10 Okmulgee Prod. & we Co.. 7,997,219 

11 Solar Refining Co............ 7,906,206 

12 Central Petroleum Co......... 7,310,57 

13 Midwest Refining Co........ 7,271,120 

wares. 14 McCombs Producing & Refg.. 7,101,387 
15 Central Refining Ee 6,116,394 

16 Gates Oil Co....... cow 5,482,463 
7 Federal OR Coe... ccses. we 5,456,236 

I hen go 18 North American Oil & Reig. . §,211,421 
19 Invader Oil & Refg. Co. és 5,178,688 

TOO tice ves osaus 154,432,835 


vI—$1, 000,000 TO #5. 000. 000 


° 
after it 1 Sapulpa Refining Co. 4,862,934 
2 Southeastern Petroleum Co.... 4,075,422 
3 Pittsburgh Oil & Gas Co...... 3,763,733 
4 Bay State Oil & Gas Co...... 3,711,872 
5 Riverside Eastern Oil Co..... 3,074,313 
an et 6 Petroleum Midway Co., Ltd.. 2,802,109 
7 West Coast Oil Co.......... 2:462, 580 
United Oil Co.. cru aes 2,291,304 
9 Republic Oil & Refg. ¢ . ae 2. 263, 587 
our 10 Wayland Oil & Gas Co....... 2,127,698 
11 Sequoyah Oil & Refg. Co..... 1,850,821 
12 Industrial Oil & Gas Co...... 1,839,738 
Fe SE: £: Qa. =e 1,447,170 
h 14 Caribou Oil Mining Co....... 1,199,797 
S are. ST a<cakavesdoaeneewe NS 37,773,078 
ae $5,798,041,866 


In the past six weeks, ten of the above companies have 
offered additional securities exceeding $150,000,000, Above 
include only corporations publishing public statements 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
812 Huron Rd. NEWS Cleveland, Ohio 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ENAMEL 


</, Makes Type and Picture Talk 


Ordinary catalog papers not in- 
frequently silence the appeal of 
type and illustration. WHITE 
MOUNTAIN makes them 
eloquent, and gives to good ad- 
vertising its most effective ex- 
pression. Not because it is low 
in price but because it is high in 
selling value, it is the ideal paper 
for catalog work. 


AWhitaker Standard, of course 





THE WHITAKER PAPER COM PANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 

DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, De- 
troit, Denver, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 
BRANCH HOUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Hartford, Conn., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Kansas City, Knoxville, Lansing, Mich., Lexington, Louisville, 
New Haven, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, Salt Lake City, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Worcester, Mass. : 
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Natural Advertising Is the Way 
to Sell the Farmer 


Results of Portable Smoke-House Manufacturer’s Campaign Show Good 
Sense of Shunning Forced Method 


By C. M. 


HENEVER advertising falls 

short in its mission the fault 
often can be traced to a lack of 
naturalness in its presentation. 
Many a worthy product has failed 
to get across because those in 
charge of its advertising based 
the selling argument upon arbi- 
trary or fictitious premises. 

The way to advertise a thing is 
first to get a proper perspective on 
the article and its possible mar- 
ket, then tell people about it in 
the easiest, most natural and most 
logical way. The presentation of 
selling arguments in behalf of ad- 
vertising certainly is getting down 
to essentials and is working out 
the truth of Arthur Brisbane’s re- 
cent assertion that “advertising is 
merely telling.” 

You see instances of this in 
almost any direction you want to 
turn—successes that are being 
steadily achieved step by step in 
the face of discouraging circum- 
stances. There is a refreshing in- 
crease in the number of such ad- 
vertisers as Henry Field, the Iowa 
seed man, whose story was told in 
the February issue of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly and the Portable 
Elevator Manufacturing Company, 
of Bloomington, Ill.—advertisers 
who cut out all frills, who tell in 
plain United States what they 
have to sell and how much they 
want for it and yet who spend 
plenty of money to make sure that 
their message gets the widest pos- 
sible circulation. 

The latter company, which 
achieved success in the sale of 
portable elevators, branched out 
seven years ago into the making 
of portable smoke-houses. To-day 
it has distribution all over the 
world. Farmers in South Africa 
and in Australia know the Na- 
tional Giant smoke-house almost 


as well as do those here at home. 
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Harrison 


This quick success is attributed 
to two things. 

At the outset the company re- 
garded the world as its market 
and did not limit itself to filling 
the domestic demand first. 

And then it got down to essen- 
tials and told the advertising story 
in the simplest, most homelike 
way. Perhaps it broke many rules 
but it followed the logical path 
just the same. 

There was a smoke-house de- 
signed for home use on the farm. 
It was something that would ac- 
tually smoke meat in an efficient 
way without a lot of bother and 
expense and was so arranged that 
the farmer could look at the meat 
during the curing process without 
getting a lot of smoke in his eyes. 

After the smoking had been 
completed he could leave the meat 
right there, for the thing is a store- 
house as well as smoke-house. 
He could hook it up to his chim- 
ney in the kitchen, in the base- 
ment, out on the porch or at the 
side of the house. 


AN ECONOMY MEASURE FOR 
FARMERS 


The: preliminary advertising to 
the farmer is done by taking large 
space in farm papers. In this the 
farmer is urged to cure his own 
meats and to keep his choice hogs 
for himself. He is reminded that 
when he sends all his hogs to 
market and buys his meat from 
the local butchers he is taking 
money out of his own pocket and 
giving it to somebody else. These 
plainly told facts get right home 
to the farmer because he knows 
out of his own experience that 
they are true. There is a tear-off 
coupon with which he can send 
for a copy of “Hog Killing Days.” 
This is really a catalogue of the 
various makes of the National 
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Giant portable smoke-house but 
at the ‘same time it is a most in- 
teresting and valuable collection 
of prize-winning recipes for cur- 
ing and smoking hams, bacon and 
sausages. It gives some impor- 
tant directions for the chilling of 
meat before the curing process 
starts. It is something the farmer 
will read with much interest and 
profit to himself. 

The book shows a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the 
farmer’s thriftiness and his insist- 
ence upon being shown. It re- 
minds him that any number of 
people in the cities and towns pre- 
fer to send to the country for 
hams and bacon when they want 
something especially choice. It is 
suggested that the farmer can in- 
stall a portable smoke-house at 
a small expense and then utilize 
parcel post for selling meat by 
mail. Facts and figures are given 
to demonstrate that this method 
of handling meat is greatly more 
profitable to the farmer than sell- 
ing the live hogs. 

A concern has to know the 
farmer intimately before it dares 
make statements of the kind con- 
tained in this book. The average 
person supposes that every farmer 
kills his own meat—his own pork, 
at any rate. The fact is though 
that the farmer has fallen into 
queer habits in this respect of late 
vears. He does not even raise his 
vegetables in many cases. 

A retail grocer in a South Da- 
kota town is authority for the 
statement that farmers are his best 
patrons for such items as lettuce 
and other strictly seasonable vege- 
tables and green stuff that he ships 
in. 

“Farmers haven’t time to raise 
this kind of stuff,” he declared. 
“They will raise their own pota- 
toes but won’t bother with the 
little items.” 

A situation of this kind just de- 
scribed seems ridiculous—but not 
a great deal more so than that of 
farmers selling their hogs to the 
packers and then buying meat at 
high retail prices. 

The selling plan of this com 
pany shows it is altogether prac- 
ticable to sell direct and also 
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through dealers. F. R. Sack, sales 


manager of the company, tells 
Printers’ INK that the smoke- 
house is sold through regular 


hardware and implement dealers 
in such territory as is covered by 
the company’s traveling salesmen. 
It is recognized, though, that there 
is a great expanse of country 
where the salesmen will not go, 
or at least that they will not visit 
for a long time. These sections 
and the foreign fields are being 
worked up thoroughly by mail 
The general advertising helps pro- 
mote the sales in the local stores 
as well as create mail sales. News- 
paper advertising is used to hook 
up the retailer with the general 
campaign being carried on in the 
farm papers. 

THE 


ROUNDING CAMPAIGN 


The 


OUT 


farm-paper advertising is 


supplemented by an _ occasional 
broadside sent out to a selected 
list. The broadside makes no 


mention of the catalogue but at- 
tempts to close direct orders. 

In keeping with the simplicity 
and naturalness of the advertis- 
ing campaign is the method of 


collecting the money for the 
smoke-houses. The order sheet 
sent to every prospect contains 


two buying plans. The prospect 
can pay cash with the order or he 
can send a deposit of $15. On 
receipt of the deposit the smoke- 
house will be held for him until 
such time as he gives complete 
shipping directions and sends the 
remainder of the purchase price. 
Deposits are often received from 


foreign countries in accordance 
with this plan. 
[he way this company goes 


about it to gain people’s confidence 
to the extent of causing them to 
send complete payment or a de 
posit in advance is also an inter- 
esting study in the natural, the 
easy and the logical. Instead of 
going to the extreme limit em- 
ployed by some giving bank refer- 
ences and saying much about its 
financial responsibility, the com 
pany apparently assumes that its 
customers will accept its respon- 
sibility as a matter of course. 


When you see a firm send 
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Goodrich Knows 


What’s ‘‘Best in the Long Run”’ 


































For years the name of Goodrich has 
been almost synonymous with dura- 
bility. Their slogan expresses it—so 
does their sign. It’s an 


“ING-RICH 


Porch AlN ENAMELED TRON 


SIGN 


of enduring mineral porcelain fused 
into steel. It faces the fierce western 
blizzard and the scorching southern 
sun with the same sturdy resistance. 
Before going into service every “Ing- 
Rich” Sign must undergo a fiery test 
that makes it immune to rust or dis- 
integration under the worst weather 
conditions, 


Mu 


Your outdoor publicity will be as fleeting 
or as enduring as the medium you employ. 
Write it in lasting porcelain and steel— 
with “Ing-Rich” Signs. They’re best in 
the “long run” of the years. 


Full information—no obligation. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON Mec. Co. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Fadeless Publicity 
In Everlasting Porcelain 





Pa eee . 
FA 
2 
A 
‘ 


Goodrich} , 








De Luxe 


_| Truck Tires 5 | 
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out mail-order advertising matter 
which says little or nothing about 
its financial responsibility you see 
a firm well informed in a most 


important feature of mail-order 
selling. This is only another case 


of knowing human nature and of 
being well acquainted with peo- 
ple’s buying habits. The natural 
inclination of the average person 
is to accept a company at its face 
value. If the mail-order matter 
rings natural and true, somehow 
or other the prospect is going to 
have confidence. Some perfectly 
responsible firms go a long way 
toward killing this impression by 
their anxious efforts to show on 
the printed page that they are 
worthy of people’s confidence— 
something that people would take 
for granted if they were allowed to. 

People will send money to a dis- 
tant firm and take a chance on 
getting the goods on the same 
basis that many a firm will send 
goods to people. in distant points 
of whom it never heard before 
and take a chance on getting the 
money. 

Selling goods by mail is sim- 
plicity itself so far as getting the 
money is concerned. Many firms 
have found it out. Others persist 
in the mistake of throwing up 
around this portion of their busi- 
ness an advertising smoke screen 
that really makes buying difficult 
and works against sales. 

The National Giant smoke-house 
was made pre-eminently for the 
farmer. In a little while it was 
seen that the farmer could com- 
mercialize it by selling his surplus 
meats by parcel post and other- 
wise, as already has been sug- 
gested. A logical outcome of this 
line of reasoning was that the local 
butcher could use a smoke-house 
also. Here we have an example 
of the exercise of that most valu- 
able quality known as imagination 
in business. 

It has been accepted as a settled 
fact that the local butcher was out 
of business as far as killing and 
curing his own meat was con- 
cerned. But the Portable Ele- 
Manufacturing Company 
see no reason why the 

could not emulate the 


vator 
could 
butcher 
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farmer in the matter of preparing 
meat. The point proved well 
taken. And now a campaign of 
education will be started among 
dealers of this type to show how 
practicable, easy and profitable it 
is for them to get along without 
depending entirely upon the packer 
for their stock. 


. ; . 
A Warning to Americans 
“th , a. ° 
Advertising in China 

A number of American manufactur 
ers who have their advertising in 
China placed through agents or repre 
sentatives in China, are not receiving 
an adequate return on their money ac- 
cording to Commercial Attaché Julian 
Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold reports that in many 
cases the American manufacturer is not 
well informed on marketing conditions 
in China and consequently authorizes 
the foreign distributer to take charge 
of the advertising on a_ half-and-half 
basis. The foreign agent, contending 
that the methods of procedure should 
rest solely with him, frequently exacts 
commissions of considerable percentage, 
while in other cases periodicals to 
which advertising matter is given are 
requested by the agent to furnish double 
rate bills, one of which is sent to the 
American manufacturer and the other, 
and much smaller biil, retained by the 
local agent, thus securing for him a re 
bate of about half the amount appear 
ing on the manufacturer’s bill. 

Though no immediate practical solu 
tion presents itself, it is suggested by 
Trade Commissioner J. /, Sanger, 
who, together with Commercial Attache 
Arnold, has investigated the subject in 
China, that the situation would be 
measurably remedied if, first, advertis 
ing rates in China were standardized, 
and second, if American manufacturers 
and exporters either directly or through 
their agencies would so acquaint them- 
selves with the field as to automatically 
end the existing abuses by bringing to 
bear American methods of advertising 


Springfield, Mass., Publicity 
Club Has New President 


George B. Hendrick, publicity mana- 
ger of the Fisk Rubber Company, has 


been elected president of the Spring 
field, Mass., Publicity Club. He succeeds 
Arthur R. Gary. 


Donald M. Munroe, advertising mana 
ger of the Springfield Republican and 
Daily News, has been made vice-presi 
dent. Mr. Munroe has been secretary 
and will also continue in that office. 


R. A. Brewer in Boston 


Reginald A. Brewer, for two years 
in advertising work for the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, has joined the Grif 
fith Stillings Press, Boston, Mass. 
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ig is the rule of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company to make every 

advertisementit preparesa national 

advertisement in quality. 


Large account or small, whether 
copy is for the Saturday Evening 
Post or a list of remote newspapers, 
the work is handled with the same 
care and competence. 


This is one reason why Campbell- 
Ewald clients are invariably per- 
manent Campbell-Ewald clients. 


It also explains in part why many 
businesses which started with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company as small 
accounts have grown to such extent 
that they number now among our 
largest clients. 





CAMPBELL EWALD COMPANY 











Advertising 


CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 











E have a most 

complete and 
thoroughly seasoned 
organization of men 
who have accom- 
plished big things for 
our customers and 
who are daily plan- 
ning, writing, illus- 
trating and placing 
advertising campaigns 
of excellence and 
character. 


THE MARTIN VA 


New York City 
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We are the successful 
advocates of ‘‘The 
Theme”’ in advertising 
which, we believe, will 
eventually be adopted 
by most progressive 
manufacturers and 
merchants. 


Talk to us about your 
sales problem and get 
ready for the new time 
just ahead. 
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Some of Our Clients 


Auto-Lite Starters; 
Washing 


Airway Electric 
Sweepers and Machines; 
Champion Spark Plugs; Chlorox Tooth- 
paste; Cole Motor Cars; Connecticut 
Ignition Systems; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R. R.; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R.R.; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific R. R.; Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
Fisk Tires; Federal Tires; F.1.A.T. 
Automobiles; Funk & Wagnalls; Hand- 
ley-Knight Motor Cars; Jennison- 
Wright Wood Blocks; Lexington Mo- 
ter Cars; Libbey Cut Glass; John Lurie 
Sporting Goods; McFarlan Motor Cars; 
Milburn Electrics; J. O. Munn Co.; 
Nagel Ammeters; New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R.; Pictorial Review; 
Pilot Motor Cars; Rollaway Co.; Rus- 
sell Cinema Cameras; Scribner’s ; South- 
ern Pacific R. R.; Stephens Salient Six 
Cars; Temco Electric Drills; Tillotson 
Carburetors; Toledo Coldmaker Co.; 


Tennant Brothers, Bankers; Union 
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From patnting by 
Jules Breton 


Ss. Automotive Corp.; 
Woolson 


Pacific R. R.; U. 
Webster Hotel, Chicago; 
Spices; Warner-Patterson Lenz; Willys 
Farm Lighting Plants; Wright Roller 
Bearings. 


Personnel 


Martin V. Kelley 
Robert S. Cummings 
P. P. Willis 

W. A. Phelps 

Frank L. Skeldon 
Harley E. Remington 
Percy R. Bromfield 
Raymond R. Beatty 
B. E. Giffen 

Robert T. Heed 

J. V. Gilmour 

John N. Kelley 


VKELLEY COMPANY 





hicago 


Toledo 
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wm: a 
‘The Plumbing and Heatirys Veokly ; 
that very few copies of Domestic ENGINEERING ~] it 
go into the shop of the basement plumber? : 
that the subscribers to Domestic ENGINEERING | 
are Main street merchants and have good ; i 
display rooms? i 
that the subscribers to Domestic ENGINEERING I 
sell and install not only plumbing and heat- | 
ing equipment, but also vacuum cleaning | 
systems, electric washing machines, electric 
light and power plants and other electric i 
equipment as well as water supply systems, = i 
bathroom, kitchen and laundry accessories, ‘|| sii) 
etc. ? ii 
. . iW 
that Domestic ENGINEERING publishes more i 
than twice the amount of advertising of i 
° . 5 i] 
its nearest competitor? 4 1 
that many of the livest and best advertisers use i! 
DomeEsTIC ENGINEERING exclusively? i 
tik ‘ 
i 


that a dollar spent for advertising in Domestic 
ENGINEERING will get your story to more 
worth-while plumbing and heating con- 
tractors than the same money spent in any 
other paper? 


that we have proof of the above statements, 
which we would like to show you? 


Cc Te Plumbing and Heating hMeekb <> 
407 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Member _ 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Pipeless Furnace Brings Great 
Advertising Awakening 


How Dealers, at First Hostile, Jarred Stove Makers Loose from Tradition, 
Causing Remarkable 1921 Publicity Volume 


By G. A. Nichols 


ONTRACTS have been nailed 

down and copy is in the works 
for a quantity of pipeless furnace 
advertising during 1921 that will 
go as far beyond the figures of 
1920 as the volume of that year 
exceeded 1919, 

Year before last one national 
medium contained, in round fig- 
ures, fifty thousand lines of pipe- 
less furnace copy. Last year the 
figures exceeded seventy-five thou- 
sand lines. It will have more than 
a hundred thousand lines this 
year. 

This is to say nothing about the 
largely increased space that is 
being taken in farm papers and 
newspapers to advertise the inter- 
esting new creation that has revo- 
lutionized the stove business and 
taught a lesson about the uses, 
powers and possibilities of adver- 
tising that will be an inspiration 
for many a year to come. 

Nobody should get the idea, 
though, that life right now is one 
glad, sweet song for the pipeless 
furnace people. They have to sell 
their product. The public is not 
marching up, money in hand, and 
snatching it away from them. 
They have to fight for business. 
There is buying resistance to be 
encountered in this field the same 
as in the sale of pianos, chairs, 
carpets, clothing and shoes. 

But the producers of pipeless 
furnaces have tasted of advertis- 
ing and have seen that it is good. 
They know it has brought about 
for them one of the most romantic 
business successes of an age. 
They know it brought down the 
most pronounced and even vicious 
dealer opposition and then, as we 
shall see, aroused the dealers to 
exert pressure on manufacturers 
which has multiplied the produc- 
tion of pipeless furnaces at such 
a rapid rate that comparatively 


few people realize the present full 
extent of the industry. Advertis- 
ing, in short, has done so much 
for them—which of course it can 
do for others with worthy prod- 
ucts who will give it a fair oppor- 
tunity—that they have not even 
considered this year such a thing 
as waiting upon the development 
of “conditions.” They are not 
worrying about the conclusion of 
a formal peace with Germany. 
They looked upon President Hard- 
ing’s inauguration as an important 
event, but as one having no direct 
application to their business. 
Perhaps the biggest thing this 
advertising did was to jar loose 
the old-line stove and range man- 
ufacturers from their conservatism 
in production and publicity. It 
reached them through waking up 
the retail hardware dealers. Which 
accomplishment was the more im- 
portant it is difficult to say. Manu- 
facturers and dealers both were 
in great need of such awakening. 


THE FIRST PIPELESS FURNACE, EIGHT 
YEARS AGO 


The influence which has brought 
all this about began work about 
eight years ago when the pipeless 
furnace which had been invented 
three years before by Samuel D. 
Strong, first appeared as a real 
advertising force. Mr. Strong, 
who was a tinsmith in Homer, 
Mich., discovered a new principle 
in the circulation of air through 
a furnace that brought about the 
present development. The pipe- 
less furnace of to-day is really an 
ordinary furnace enclosed in a 
sheet iron container. The furnace 
proper is covered in such a way 
that the container is not heated. 
Then the cold air comes down 
from above through this container 
and enters the furnace in a way 
that does not conflict with the hot 
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air, as is the case in the ordinary 
furnace. Then instead of pipes 
leading all over the house there is 
but one register, which opens into 
the room immediately above the 
furnace. With proper arrange- 
ments for the circulation of the 
hot air through the house, which 
can be easily made, five or six 
rooms can be heated satisfactorily 
in this manner. 

Mr. Strong’s business later grew 
into the Homer Pipeless Furnace 
Company, which was incorporated 
in 1919, and now is located in 
Coldwater, Mich.—an aggressive 
concern that has been attracting 
much attention and gaining a 
large volume of business. But 
soon after the invention was made 
the idea was taken up by the 
Monitor Stove Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, which puts out the Caloric 
pipeless ‘furnace. 

The Caloric was advertised ag- 
gressively from the beginning and 
is being so advertised now. It 
was through the influence thus ex- 
erted by this company that the 
retailers, at first hostile, latterly 
caused the general awakening 
among stove manufacturers. 

At the outset Caloric found it 
practically impossible to interest 
the local hardware dealer. He 
would have nothing to do with 
the pipeless furnace because of its 
interference with his tinsmith 
business. When he sold a stand- 
ard furnace he had an installing 
job of two or three weeks which 
included the making of pipes lead- 
ing to the various rooms. The tin- 
smith end was profitable and the 
hardware man did not like to let 
go of it. 

But whenever the hardware 
store did not want to take hold of 
the pipeless furnace, the Caloric 
people usually would arrange with 
somebody in the town to handle 
it practically exclusively. Perhaps 
this might be a dealer in electrical 
goods or some aggressive sales- 
man who might be glad of an op- 
portunity to enter business for 
himself. 

The activities of these local rep- 
resentatives- were backed up most 
decidedly by general and local ad- 
vertising. At length the hardware 
retailers began to see where they 
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were losing out on a most profit- 
able line of business. The new 
furnace proved immensely popular 
on account of its economy and the 
simplicity of its installation. It 
could be placed in two hours. A 
basement extending under the 
whole house was not necessary. 
Any excavation big enough to ac- 
commodate the furnace was all 
that was needed. Farmers espe- 
cially bought readily. 

When the hardware man real- 
ized what he was missing, he be- 
gan to tell his troubles to the 
manufacturer from whom _ he 
bought his stoves and ranges and 
probably his standard furnaces. 
The manufacturer, after he had 
finally satisfied himself regarding 
the situation, began to respond to 
the extent of producing pipeless 
furnaces and putting them at the 
disposal of the retailers. 

Right here arose the interesting 
situation which jolted the stove 
manufacturers into a wide awake 
realization of the effect of adver- 
tising and caused them to depart 
from tradition. 


MAKERS HELPLESS UNTIL 
THEY ADVERTISED 


STOVE 


The manufacturers learned—and 
the dealers taught them—that they 
could not get their pipeless fur- 
naces ‘over on the strength of their 
prestige as makers of stoves and 
ranges. This prestige was all 
right as a starting point, but noth- 
ing more, 

As showing how the dealers im- 
parted the education, the experi- 
ence of a hardware retailer of 
Princeton, IIL, told to Printers’ 
INK, is typical. 

After fighting against the pipe- 
less furnace as others had done 
and finally recognizing its impor- 
tance, he took on one that was 
new but well advertised. Previous 
to this he had made representa- 
tions on the subject to his stove 
manufacturer—one of the largest 
in the country, whose name for 
obvious reasons cannot be men- 
tioned here. 

In due course the salesman rep- 
resenting the stove company called 
upon the dealer, whom he knew 
well personally. - 

“Bill,” he said, “you have been 
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« | Getting Their 
| Bread and Butter 


ac- 


2 from a Source 
a That Never Fails 


he 


he 
Judgment in selecting advertising mediums 
ad is absolutely essential to the success of any 
“ retail merchant. 
he The retail merchants of New York have 
™ wisely voiced their unqualified indorsement 
ve of The New York Herald as an advertising 
~ medium. 
rt 
The judgment of these merchants is based on 
the positive knowledge that they can DE- 
PEND upon The Herald to bring customers 
. into their stores. 
m4 
ir That is why The Herald led all morning 
~ papers in New York (except the Times) in 
- J lines of Local Display advertising carried for 


the eleven months ending December 31, 1920. 


- Be sure that The Herald is on 
YOUR 1921 schedule 


The National Advertiser who must depend upon local 
Ss retailers to move his goods can depend upon the same 
a advertising medium that the retailer depends upon. 


The Herald, with its quality-quantity circulation of more 
r than 200,000, moves merchandise quickly—economically— 
satisfactorily. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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Would you like to know— 


What the buying power in 
any city you may name is— 
evidenced by its per capita 
wealth, bank deposits and 
average income tax? 
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How much money is spent 
annually in your line of 
goods in that city? 





How many hlieus and how 
many retailers there are, 

with their names, who handle 
vour line of goods? 


We furnish these facts 


and other valuable service, 
including preliminary sur- 
veys and sales check-ups, for 
advertisers in cities where 
we represent newspapers. 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta 4 
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selling our stoves and ranges for 
. long time. Now we are putting 
ut a pipeless furnace and we 
want you to take it also.” 

“Well,” replied the dealer, “the 
name of Blank on a stove means 
a whole lot. It also means much 
on a range. But as yet it means 
little or nothing on a_ pipcless 
furnace.” 

The salesman argued, but in 
vain. The dealer did not know a 
great deal about general advertis- 
ing as such. Someway or other, 
perhaps without his realizing it, 
advertising had gained a sufficient 
influence upon him to enable him 
to detect the false note in the 
salesman’s representation that the 
past performance of his company 
and the general reputation of its 
goods would automatically gain 
recognition for its new pipeless 
furnace, 

Experiences of this kind were 
general. The stove companies had 
learned from reports turned in by 
their salesmen and by representa- 
tions received from dealers direct 
that there really was a demand 
for pipeless furnaces. But it took 
many of them a much longer time 
to realize that their particular 
variety had to be advertised and 
that it would not shine worth a 
cent in the reflected glory of the 
stove or the range upon which a 
company had made its big repu- 
tation. 

It is only about four years ago 
since they began to be aroused out 
of their complacent attitude in this 
respect. War manufacturing diffi- 
culties intervened. With the end 
of the war the advertising started 
out in real earnest. And right 
now it is rapidly and_ steadily 
gaining in momentum, volume and 


results. : 
Without question the biggest 
single influence in getting the 


stove manufacturers into their 
present attitude toward the adver- 
tising of pipeless furnaces was the 
retailer—the retailer who is sup- 
posed to know little about the 
value of printed publicity and to 
have no fitting realization of its 
power to accomplish. 

One of the companies that 
looked far enough ahead to forc- 
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see the dealer’s probable attitude 
toward unadvertised pipeless fur- 
naces, was the Buck Stove & 
Range Company, of St. Louis. 
Buck manufactures stoves and 
ranges, mostly for house furnish- 
ing stores and departments. Its 
name on a stove or range was a 
forceful selling influence, as every 
dealer knew. 

NO REFLECTED GLORY FOR THE NEW 

LINE 


“But we could not persuade our- 
selves,” one of the Buck adver- 
tising men said to Printers’ INK, 
“that this prestige automatically 
would extend to our pipeless fur- 
naces. We believed the dealer 
was so well acquainted with the 
results of advertising that had put 
over other furnaces that he would 
not accept ours without special 
publicity. Therefore, from the be- 
ginning we advertised in farm 
papers and newspapers to create 
such a condition of consumer ac- 
ceptance that the dealer naturally 
would look upon our furnaces as 
favorably as he did our stoves and 
ranges.” 

The stove manufacturers’ initial 
objection to the pipeless furnace 
was an outcome of the conservatism 
brought about by a long period of 
exclusive and prosperous attention 
to their limited lines. They ob- 
jected to the pipeless furnace be- 
cause they thought it would inter- 
fere with the sale of stoves and 
ranges. In that case they would 
have to take on the new idea or 
lose business. 

This is exactly what happened. 
It took the stove people quite a 
while to get an accurate slant on 
the trend of the times. But once 
they did get it, they went after 
the new business in the vigorous 
way we now see reflected in nu- 
merous interesting campaigns. 

The manufacturing, advertising 
and selling of stoves had long 
been conducted on strictly tradi- 
tional lines. For the farm trade, 
emphasis was placed upon the 
kitchen range. The range was 
used for heating as well as cook- 
ing purposes. It was customary 
for many a farm family prac- 
tically to live in the kitchen dur- 
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ing the winter. Much attention, 
therefore, was given by the farm 
folk to the range proposition, and 
this was a most profitable outlet 
carried on through retailers and 
mail-order houses, 

The first thing the manufac- 
turers thought of in connection 
with the pipeless furnace was that 
it would cut in on the profitable 
range sales. It would remove the 
winter living quarters to another 
part of the house and the kitchen 


range might gradually be sup- 
planted by the oil stove. This is 
what has happened also. The 


range makers certainly know how 
to read signs. 

Easily the most 
phase of the resulting huge de- 
velopment and_ broadening out 
among stove companies is their 
present attitude toward advertis- 
ing. It wasn’t so hard for them 
to see the light in the manufac- 
turing end. But it took rather 
hard knocks to convince some of 
them that the prestige of honored 
names would not take the place of 
advertising. Then they found to 
their intense satisfaction that real 
advertising has selling powers that 
they did not know about. 

From now on the stove com- 
panies may not sell so many ranges 
on the farm, but they will sell 
pipeless furnaces. Business is 
business. Profit is profit. And 
since the great change has been 
made they would just as soon 
sell furnaces as stoves. Why nct? 
The thing they disliked and fought 
against was getting out of the old 
comfortable way of doing things. 


interesting 


VARIOUS MEDIUMS NOW USED 

The advertising for the various 
pipeless furnaces now on the mar- 
ket naturally centres mostly in 
farm papers and small-town news- 
papers, although a. considerable 
amount is carried in general me- 
diums. It is pretty hard to find 
a paper in the agricultural field 
that has not a considerable amount 
of pipeless furnace copy. One 
concern, the Detroit Stove Works, 
maker of the Jewel line of stoves 
and furnaces, confined its adver- 
tising last year exclusively to 
newspapers. 
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The Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
which waxed prosperous in the 
manufacture and direct sale of 
ranges, got into the pipeless fur- 
nace business along with the rest 
Its advertising is done principally 
through a catalogue supplemented 
by advertisements in farm jour- 
nals and newspapers. 

The L. J. Mueller Furnace Com 
pany, of Milwaukee, makes much 
of dealer service. 

Mueller creates consumer ac- 
ceptance through advertising in a 
long list of farm papers and then 
hooks this up closely to the local 
retailer by individual newspaper 
advertisements. Only one dealer 
in a town can handle the Mueller 
furnace and he is given. elaborate 
co-operation in the way of adver- 
tising and display helps. In fact, 
the Mueller company is prac- 
tically his advertising department 
He is so carefully nurtured and 
built up that the store in a way 
might almost be called the local 
branch of the company. 

An elaborately illustrated book- 
let, distributed by the dealer, de- 
scribes the furnace in detail and 
shows just how it can be placed 
in the house, store, church or small 
school building with little expense. 
In each book is a blank form on 
which the prospect can draw a 
sketch of his house and answer 
certain questions so as to get an 
accurate estimate of the installa- 
tion cost. The engineering depart- 
ment gives careful attention to this 
and sends along the information 
to the dealer for the closing of 
the sale. 

Mueller, like the others, went 
first to the farm. Since then it 
has found that the pipeless fur- 
nace is practicable for many grades 
of the small public buildings— 
stores, churches, schools and city 
halls in the smaller towns. This 
of course is a development that 
can be applied to the sale of other 
furnaces as well and will mean a 
notable branching out in adver- 
tising. 

Concerns _ like 
Homer Furnace 
Coldwater, Mich., and the Monitor 
Stove Company, of Cincinnati. 
are exclusive maftifacturers in 


Mueller, — the 
Company, of 
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A Vision Objectified 


To GIVE to the cultured woman 
a magazine worthy of her ideals 
—to offer the advertiser who is 
building prestige—a medium 
worthy of his ware—is the 
idea on which we have founded 


FASHION-ART 


How well we have succeeded 
in objectifying this vision—the 
rapidly growing class circula- 
tion and the quality of the 
steadily increasing advertising 
lineage will attest. 


? 


The APRIL 1ssuE Will contain an 
article by A. Barthelemy—French 
Consul at Chicago—entitled “The 
Esprit Cordial,” telling of the cor- 
dial feeling of France for America 
and the efforts of the Alliance 


Francaise to enhance this regard. 


FASHION-ART 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
33 West 42d Street, New York 
Little Building, Boston 
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American Ever Ready Works, in their recent Daylo Prize Contest, 
selected The Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times as their 
exclusive newspaper mediums for Louisville territory :— 





Quantity and Quality: Of the total of over 300,000 actual par- 
ticipants in this national contest, Courier-Journal and Times terri- 
tory produced practically 10%. ‘This Courier-Journal and Times 
10% captured 40% of all the prize money. 


The Courier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City Atlanta 
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this line. The range manufac- 
turers who have taken on the pipe- 
less furnace and are making it a 
most important part of their busi- 
ness, include such firms as the 
Buck Stove & Range Company, 
of St. Louis; the Beckwith Com- 
pany, of Dowagiac, Mich.; the 
Globe Stove & Range Company, 
of Kokomo, Ind.; the Cole Manu- 
facturing Company and Cribben & 
Sexton, of Chicago; the Michigan 
Stove Company, the Detroit Stove 
Works and the Peninsular Stove 
Company, of Detroit; the Estate 
Stove Company, of Hamilton, O. 

Most of these are national ad- 
vertisers using farm publications 
and newspapers and some of them 
going largely into the magazines 
as well, 

The mail-order houses were 
quick to see the selling advan- 
tages of the new idea in heating. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. and the 
Hartmann Furniture & Carpet 
Company, of Chicago, are selling 
under their own branded name 
pipeless furnaces supplied them by 
various manufacturers. Hartmann 
is gaining big farm distribution 
through the application of its in- 
stallment method of _ selling. 
Printers’ INK already has related 
how Hartmann will sell furniture 
and home equipment in general to 
a person at a distant point on the 
same easy payment plan that may 
be obtained at its Chicago retail 
store. The idea is being applied 
to pipeless furnaces with consid- 
erable success. 

It has been generally supposed 
that the pipeless furnace has revo- 
lutionized the furnace business 
just as it has the stove business. 

This, strangely enough, is not 
the case. It is not so strange, 
either, when you come to think 
of it. 

The pipeless furnace has a tre- 
mendous potential field in small 
towns and on the farm. This is 
a field all by itself that would not 
in the natural course of events be 
reached by the standard furnace. 
The latter, therefore, goes right 
on. It still has the same field and 
the same uses. 

Get right down to a_ close 
analysis of the situation and it will 
be seen that the advertising for 
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one variety of furnace helps the 
other. 

This is a publicity principle that 
is sound as the everlasting hills. 

It works out in all kinds of 
business. 

When Woolworth or Kresge 
enter a town they create business 
and widen the demand for their 
class of goods. Everybody in the 
town selling that class of mer- 
chandise can benefit if he is en- 
terprising enough. 

If Marshall Field should drop 
out of Chicago’s retail field over- 
night the other stores actually 
would in the long run lose busi- 
ness. Field creates business for 
itself and its competitors. 

Advertising works in the same 
way exactly. 

The stove and furnace people 
have found it out to their great 
profit. 

Others will. 


Campaign to Promote Use of 
Milk 


There has been organized in Phila 
delphia the Philadelphia Interstate 
Dairy Council, composed of milk deal 
ers, public educators, health officers, 
with the object of promoting the use 
of milk ool the care of the under- 
nourished child. In addition to talks 
before women organizations and a play, 
entitled “Milk Fairies,” an advertising 
campaign will be launched, including 
newspapers, motion pictures, posters, 
and other methods of publicity. The 
cost of the campaign will be met by 
the contribution of one cent for every 
hundred pounds of milk sold by the 
farmer and the dealer. 


New Building Product to Be 
Advertised 


The advertising account of The 
Mar-Sla Manufacturing Company, of 
Youngstown, O., selling a new building 
product known as “‘Mar-Sla,” has been 
placed with The Frailey Advertising 
Company, of Youngstown. Direct-mail 
and business papers will be used to in 
terest the trade in “‘Mar-Sla” products. 


Alan E. Turner with American 
Lithographic Co. at Balti- 
more 


Alan E. Turner, formerly with the 
American Chicle Company, and more re 
cently with the Baltimore News, has 
joined the Baltimore office of the Ameri 
can Lithographic Company as sales repre 
sentative. 











“Character-Study Heads” That Put 
Over the Story 


As Opposed to Heavy Figure Compositions, with Involved Layout, the 
Simplicity of a Single Figure, Just a Head, Has Great Possibilities 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE came to the -door of 
the studio a most remarkable 
character. Sherlock Holmes would 
not have hesitated a moment in 
telling Dr. Watson all about him. 
“He is a seafaring man,” the 
great detective would have said. 
“He has been all his life before 
the mast. No pampered steam- 
ships or ocean liners for his. This 
chap, my dear Watson, hails from 
the three-masted schooner, and is 
accustomed to handling rough men. 
He has visited the tropics and has 
been in more than one rough-and- 
tumble fight on shipboard, with 
belaying-pins as thick as hail. Re- 
cently ashore and is short of ready 
money.” 

Suppose we look at the man 
who has just entered the artist’s 
studio. He is “character” from 
head to foot. Short, stockily 
built, his clothes are of the sea, 
his complexion vividly carmine, 
and he is carrying a very beautiful 
parrot in a wooden cage. The 
parrot has just given voice to an 
impatient, shrieking exclamation 
that is plainly sulphuric. 

The artist is delighted. He is 
at work on an‘important adver- 
tising account and for a week he 
has had scouts out looking for a 
certain type—just this type—a 
sailor-man, bred of the briny, who 
walks with a swagger, has a par- 
rot, and looks as if he might have 
stepped from the pages of a Con- 
rad novel. In all the traffic of 
busy New York, not once in a 
blue moon would you run across 
just this exact type. Even the 
Sailor’s Home and the Snug Har- 
bor of our waterfront would not 
hold too many of him. He must 
be captured in the raw, as one 
would go chasing some rare but- 
terfly or beetle. 

One of the pieces of copy, in 
a carefully planned campaign, 
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called for the character-study head 
of the man who had come to pose. 
And he must have a parrot in a 
wooden cage—the sort of parrot 
that sea captains pick up on tropic 
isles and carry along with them 
as mascots. The artist’s scout had 
rambled along the docks until he 
found just the type he wanted. 
This sailor had been on shore 
long enough to lose his money and 
he was ready and willing to pick 
up $25 for a few hours of posing. 

We relate this story to illus- 
trate the care that is taken in 
modern commercial art since bet- 
ter artists have gone into it. Ten 
years ago, if a campaign had 
called for a subject of this sort, 
the artist would have “faked it 
up.” To-day, the exactions and 
demands of the business call for 
realism—the best the market af- 
fords—and the artist will ransack 
a town for the one type in a thou- 
sand to suit his needs. 


HEADS HELP GREATLY IN TELLING 
THE STORY 


Advertising illustrated with 
a large, commanding head is, to 
an extent, stronger and more com- 
pelling than the scattered fire of 
many small figures and detailed 
background. Expressions can tell 
the advertiser’s story. Faces are 
more interesting than groups or 
situations. This same principle 
has given us the “closé up” in 
motion pictures, where expres- 
sions, flashed back and forth, tell, 
plainer than words, the drift of 
the story. We recall one screen 
drama, which opened up with the 
directors of a bank around a 
large committee-room table. In 
this perspective composition, there 
was little drama or thrill. But, 
one by one, the faces of the types 
of men were enlarged upon the 
screen — just their heads. The 
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Confections That Brin 1g Infections 


Beware of the False Sensation of Cleanliness 


RDINARY pastes and powders are 

heavily flavored with oils and 
essences that make your moutn /¢e/ 
cool, But a cool mouth isn’t neces- 
sarily a clean mouth. A dentifrice is 
used to clean and purify—not cool 
and perfume for the moment. The 
ablest dentists in the country now 
contend that some of these highly- 
flavored dentifrices may be actually 
harmful. 

The glycerine, gelatine, soap, sugar 
and oil with which many dentifrices 
are loaded, are the very foods that 
germs select to teed on, and to raise 
their families in. 

DON’T SOAK YOUR GUMS IN SOAP 
Leading dentists agree that glycerine 
and oil, often used in tooth paste to 
keep it from hardening, will have the 
same softening effect when used on 
a tooth brush in the mouth. 

* * * 

Dr. Lyman L. Zarbaugh, in dis- 
cussing this subject says: 

**When I take a patient off washes and 
pastes and confine him to powder the im- 


mediate beneficial result is apparent to the 
patient as well as to me. 


‘*Bleeding, soft, spongy gums yield readily 
to the powder treatment, and the patients 
rarely go back to the confection dentifrice.”’ 

* * * 
Catox is a powder, absolutely soluble 
in water, or in the mouth fluids, It 
never forms hard particles under the 


gum margins. These irritate the gums 





like a splinter in the flesh. You avoid 
pyorrhea when you use Catox. You 
may actually produce it with un- 
scientific dentifrices. 

Catox forms Milk of Lime when 
wet by water or the mouth fluids. 
This neutralizes all the acids that 
cause decay, and prevents erosion of 
the tooth enamel. You have only to 
try CaLox once to see how wonder- 
fully soothing it is to sensitive teeth. 

Catox also liberates oxygen—Na- 
ture’s powerful antiseptic— when in 
contact with fluid. Oxygen kills 
germs. It also destroys the decaying 
particles of food they grow in. 

Ca.ox doesn’t satisfy your taste 
for sugars. It leaves your mouth de- 


lightfully clean—because it /s clean. 
OUR GUARANTEE AND YOUR TEETH 


Use Catox for two weeks—brushing your 
teeth before retiring 
and upon arising. If 
your teeth are not 
whiter, cleaner and 
‘“feeling’’ better; if 
Ca ox isn’t the most 
satisfactory dentifrice 
you have ever used 
for preserving the 
teeth and for making 
the brushing - the - 
teeth task pleasanter 
WE GLADLY REFUND 
YOUR MONEY. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
INCORPORATED 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1833 


New York City 
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Where Are You 
Sending Your 
Salesmenp 


RE you really directing them to live 
prospects, or are you merely send- 
ing them out? 

Are they going into fields of definitely 
expressed interest, or are they working 
at random on cold trails without definite 
help from headquarters? 

Salesmen are too valuable to spend 
their time floundering around wonder- 
ing where to go next. Give them live 
leads. One prospect who visibly ex- 
presses even faint interest is better than 
a million who express no interest at all. 

Our work is to help you find the live 
prospects in your market and to get a 
definite expression on their part regard- 
ing your proposition. Such work stimu- 
lates both sales volume and salesmen. 

Information concerning and specimens 
of such work cheerfully furnished 
request. 


Bert L. White Company 


Originators and Producers of 


‘* Dramatized Sales Helps”’ 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


Office and Plant: 1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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audience “got it” 
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innermost thoughts of those men 
were skilfully told with never a 
word of explanatory text. The 
immediately. 

In short, it is an age of “types” 
n advertising. The mollycoddle 
has disappeared almost altogether 
from the clothing advertisement 
and the business 
paper campaign will 
strive to portray real 
people — very often 
drawn from life— 
from men in the 
factory who possess 
distinctive and pleas- 
ing qualities of ex- 
pression, 

To just what ex- 
tent the advertiser 
himself wishes to 
do bigger and bet- 
ter things, is shown 
by a written memo 
sent an artist, who 
was making a large 
head in full color 
for a twenty - four 
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boards, for a month after the first 
posting. Nothing superficial will 
do.” 

It required six weeks to com- 
plete the canvas but it was worth 
waiting for. As an expert who 
saw the original remarked, “That 
painting, as a portrait, is worth 
hanging in an art 
gallery. It’s a liv- 
ing person.” 

Animation is the 
greatest of all vir- 
tues in an advertis- 
ing illustration. 

Where faces radi- 
ate happiness, good 
nature, the mood of 
the moment and of 
the situation, they 
put the reader in the 
same frame of mind. 
It’s catching. 

In looking over 
advertising of a doz- 
en years ago there 
was a deadly same- 
ness of all faces and 


sheet poster for a 
popular brand of 
smoking tobacco. 

i us, 
fine Oo ld bifocals. KRYPTOKS afford a wonderful 
Colonel— 
of these 


T IS unpleasant to have people think 
I you are older than you really are. And 

it ss true that, though your countenance 
be most youthful, the putting on of ordinary 
bifocal glasses—ordinary, mark you— 
makes you look older 


this 
Not so with KRYPTOK Glasses, the invisible 


comfort and convenience. They are entirely 
‘free from the age-betraying line, seam or 
hump so conspicuous on the surfaces of 
all other bifocals. In this respect the merit 


types. There was a 
conventional farm- 
er, his rubber- 
stamp wife; a busi- 
ness man who came 
in droves. There 
was a feeling that to 


comic opera, stage 
Colonels, but a man 
of flesh and blood. 
We want this char- 
acter to talk to the 
reader right off the 
boards. He must 


to bifocal glasses 


of KRYPTOK lenses is unique — they 
remove the objection so many people have 





get too much char- 
acter into a_ face 
might be a danger- 
ous practice. Adver- 
tisers were heard to 

Better 


KRYPTOK observe, “ 
GLASSES stick to the regular 





have animation in THE INVISIBLE BiFOCALS types — the ones 
every line of his everybody knows by 
face. His eyes and ° heart.” 

his expression in gen- A FACE THAT BEARS STUDY No greater error 


eral must be saying 

every minute of the 

time, ‘The best tobacco I ever 
tasted, suh!’ Redden his cheeks 
up. Have him looking down at the 
bowl of his pipe as if every joy in 
life was centred there. There’s no 
use in attempting to ‘fake’ this 
head. Get a model that looks 
the part. If you have to go to Ken- 
tucky to get him—do it. We want 
more than a picture of a man— 
we want realism supreme. We 
want that to keep 
talking to from the 


old Colonel 
smokers, 


was ever made. Ad- 
vertising illustra- 
tions became monotonous. 

Modern advertising is peopled 
with a splendid variety of gen- 
uinely human folks. The possi- 
bilities, in turn, have been in- 
creased through the use of large 
heads—as large, in some cases, 
as the full width and depth of 
the total space. 

Open any periodical and begin 
to run through the pages quickly. 
Note that, despite the great vol- 
ume of illustrated matter, the 





“large head” draws your eye first. 
This quality of attraction is 
heightened in proportion to the 
animation of the expression. If 
the face actually tells a story of 
a mood, you are compelled to re- 
spond to it, just as the human 
tendency is to smile when we see 
the other person smiling, to frown 
when he frowns. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GRANDMOTHER 
SCORES 

These studies in expression are 
quite interesting. In a Wilson & 
Company two-color page, an old- 
fashioned grandmother was pic- 
tured trimming a fine pie, while 
little Willie looked up at the 
work. On this page, aside from 
the main illustration, were eight 
other units, most of them inde- 
pendently illustrated, such as re- 
cipes in color. 

But the eye sped quickly to the 
faces and remained there until a 
definite story of appetite was told. 
The little boy’s eyes were hungry, 
his mouth was watering in antici- 
pation, and that he wanted a piece 
of that pie was not to be doubted 
for a mbdment. Grandmother, in 
the meanwhile, was intent on her 
task, pride mingling with amuse- 
ment on her wrinkled face. 

Time and again exactly this 
same subject has been illustrated, 
yet without arousing any notice- 
able enthusiasm. It was because 
the faces were so animated, so ex- 
pressive, so natural, that the entire 
page won instant favor. 

The Kryptok Company is using 
a series of heads for its advertis- 
ing. They run the full width of 
two-column measure and no at- 


tempt has been made to show 
“handsome people” or idealized 
types. These faces have been 


drawn from the rank and file of 
the crowd, as it passes. 

In each case, the artist drew 
them from posed models, intensi- 
fying expressions and doing away 
with the commonplaceness of the 
mere photograph. The crayon 
and charcoal technique gave value 
to the series. In fact, as we 


glance over this campaign, it is 
very noticeable that, in the selec- 
tion of his models, the 


artist has 
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avoided conventional people with 
conventional faces. It is no 
beauty contest. Perhaps that is 
why we say, “I’ve seen that man— 
that woman. They look very fa- 
miliar to me.” 

In an. exceptionally clever se- 
ries, Williams Shaving Soap em- 


ploys large character heads, 
painted in  lather-mortises or 
backgrounds. The size of these 


heads has much to do with the 
striking quality of the layouts. 
Blue-Bird pages, once _ illus- 
trated with half or three-quarter 
studies of happy women intent on 
their new electric washing ma- 
chines, gradually decreased the 
amount of space devoted to the 
bodies of characters shown, and 
at last settled upon large heads, 


every other detail minimized. 
[They were _ correspondingly 
stronger as display. The story 


gained rather than suffered, for, 
after all, the face can and does 
express every human emotion— 
alone, unaided by body panto- 


mime. The series for Plumb tools 
has attracted favorable attention 
everywhere, primarily because 


every page carried one big smash- 
ing character study of a head. 
The men were types. They rep- 
resented the real carpenters. we 
see every day of our lives—hon- 
est-to-goodness fellows, rough and 
ready, and not idealized in the 
least. 

That’s where so many artists 
make a mistake—they are not con- 
tent to portray folks, types, classes 
of people as they really are. They 
doll them up, give them attributes 
they do not possess—give them all 
the false glamor of the stage or 
the motion picture. 

When space is limited, the large 
head composition is wonderfully 
effective. 

Many of the quarter-pages, now 
running for concerns advertising 
hats, collars, pipes, etc., are sur- 
prisingly forceful, because of the 
large heads placed in them. They 
make the space seem larger than 
it really is. 

Heads will not always tell the 
advertiser’s story. Some cam- 
paigns, however, have managed to 
use them continuously, by creating 
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“Getting At The Architect 
By Getting At Yourself” 


HY you must first get at yourself to get at the 
architect is told in a most convincing way, in 
a piece of printing, recently issued by The House of 
Scribner's. 
It is the boil-down of what was said at a lunch con- 
ference by several of New York’s leading architects. 
It was called by these architects, solely for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to have manufacturers remodel 
their advertising along lines of greatest help and re- 
sultfulness for both sides. 
Due to our Agency’s reputation as specialists in ad- 
vertising to architects, I was invited to “‘sit in’’ at the 
conference. 
The boiled-down result of it all was recently whipped 
into shape and published. 
Just as a hint, here are a few of the sub-headings: 


1. Too Much Highbrowness. 4. Some Red Flags to Avoid. 


2. Too Many Door Bell 5. The Wrong Lingo. 
Ringers. 6. Taboo Discriminating , 
3. New Advertising Angles. Taste. 


The House of Scribner's has very courteously sent 
us a liberal number of copies of ‘‘Getting at the 
Architect by Getting at Yourself.” 

We will take pleasure in receiving your request for a 
copy. 

Likewise an invitation to confer with you on your 
advertising to the Architect. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President 


1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Business Will Start When 
We Start Business 


A lagging business brings business worry, and the only cure for 



























business worry is to remove the cause—wrong business manage- 
ment. 

Ben Franklin said: “Drive your business or your business will 
drive you.” Was that admonition ever so pertinent as right now? 

The way to get behind business and make it go is to use whatso- 
ever means will urge it forward. Consider the case. We must 
have buyers. Has any means ever been discovered which equals 
judicious newspaper advertising to persuade people to buy? Busi- 4 
ness depression is created by slack buying. It is the businessman’s 
burden to get people to buy, and the way to get them to buy is 
to inform them about what you have. Inaction will get us nowhere. 
It takes more power to move a load uphill, and if we ever get over 
the peak we must “step on the gas.” “Prosperity week” is a good 
move, but what businessmen want is fifty-two prosperous weeks in 
every year. The way to have it is to determine to have it. News- 
paper advertising will beat psychology hollow in gettimg ahead. 

The Rotogravure Section of the Dayton Daily News and the 
Springfield Daily News is the exquisite perfection of printing. 
Advertising placed in that Section is associated with art work so 
beautiful that few readers fail to lay the Section aside for further 
enjoyment. It is permanent, attractive, convincing. We are able 
to show that Rotogravure advertising brings gratifying results. 
Our newspapers excel in circulation, in character, in influence. 
Our territory is the richest and most prosperous in Ohio. 


The News League of Ohio 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
Dayton, Ohio 


THE SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS | 
Springfield, Ohio | 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
JOHN GLASS I, A. KLEIN 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Metropolitan Tower 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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copy which permits of this form 
of illustration. 

Where delight is to be ex- 
pressed—as in the case of flavor- 
able foods—the character head is, 
of course, invaluable. Season af- 
ter season, certain advertisers use 
heads and heads only, yet manage 
to put variety into their cam- 
paigns. The peanut-butter cam- 
paign, with its little faces of chil- 
dren, wildly delighted over the 
spread on bread, is an excellent ex- 
ample of how the idea can be em- 
ployed, with endless variations. 

Faces never grow tiresome. 

No two are alike! It is an 
incredible statement to make yet 
it is true. Is there anything more 
interesting than to watch, to study, 
to analyze the faces we see, day 
after day. Much is always writ- 
ten upon them. They are often 
open books. 

The more character studies 
added to advertising’s portrait 
gallery, the more we shall be 
pleased. 


Appeal 


by Women’s Shop to 
Masculine Buyers 





T would seem that a store de- 

voted to the merchandising of 
lingerie and other feminine finery 
would not have a very strong 
foundation on which to base a 
selling appeal to men. However, 
the appeal to the masculine buyer 
was recently worked out in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., in an effective way. 

The shop is one of a chain of 
the New York Waist Store and 
was opened about a year ago. The 
novel arrangement of the shop 
itself, its unique window displays 
and the fact that it was new, at- 
tracted interest and business from 


the start. On account of the keen- | 


ness of the competition the re- 
sponsibility of attracting customers 
could not be left entirely to the 
alluring display of feminine wear. 

It was noticed that men fre- 
quently paused before the store 
front. They were curious; that 
was evident. Could not masculine 
curiosity be turned to advantage 
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A Different 
Kind of Interest 
on the Money 


UBSCRIBERS to 

college endowment 

funds come almost 
exclusively from the 
twenty-five percent of 
the alumni who read 
alumni publications. 


They represent the 
wide-awake, successful 
graduates who want to 
know the news of col- 
lege and friend. They 
have sufficient sub- 
stance to patronize 
advertisers who com- 
pel their attention by 
advertising alongside 
the news of their col- 
lege friends. 


The thirty-eight alumni 
ublications have a com- 
ined circulation of 140,000 

college trained men. You 
can buy this circulation by 
units of a thousand. Re- 
quest a rate card for your 
file, or ask to see a repre- 
sentative. 


ALUMNI MAGAZINES 
ASSOCIATED 


Madison Square 5064 
23 E 26th St. New York 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 


Sole Representative 


New York Chicago, Ill. 
23 East 26th St. Transportation Bldg. 
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Oakland, California ‘" 

A CITY OF HOMES E 

city of home : j 

a group of ? 
municipalities on the 
mainland, seven miles across the 


substantial 
located in 


CA 
, owners, 
several 


eRe) {8E- 


bay from San Francisco, where 3 
city division lines are purely 
> imaginary (population 400,000). 
(Three recent investigations show 
that 52.6% of the homes here 
* are owned by their occupants. 
< This is the U. S. record for cities 
over 125,000 in population. (Cov. 
report.) 
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The Tripune 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
an actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 





The Man Behind 
The Architect 


Nowadays a large office build- 
ing is seldom erected withdut 
an efficient building manager 
acting as executive in chargé of 
construction. 

Representing the owner he goes 
over the specifications and insists 
that materials and equipment are 
used that will make for. economy 
in operation after the building is 
completed. No “or equal” specifi- 
cations go with him. 

These deciding factors on new 
construction can be reached best 
through 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
139 North Clark St., Chicago 


11 Fast 36th Street New York 
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in selling goods to women? The 
obvious thing to do was to lure 
the men inside and familiarize 
them with the shop’s interior. The 
first step was to make the interior 
perfectly safe for all species of 
the male. 

The upshot of the ponderings of 
the manager—a man by the name 
of O’Brien—was the inauguration 
of a “men’s night.” A men’s night 
in a shop selling dainty feminine 
things ! 

The advertisements appeared 
and the letters were sent out and 
on a certain afternoon the store 
was “dolled up” to look its very 
best and the sales girls donned 
new black and white uniforms. In 
the men came, There were dozens 
of them. They met the manager, 
were introduced to his assistants, 
helped themselves to cigars and 
were generally made to feel that 
a man might be quite at home in 
a woman’s shop. Not much was 
said about merchandise, but it was 
displayed in a manner which 
brought it to every man’s atten- 
tion. Many men found things 
which they thought especially 
dainty and took home with them 

Probably there was much ex- 
changing of merchandise next day. 
But the innovation made Cedar 
Rapids men acquainted with the 
interior of a store of which they 
would no longer stand in awe. 
They talked about it to their wives 
and were even glad to be commis- 
sioned to make purchases there 
later. 


Jersey Lumbermen Plan 
Campaign 

At the closing session of the New 
Jersey State Lumbermen’s Association, 
at Atlantic City, a resolution was 
adopted calling for a state-wide adver- 
tising campaign in the newspapers to 
inform the public as to the fundamen 
tals of existing lumber prices with the 
aim of proving that lumber prices have 
reached the bottom. The slogan will 
be “Now is the time to buy.” 


With Advance Machinery 
Company 

W. W. Joy, for the last three years 
special sales promotion representative of 
the Fisher-Governor Company, Marshall 
town, Ia., has joined the Advance Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Denver, Colo., as 
vice-president and sales manager. 
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Substantiation of Theory 


Sp een trying a new idea you are apt to 
hesitate for lack of knowledge of definite 
results. You hardly dare risk an untried for 


a proven policy. 


It’s that way with a good many sales and 


advertising campaigns. 


In such cases the advice of those who have 
watched the working of an experiment many 


times is quite helpful. 


HIS agency has been giv- 

ing counsel upon sales as 
well as advertising to a consid- 
erable list of clients for the past 
twenty-eight years. 


During that time we have 
seen the working out of many 
ideas and plans—beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. We either 
know that certain ideas are or 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





are not worth promoting upon 
certain classes of products. 
Thus such ideas may be adopted 
or rejected with a courage that 
comes with knowledge. 

Possibly we have knowledge 
to secure new success in the 
merchandising of your products. 

We shall be glad to corre- 
spond. 
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To Manufacturers 
Considering Premiums 


You’ have read what Printers’ Ink says in the 
article “Premiums Regain Popularity as Selling 
Helps” on page 28 of the March 10, 1921, issue. 
Now let us explain our methods. No trouble for 
us—no obligation for you. 

We 
We relieve you of all annoying details. 
We study your particular trade and recommend the 
plan best suited thereto. 
We carry all premium merchandise in our warehouse. 
We place at your disposal any number of articles de- 
sired, without your tying up one dollar in such mer- 
chandise. 
We ship direct to your customers as articles are called 
tor. 
We guarantee satisfaction and safe delivery of the pre- 
miums. 
We sell at jobbers’ rates—adding only for postage and 
cost of handling single order. 

You 
You fix the cost. It can never exceed the limit. 
You pay only after your sales have been made and then 
only for articles we deliver. 
Some of the representative manufacturers whom we serve: 


The Auto Strop Safety The Sheffield Milk Co. 
Razor Co. The Nestles Food Co. 

Lever Brothers Co. Curtis Publishing Co. 

The J. B. Williams Co. Commonwealth Coffee Co. 

Stokes Coffee Co. Twinplex Sales Co. 

Our booklet, “The Why of Premium Giving,” mailed free 

on request, 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY, Ine. 
Esten W. Porter, President 
50 and 52 Franklin St., New York City 
Telephone 1130-1131 Franklin 
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This Is the Way Some National 
Advertisers Fight Substitution 





Several of Them Tell Their Troubles and Ascribe Advertising as the 
Remedy 


By John M. Schlachter 


HE substituting of products 

of standard quality regardless 
of reputation was considered no 
great breach of faith during the 
period of merchandise shortage. 
In fact, it was necessary to fill 
many orders with goods as near 
as possible like those ordered— 
this was all that the customer 
came to expect. He was _ glad 
to get almost any article that 
filled his need, so great was the 
demand. 


Goods that are made and con-- 


trolled solely by one manufac- 
turer and widely advertised, such 
as Shredded Wheat, which is 
practically alone in its field, have 
little to fear from substitution. 

But the national advertiser 
making a high-grade product for 
which there is a ready demand 
has many imitators. The “some- 
thing just as good” fiend often 
finds customers for such goods 
easy picking. 

Probably in no line is the op- 
portunity and the desire to sub- 
stitute more pronounced than in 
the drug trade. The apothecary 
who compounds a large number 
of the remedies he sells is still 
vigorously plying his trade, par- 
ticularly in sections where compe- 
tition is none too strong. If you 
ask him for Doan’s Kidney Pills, 
he will most likely attempt to 
sell you pills put up by himself. 
“They are just as good, and some 


folks say they are better—and 
they are a little cheaper,” he will 
tell you. If you are not com- 


pletely sold and insist upon Doan’s 
—ten to one you'll leave with his 
guaranteed concoction. 

One reason why the chain 
Stores are crowding out the old- 
time druggist is they give you 
what you ask for and do not at- 
tempt to sell something of their 
own, in spite of the fact that they 
do retail many articles under their 





private label. Substitution of the 
type described is deliberate fraud. 

The manufacturers of a na- 
tionally advertised drink, sold for 
years at fountains and other 
thirst-quenching dispensaries, and 
who have had their share of fight- 
ing substitutions, state their sys- 
tem thus: 

“It is part of the work of all 
representatives traveling for our 
company to test the drinks being 
served at all fountains they visit, 
and if anything is wrong with 
the drink served them, they im- 
mediately take it up with the pro- 
prietor, making courteous inquiry 
in reference to the condition of 
his syrup, from whom it was ob- 
tained, his dispensing apparatus, 
and the like. 

“Representatives of our com- 
pany, having had long years of 
experience, can generally tell a 
substitute, and where we find a 
straight-out case of this charac- 
ter it is at once taken up with 
the dealer, his attention called 
to the requirements of the Pure 
Food Laws, and in most instances 
the merchant can be made to ap- 
preciate the error of his way and 
the injustice he is doing our com- 
pany and himself, as well, and 
generally we break up the prac- 
tice. 

“In a few instances, where the 
cases are stubborn, we take sam- 
ples and have them analyzed, then 
with this positive evidence our 
legal department communicates 
with the dealer and explains the 
law that prohibits him from serv- 
ing a substitute when a product 
is asked for by name. While this 
is a step that we do not like to 


take, it becomes necessary in 
some instances, and generally is 
effective without carrying the 


matter into court. 
_“We have found there is a con- 
siderable amount of substituting 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


$8,850,000.00 bonds have 
just been voted by thepeople 
of Atlanta for city improve- 
ments. 


The largest vote ever polled 
in Atlanta was cast and the 
majority for bonds was 


31 to |. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


I'm Paying $25 
to find a 
ROOMMATE 


Around 28 or 30—Successful 
In Advertising or Sales— 
A Gentleman 





FTER April 1st, my present 

roommate will have passed 

“into the great beyond”’ 
of matrimony. We have been 
most congenial and, having in 
common the interests of Ad- 
vertising and Sales, our associ- 
ation has been mutually bene- 
ficial. 

I hope to find another man 
equally interesting, successful 
and agreeable. 

If you know the man I mean 

well, I'll appreciate your in- 
terest. 





Two-room apartment with 
bath; west side, most conveni- 
ent to business; walk up one 
flight; dining service; private 
phone. Approximate expenses, 


$70 a month. 
References Exchanged. 
C. M. O., Box 166, Printers’ Ink. 
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carried on through ignorance on 
the part of the retailer or dis- 
penser. He does not know that 
he is violating the law, and when 
it is courteously explained to him, 
we secure his co-operation in 
serving our product straight.” 

The fact that this beverage has 
been served to millions and that 
sales are constantly increasing is 
good evidence that the tactful 
methods employed by its manufac- 
turers are working out success- 
fully and that they have solved 
this perplexing problem to a de- 
gree at least. 


BRINGING FIGHT INTO THE OPEN 


The Joseph & Feiss Company, 
widely known as the manufac- 
turer of “Clothcraft” clothes for 
men, says: “We know that many 
customers know ‘Clothcraft’ and 


-ask for it by name, but we do 


not know how many would re- 
fuse a substitute if the dealer 
recommended it. We have found 
that the consumer depends a great 
deal on- the retailer’s say-so and 
expects him to make good on 
what he sells. A 

“We realize that the selling of 
a line can be made a great deal 
easier by putting the consumer in 
a receptive mood, and this we 
have attempted to do through ad- 
vertising. That is, we have tried 
to make retailers think more fa- 
vorably of our clothing by having 
the customer accept it readily 
when he offers it. 

“The average retailer of cloth- 
ing carries at least two lines, one 
high-priced and the other a me- 
dium-priced line, such as ours. 
In many cases a retailer will ad- 
vertise his high-priced line for 
the sake of prestige, and sell his 
medium-priced goods because sales 
are easier. We try to make these 
dealers realize that a medium- 
priced line, as ours, can be adver- 
tised without loss of prestige, and 
that if it is the line that brings 
them their bread and butter, it 
is the logical line to advertise.” 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., one 
of the largest millers of flour in 
the country, has likewise received 
many unfair knocks from _ the 
substitute cheat. It had the wide 
scope of his operations impressed 
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The association of 


WILLARD H. BOND 


with this agency adds another link 
to our service chain well worthy of 
consideration. 


The advice and merchandising coun- 
sel of Mr. Bond is now opep to one 
or two more advertisers who desire 
greater national distribution. 


For the past five years Mr. Bond has 
devoted his entire time to H. R. 
Mallinson & Company, manufacturers 
of Mallinson’s Silks, and will in his 
connection with us continue to 
direct their advertising. 














OConnor- Fyffe 


| Adverusing 
281 Jifth . 


Avenue 
York 


| 
| ; New York 


Phones Madison Square 7570-7571 
































R. O. EASTMAN 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


cA. nnouncing the establishment of an organi- 
zation equipped to serve business institutions 


in the following respects: 


1. Market Research. Securing through systematic, well-or- 
ganized investigation dependable facts as a basis for sales and 
advertising plans and expenditures. Sound experience in the 
service of many clients in a wide variety of industries enables 
us to offer what we believe is as complete and effective a 
service as can be obtained in this important field. 


2. The development of sales systems, methods and plans. 
For new businesses or for those businesses which, like Topsy, 
have “just growed” and need help in the way of counsel 


and organization. 


3. Sales analysis and sales controlling reports. To the 
business which wants more facts oe. te its current sales 
results, sales effort and sales cost, but which cannot afford the 
cost of a complete sales statistical department of its own, we 
offer a complete service which we do not believe can be ob- 
tained from any other source. 


In severing my connection with Fuller & Smith, with whom I 
have been associated for the past two years as director of research, 
I desire to acknowledge the splendid cooperation given me by 
them in the development of this work to its present point of 
effectiveness. . 


My present organization is now forming affiliations with a limited 
group of well-established advertising agencies to assist them in 
providing a complete sales research Service to their clients. 


ROC ae 


We are represented in Chicago by Jas. A. Young, 8 South 


Dearborn St. New York representation will be announced later. 
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upon its memory most forcefully 
one fine morning. A housekeeper 
ordered a sack of Gold Medal 
flour from a retailer. He hap- 
pened to be out of it, but re- 
membering that his wife used this 
same flour, procured an empty 
sack and refilled it with an in- 
ferior flour. He lost the cus- 
tomer both for himself and the 
miller. That was some time ago. 
The makers of Gold Medal 
doubled their advertising appro- 
priation soon after and have been 
fighting such disturbing factors 
with large-calibre guns since. 
Guy A. Thomas, of that com- 
pany, states: “Advertising is our 
main attempt to prevent substitu- 
tion. We endeavor so to impress 
upon the mind of consumer our 
facsimile and our label that he 
will insist upon having our flour. 
“We do not do anything special 
with the grocery trade to make 
them understand the merits of 
our flour, except through our 
salesmen’s talks. We leave judg- 
ment as to the quality with the 
consumer. With the bakery trade, 
of course, it is a different propo- 
sition.” The fact that “Event- 
ually—why not now?” looms be- 
fore you wherever you wander is 
proof enough that the consumer 
is given little opportunity to ac- 
cept a substitute for Gold Medal. 
The manufacturers of a heating 
apparatus, sold mainly through 
hardware dealers and which has 
attained a recognized place among 
such goods, have this to say: 
“The substitute evil troubled us 
for years, just as it has nearly 
every manufacturer of a worth- 
while product. While imitation 
is the sincerest flattery, neverthe- 
less, no manufacturer wants to 
see the business he has built un- 
dermined by unscrupulous deal- 
ers. To stop such practice we 
employed publicity, and by means 
of large, intensive advertising 
campaigns we educated the public 
to insist upon our prodyct and 
believe that we have not failed 
altogether. For to-day there are 
more than a hundred thousand 
Satisfied users of our goods, and 
we are, perhaps, among the fore- 
most makers of heating devices 
in the country. We believe that 
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Quality - Quantity 
Character 
Az THREE are of import- 


ance to advertisers, but to 

Advertisers of High-Class 
Goods and Service Quality and 
Character of a medium are vastly 
more important than Quantity of 
Sale. 

Very few Quality mediums 
have great Quantity sales but 
are none the less valuable for 
High-Class Advertising in their 
special fields. 

But “PUNCH” has All 
Three attributes to an extent 
granted to no other British 
medium of its class: 


Quality, Quantity and Character 


which happy combination of 
values accounts for the fact that 
its pages are always full of the 
most desirable advertising. 


RoY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” | 
10 Bouverie Street, London 


E.C.4, Eng. 
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ONLY MEN long- 
trained in advertising 
composition have that 
skill of getting the want- 
ed result in set-ups the 
first time. 

Such is the service we 
offer advertisers and 


agencies. ’Phones Fitz 
Roy 2719, 3810, 3811, 
3866, 4633. 


Ad” Agencies’ 
Service Company 
Typographers 


209-219 W 38-NEW YORK 




















EXECUTIVE 


Age 31, single, college man. 

Experience manufacturing, 
printing, publishing. 

Accustomed to supervision 
large clerical force, employ- 
ment and personnel work, 
office management. 

Familiar with modern office 
appliances, systems, etc. 

Knowledge mechanical de- 
tails of printing and adver- 
tising. 

Good organizer, not fright- 
ened by a large volume of de- 
tail work. 

Wishes to get in touch with 
some wide-awake, progressive 
firm that has a place in its 
organization for such a man. 

Salary to start, $3,500. 


Write H. W. P., Box 163, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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advertising properly directed will 
cure many of the substitute ills.” 

The success of the plan this 
manufacturer follows is due 
mainly to the fact that he believes 
in his goods and in his market, 
and advertises extensively to tell 
the country his convictions. 

The preparation of a_ good 
dentifrice requires both skill and 
understanding, and the great num- 
bers of such products. offered 
makes it necessary for the labora- 
tory compounding such an article 
to be reputable above all else. I. W. 
Lyons & Sons, makers of one of 
the well-known products of this 
character, frankly admit substi- 
tute troubles. 

“While we do not feel,” they 
say, “that we have entirely solved 
the substitute menace, yet we be- 
lieve that this condition is much 
improved, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that during the past few 
years both dealer and consumer 
have found trade-marked goods 
were the most dependable. There- 
fore, our principal effort is di- 
rected through our advertising, in 
its various branches, in keeping 
our goods constantly before the 
public.” 

Colgate & Co. have this to say: 

“We work through our sales- 
men and attempt to secure the 
co-operation and good-will of the 
dealer by showing him that it is 
to this advantage to push our 
goods both from a quality and 
turnover standpoint. Window 
displays and counter advertising 
matter and counter displays are 
counted upon to assist the cus- 
tomer in securing the brand asked 
for after local and national ad- 
vertising has created the desire.” 

When a product approaches a 
popular price or reaches a point 
close to the dollar mark the prob- 
lem of breaking up the desire to 
substitute increases. The Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company has 
such a situation to face. Unless 
the auto owner is thoroughly sold 
on the merits of a_ particular 
spark-plug he is apt to leave the 
choice to the repair man or the 
garage owner. It is to overcome 
this careless habit of the autoist 
that the company is directing much 
of its advertising. Distinctive win- 
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The China Trade Act of 1921 


For more than two years American 
merchants interested in the trade of 
China have been trying to induce Con- 
gress to pass a measure known as the 
China Trade Act, a bill providing for 
the incorporation of American compa- 
nies directly with the government at 
Washington. 

At the present time American firms 
interested in this field are forced to in- 
corporate under the various state and 
territorial regulations, none of which are 
adapted to foreign trade promotion, and 
many of which, being lax, have led to 
all kinds of abuses which have damaged 
our prestige with the Chinese business 
men 


Before the war America only partici- 
pated in China’s foreign trade to the ex- 
tent of about 6%. Under the stimulus 
of the war and due to the fact that 
European markets were closed, we were 
able to increase our share of China’s 
foreign trade to nearly 17%. In 1920 
our trade with China amounted to nearly 
$300,000,000 and our prospects for the 
future are bright indeed providing Con- 
gress can be induced to enact legislation 
that will place American merchants in 
China on an even basis with our strong 
competitors which in this case are Great 
Britain and Japan. 

European nations have always recog- 
nized the importance of the China mar- 
ket and long ago the various countries 
passed special legislation simplifying the 
operations of their nationals who are 
actually engaged in supplying manufac 
tured articles for China’s 400,000,000 
people. America has never done this in 
spite of the fact that we, for a whole 
host of logical economic reasons, stand 


in a better position to trade with China 
than does Europe. 

In the session of Congress that closed 
on March 4, the China Trade Act passed 
the House of Representatives with a 
handsome majority of 262 to 34. It did 
not reach the Senate, however, until five 
days before the close of the session, and 
failed along with a number of other 
important measures because the limited 
time did not permit consideration of 
anything except the large appropriation 
bills 

The China Trade Act will be reintro- 
duced in the special session of Congress 
which President Harding is expected to 
call early in April. It has the support 
of commercial bodies all over the country 
and will be welcomed by Chinese busi 
ness men who are anxious to co- 
operate with Americans in the develop- 
ment of the trade relations of the two 
countries, 

The only opposition to the measure 
that has developed in Congress is the 
opposition that results from a lack of 
understanding of the peculiar conditions 
under which American merchants labor 
in pushing our trade in the Republic of 
China. 

China is now a rapidly developing mar- 
ket for practically everything produced 
in America, and if we can obtain this 
legislation we can not only hold our 
present foothold but can probably make 
this the most promising field for the sale 
of our manufactured products in a 
comparatively short time. It would be 
nothing short of a crime if we permit 
this market and the friendship of China’s 
millions to go by the boards for the want 
of a small piece of national legislation. 


Business men all over the United States now appreciate as never before the 
importance of foreign markets for our excess production, Only by selling abroad 


may we keep our factories running at 


ployed. China, with a territory one Fo. 


capacity and our labor profitably em- 
larger than continental United States 


and a population four times as large, is a field not to be overlooked. Outside of 
South America it is about the only big market left for us, for Europe will require 
a long time to recover from the devastation of war. 


Regardless of whether you are actually interested in this market at the present 
time, you can exert a great influence upon your future business if you will help to 


induce Congress to pass the China Trade 
can business in China a fifty-fifty chance 
Congressmen and Senators urging speedy 


Act of 1921. In other words, give Ameri- 


with its competitors. Write to your 


and favorably action on the 


CHINA TRADE ACT OF 1921 


This advertisement inserted by 


MILLARDS REVIEW OF THE FAR EAST 


J. B. POWELL, Editor and Publisher 


No. 1 West 34th Street 
New York City 


113 Avenue Edward VII 
Shanghai, China 
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Index of 


A bility 


Idea and copy man on seven-figure and 


six-figure accounts. 


1,300 distributors replied first week to 
my page for new $600 product. 


Stock of $1,500 machines cleared 
through one page I prepared. 
Produced completely 224-page, 3-color 
technical catalog—a trade classic. 


Author 176-page advertising volume. 


Inventor mailing novelties. 


Editorial, reportorial and feature writer. 


Trained typographer. 


Now an advertising manager with in 


sufficient future. Nine years of splen- 
didly rounded experience. Technical 
education. Thirty. $5,200. More in 
New York City. 


A.G.H., Box 164, P.1., 185 Madison Ave., N.Y. 








A Real Advertising or 
Account Manager 


This man lgcates prospects, solves 
their merchandising problems by 
executing his clearly thought-out 
plans, and so makes clients that 
stick to the agency he has been 
associated with a year in mana- 
gerial capacity. 

He invites closest 
eleven years’ continuous record of un- 
usual success as account executive with 
three hundred million dollar corporation. 





scrutiny of his 


He has a record of conspicuous suc 
cess as copy writer, layout expert, ser- 
vice manager, plan and idea man, mer- 


chandising expert, account executive and 
business getter. 

His experience 
and the following products: Automobile 
accessory, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, ball bearings, pianos, refrigerators, 
machine tools, heating and ventilating 
apparatus, and others. 

A new association is invited. He does 
not care to bring accounts nor invest at 
first. 


Address B. I. J., 


covers 65 industries 


Box 165, Printers’ Ink. 
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dow displays that point out force- 
fully the merits and advantages and 
leave little room for the opera- 
tions of the substitute fiend are 
an important step toward inter- 
esting the consumer and _ edu- 
cating him to say “Champion.” 
Of course, there are dealers 
with whom it becomes necessary 
to use strong-arm methods, but 
only after persuasion and every 
reasonable means to get the sub- 
stituter to see his error have been 
exhausted. -For one of the pur- 
poses of their correction efforts 
is to leave the customer in the 
right frame of mind and with a 
desire to co-operate to the fullest 
Confidence in advertising and 
the power of the printed word 
are shown most vividly in the 
expression of every manufacturer 
referred to. This certainly speaks 


worlds for this modern force 
and means that in the future as 
never before advertising will be 


called upon to solve the problems 
of the business world. 


Building Product Explained 
Non-technically 

This is the way The Master Builders 
Company, of Cleveland, told in a 
graphic manner of one of tht produc ts of 
its manufacture and what it will do 
“Master Mix” is said to be “‘an integral 
cement accelerator-hardener, water 
proofer and anti-freeze compound. “This 
is all clear enough, undoubtedly, to the 


builder who reads it in a business-paper 
advertisement, but why not give a defi 
nite, illustrated example of what ‘Mas 
ter Mix” will accomplish? 

This is exactly what the manufac 
turer does in current advertising in 
business papers. At the top of the 
page is a reproduction of a concrete 
building in course of construction for 
the Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., of Kansas 
City. Snow is swirling around the 
building and the heading focuses the 
problem: “Speeding Winter Concret 


ing with Master Mix.” _At once it 1s 
apparent what the product is intended 
for and the text explains in detail 
showing how the “hurry-up” job for 


without inter 
handicap. 


was continued 
cold-weather 


Irving-Pitt 
ruption under a 


In Charge of Wm. R. Johnston 
Sales and Advertising 


Stephen A. Douglas has been made 
general sales and advertising manager ot 


the Wm. R. Tohnston Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
maker of automobile curtain windows, 
etc 
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Most Food Advertising 
Is Only 50% Efficient 


Individual consumer demand alone builds great , 
business. 
The news impulse that creates consumer desire 
is scarce in most advertising because trained, educated, 
and successful writers of food copy are rare. 
My copy has filled more millions of dollars’ worth 
of advertising space with greater profit to the manu- 
facturer than probably that of any food writer in the 
field. My service is at the command of a few clients. 


If you are interested, let’s talk over your troubles. 
Iam not connected with any agency and confidence 
will be honored. 


CHARLES W. GREEN, M. D. 


607 Brunswick Building 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Madison Square 8134 




















Rochester Times-Union 


Offers you Complete Advertising and 
Merchandising Service 

We Make Trade Investigations including Whole- 
salers, Retailers and Consumers. 
We Mail Announcements to Retailers urging them 
to stock your goods. 
We Post Wholesalers’ Salesmen and secure sales 
reports from them. 
We Check Up Results at frequent intervals. 
We Give Personal Assistance to Your Salesmen by 
routing them, introductions to dealers, securing dis- 
tributors, etc. 

We have taught Rochester dealers that when 

an article is advertised in the Times-Union 

they are certain to have calls for the goods. 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 


First in Its Field Circulation (A. B. C.) 64018 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Time for The head of a 
small but grow- 


Simple Plans ing business ar- 
rived at his desk the other morn- 
ing and sat down with grim 
determination to overcome the 
conditions facing that business. 

“The trouble ts,” he said, after 
twenty minutes of concentrated 
thinking, “our business has grown 
too complex. We are small, but we 
have all sorts of fancy plans and 
policies. 

“We started out with a simple 
enough plan for our business,” he 
confided to Printers’ INK, “but 
every few weeks or months we 
added some new plan or idea, un- 
til our original plan was almost 
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submerged, So I sat down at my 
desk and proceeded to restate the 
plan and policy of our business in 
the simplest terms possible. I 
worked at it until I could express 
the whole thing in just three 
sentences, and then I worked out 
a definite, and what I considered 
attainable, objective for each de- 
partment of the business in line 
with that simplified plan. Where- 
upon I called in all of my depart- 
ment heads, gave them copies of 
our new plan, and told each what 
his objective was. And to each 
one I said the same thing: ‘Here 
is your objective. I'll take care 
of doing all the worrying required 
by the business in general; you 
just take care of steering your de- 
partment toward this objective and 
make every cent you spend and 
every hour you and your force put 
in, count toward that single end.’” 

That business is going steadily 
ahead to-day, making definite prog- 
ress every week. The morale of 
the workers is good and a general 
spirit of optimism and an air of 
accomplishment pervade the place. 
All because the man at the head 
had the common sense to lay out a 
simple, definite plan and set an ob- 
jective for everybody to work to. 

During a period of’ great busi- 
ness growth and expansion, such 
as many concerns experienced 
during the last years of the war 
and the year or more immediately 
following, there is always a nat- 
ural tendency for businesses to try 
to expand or develop in many di- 
rections at once. Business policies 
that -may have started out simply 
enough tend to become complex; 
plans become so numerous, and 
take on so many ramifications, that 
they almost require cross-indexing 
for ready reference! 

This is a time when such plans 
should be overhauled and simpli- 
fied. It is a time when every 
business and every department of 
every business will do well to get 
right down to fundamentals, to 
put its plan down in a few simple 
sentences, and to set itself definite 
objectives toward which to direct 
all of its dollars and every ounce 
of its energy. 

And this applies especially to 
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advertising and sales departments, 
for they are the pace-making de- 
partments of any business. Let 
them set the pace with simple, 
definite practical plans, spending 
money wisely but not stingily, and 
they will help mightily in carrying 
any business safely through this 
period of business readjustment. 





Don’t Forget Herbert Hoover, 


f 
Advertising, Csmmerce, aid 


Mr. Hoover President of the 
American Engineering Council, in 
an address before the latter body 
at Syracuse, February 14, dis- 
cussed the elimination of industrial 
waste and the subject of over- 
production in general. “There is 
no such thing as the nation over- 
producing,” he said, “if it produces 
the right commodities. The com- 
modities or services produced by 
the whole nation are capable of 
absorption by the whole nation, if 
they are of the right charac- 
ter. . . . When ten men, or one 
hundred million men divide their 
united output, they can by doubling 
their output have twice the amount 
to divide. The problem in doubling 
output is to direct it to commodi- 
ties or services which they can use. 

“To put the matter in another 
way, there is no limit to consump- 
tion except the total capacity to 
produce, provided the surplus of 
productive power is constantly 
shifted to new articles from those 
that have reached the saturation 
point of demand. .. . I am not sug- 
gesting that the forces of produc- 
tion can be shifted by imperial 
direction. The practical thing that 
can be done is to eliminate some 
of the wastes and misfits, and 
depend upon the normal processes 
of business and human desires to 
absorb them.” 

All of which is very much to 
the point. It is worthy of note, 
however, that Mr. Hoover no- 
where mentions the power of mod- 
ern advertising, intelligently ap- 
plied, to move the saturation point 
further and further into the 
future, to turn luxuries into prac- 
tical necessities, and to shorten 
the processes of distribution. It 
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is quite as important to eliminate 
distribution wastes as. inefficiency 
in production. We humbly sub- 
mit that any study of this vast 
problem, such as the Engineering 
Council seems to be undertaking, 
should by all means include the 
great factors of distribution, of 
which modern advertising is by no 
means least. 





Establishing One of the big 
the Price by present-day prob- 


lems is to dis- 
Auction cover the price 


which the consuming public is 
willing to pay. There is a price 
somewhere in the scale which will 
coax the shekels out of hiding, 
turn inventories into cash and 
enable the manufacturer to get 
going on lower replacement values. 
But the problem is to reach that 
price directly and quickly, without 
losing too much valuable time, and 
without setting a figure so low as 
to cause needless losses. 

Various expedients have been 
tried. Some of the big candy com- 
panies, for example, with large 
stocks of perishable merchandise 
on hand, have gone direct to 
large potential consumers, like the 
Standard Oil Company and other 
big corporations, and offered the 
merchandise at an upset price to 
employees. But it has remained 
for the Ipswich Hosiery Mills to 
take the bull by the horns, and 
by an unrestricted auction sale of 
more than 5,000 cases of hosiery, 
not only clear their own stocks, 
but make a public demonstration 
of what the trade considers a fair 
price. More than 1,000 merchants 
attended the sale, which was held 
on March 9, and the entire lot was 
sold at prices ranging 60 to 75 
per cent below the highest war- 
time levels. 

This may seem drastic, and 
doubtless it is. When the sale 
was first announced there were 
plenty of prophets who declared 
that it would bring about a col- 
lapse of the market. But the 


opinion of those who were present 
seemed to be that the purpose of 
stabilizing prices by open-forum 
quotations would be achieved. At 
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any rate, it is obvious that a profit 
cannot be made on merchandise 
unless it is sold, and it cannot be 
sold except at a price which some- 
body is willing to pay. 


What Some months ago 

a sales manager 

Constitutes aan be 
Salesman=  Pxixters’ Ink 


ship that he had just 
added to his sales force a man 
who seemed to have none of the 
earmarks of the successful sales- 
man. 

“He has never sold in his life; 
he isn’t the salesman type; and 
he isn’t especially prepossessing in 
appearance. But,” he added, “the 
reason I took him on was'that the 
last two men I did try out seemed 
to be full of promise—regular 
salesman type, full of pep, well 
dressed, and ‘knew the game’—and 
both of them fell down hard. So 
I thought I’d find out if the rule 
would work the other way.” 

A few days ago this sales mana- 
ger reported that the new man was 
making good. “He’s earnest and 
conscientious and he sticks to his 
knitting. He’ll never be a brilliant 
salesman but he will be bringing 
in big orders just the same some 
of these days. He hasn’t the ear- 
marks of a salesman, but he has 
the qualities that sell.” 

Is it not much the same with 
that other form of selling—adver- 
tising? Do not advertisements 
sometimes look the part? Aren’t 
they in some cases apt to be too 
typical, too beautifully advertisy, 
instead of being simple business 
messages. 

It isn’t always the external ap- 
pearance of an advertisement or a 
campaign that counts, any more 
than it is the salesman’s fancy 
ties and shirts or his “tempera- 
ment” that sells goods. 

It is quite as likely to be the 
earnestness and the conscientious- 
ness poured into it, and the stick- 
ing at it day after day, that makes 
an advertising campaign effective. 
Many successful campaigns have 
few of the earmarks of advertis- 
ing, but they have sell in them. 
And sell is salesmanship, whether 
printed or personal. 
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Consumer The American 
Needs Deter- ©°tton Associa- 


= Sivbess tion reports that 
mine FriceS many cotton 


farmers will plant no cotton this 
year and will raise other crops on 
their land. It says also that where 
they can afford to do so they are 
holding their 1920 production for 
more satisfactory prices. 

There is nothing surprising 
about this. It is common agri- 
cultural practice for farmers to 
restrict the acreage devoted to any 
particular crop following a year 
of disastrous prices. This is in- 
evitable where a farm product gets 
caught in an adverse market, par- 
ticularly where the farmer has no 
control over the marketing of his 
production, 

An unusual development, how- 
ever, in this respect is manifest- 
ing itself in the South, according 
to information furnished by the 
association. Farmers who have 
the money are going into the mar- 
ket and buying cotton at present 
prices, with the intention of stor- 
ing it until prices improve. In 
other words, instead of taking 
chances on planting a crop this 
year, they are buying last year’s 
surplus, at a price below the pres- 
ent cost of production, and will 
hold it for a better market. 

This is an interesting example 
of how economic forces set to 
work to right an upset market. 
No industry can long continue to 
function at a loss. Bear raids are 
partly responsible for the present 
cotton debacle. But as soon as 
investment buying and consumer 
buying starts, which it always 
does when prices get below cost 
of production, speculative selling 
stops and the market soon becomes 
stabilized. Stabilization accom- 
plished, the needs of the consumer 
again determine the future price 
course. The advertising interest 
in the situation is, therefore, ob- 
vious. 


Bureau of Advertising Annual 
Luncheon 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso 
ciation, New York, will hold its annual 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
April 27 at 12:30 p.m. 
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FOR SO LITTLE MORE 


via 


ConsiDER your letters as completed products 
—dictated, transcribed on paper engraved 
with your business name, folded, sealed and 
stamped. 
The cost of the paper is the smallest item. 
The difference between the cost of CRANE’s 
Bond and any average bond when added to 
the cost of the completed letter is trifling— 
2%4% at the most, down to as little as %o of 
1%—according to the salary of the man who 
dictates the letter. 
Crane's Bond Paper is all new rag stock. 
In no other way can such quality be put into 
paper. 
100% selected new rag stock 
120 years’ experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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If I Don’t Make Good— 
Don’t Pay 
Advertising man of 26 years’ 
experience, including ownership, 
advertising and business man- 
agement, and 10 years’ agency 


work, desires connection rep- 
resenting publications on the 
Pacific Coast. Don’t know it 


all, but have always made good. 
Will only accept enough publi- 
cations where real personal 
service can be given. Have car 
and can finance self. If inter- 
ested address “Pacific Coast,” 
Box 162, care PRINTERS’ INK. 






















BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
Catalogs, House Magazines— 
if prepared and used intel- 
ligently—can sell anything. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE TELLS HOW 


$2.00 a year—12 numbers. 
18 East 18th Street, New York 


Direct-Mail 
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New Orleans Retail Grocers 

Advertise 

Retail grocers in New Orleans, act- 
ing through the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, of New Orleans, have got out in 
the open with the chain-store systems 
operating in that city, and have gone 
to the public with an extensive adver- 
tising campaign to endeavor to secure 
the support of the consumers in the 
Crescent City, says the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. The entire campaign, with 
the causes leading up to it, are out 
lined by the grocers’ organization in a 


recent issue of their magazine, The 
Louisiana Grocer. 
The New Orleans association takes 


into account both sides of the question 
Under the heading, “The Admission,” 
the association says: ‘The recent an- 
nouncement by the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company that they now 
have and operate 4,544 stores in the 
United States, and have 16,822 em 
ployees, and that their total sales are 
over $300,000,000 per annum should 
cause the independent retail grocers to 
sit up and take notice. This same in 
crease in the volume is noted by such 
chains as the Kroger Stores, of Cincin 
nati; the American Stores, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. The chain known as the 
Piggly Wiggly system is not as large 
as those mentioned, but they are gradu- 
ally forging to the front and here local- 
ly are now operating eleven stores with 
the announcement that more are to 
come. ... 

“The Retail Grocers’ Association, of 
New Orleans, has set aside a few thou- 
sand dollars to be expended in an ad- 
vertising campaign, designed to impress 
the consumer with the advisability of 
patronizing the independent retail 
grocers of the city, in reference to 
the chain stores, stressing the point that 
money spent with local independent 
stores remains in New Orleans and 
helps build the community. 

“This advertising campaign is no re- 
flection on the chain stores or their 
method of operation, but intended sole- 
ly to enlighten the consumer as to the 
necessity of patronizing home industry 
in preference to foreign corporations. 
If it is only a matter of price with the 
consuming public, we have many stores 
in New Orleans who are underseiling 
the chain stores by a good margin, and 
it is only a question of shopping.” 


United Cigar Stores Increased 
by 162 in 1920 
The United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer- 
ica opened 162 new stores, which cost 
close to $1,000,000, in 1920. The sales 
in 1920 were in excess of $80,000,000, 
compared with $62,000,000 in 1919. 


“India Rubber Review” 


Appointments 
Theron R. Lyle has been appointed as 
Eastern manager, at New York, and 


Frederick Merritt has been made West 
ern manager, at Chicago, of the India 
Rubber Review, Akron, O. 
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Wanted— 


a back-breaking Job 


Somewhere there is a business that is right up 
against it on the marketing end. 


The man they are looking for, long ago cut 
his eye-teeth. He has weathered storms before. 
He is salted and seasoned by years of real 
business experience. He welcomes present 
conditions because they enable him to show 
his ability and to do his best work. 


The man who writes this is a college man, an 
engineer by training, a salesman by instinct 
and an advertising man by preference. He 
has had his feet on the ground for twenty-five 
busy years, out of his forty-five. He has 
studied business on five continents. He has 
tackled some big jobs—and carried them 
through successfully. 


He is in search of a big, back-breaking oppor- 
tunity. When he finds it, he has to offer an 
exceptional experience, an energetic and force- 
ful personality, an almost unbounded capacity 
for accomplishing hard things, a wide knowl- 
edge of products and processes and a single 
minded devotion to the best interests of his 
employer. 


He is not open to consider any position that 
does not offer an opportunity for constructive 
work, on more or less unrestricted lines, and 
where his knowledge and experience will have 
full scope. 


Location New York. To get his full story, 
address “‘L. A. M.,”’ Box 160, c/o Printer’s Ink. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is always in- 

terested in hearing about mer- 
chants and manufacturers who 
have been successful in taking the 
“seasonal” curse out of business. 
Many of the big national, all- 
year-round successes of to-day 
were once held back by the sea- 
son handicap. At one time in the 
early days George Eastman found 
it difficult to sell his product ex- 
cept in the summer, and one of 
his problems was to take his in- 
fant, which has since become a 
giant, out of the season class. The 
files of Printers’ INK are full of 
similar examples. 

* * ok 

In describing some difficulties 
of these campaigns, a favorite ex- 
pression has been “as impossible 
to sell as men’s straw hats in 
January.” And now that simile 
will have to pass into the discard, 
because it has been done. The 
Schoolmaster hears from one of 
_ his Canadian friends that E. R. 
Fisher, liquidating the stock of the 
Blair store in Ottawa, Canada, 
actually sold a large quantity of 
straw hats in that month, 

Novelty was resorted to in 
order to “put over” the event. 
Straw hats were used as_ the 
background in one of the windows 
of the Blair block—piles of them. 
A washing machine and demon- 
strator occupied the foreground. 
The machine was kept in opera- 
tion, and by means of an endless 
chain arrangement it kept pro- 
ducing “brand new dollar bills,” 
with the demonstrator frequently 
attracting attention to the fact 
that old dollars were made new 
in purchasing value at this Jan- 
uary straw hat sale. Other win- 
dow cards advised the men of Ot- 
tawa to “Buy a hat now and put 
it away for spring,” “Straw hats 
at a dollar mean money saved for 
you,” and other injunctions. 

A sufficiently large number of 
men followed the advice to prove 
that even so seasonal an article 
as a man’s straw hat can be sold 


mid snow and ice if sufficient sales 
pressure is put back of it. All of 
which may hold forth encourage- 
ment and suggest an idea to men 
who have sales resistance of one 
kind or another to overcome. 

* * * 

Said a copy man to the School- 
master, “There is an increasing 
demand for conversational text in 
advertising. The idea of talks, 
between people, and of creating 
characters to run through cam- 
paigns, is on the top crest just 
now. 

“Reports that come in from 
dealers, to whom electros are sent, 
verify this statement. And I can 
well understand it, for publishers 
of books have long known that 
‘conversational stories’ are more 
easily read and seem to have a 
larger sale. They flow along. It 
is equivalent to listening-in on a 
chatty talk between people you 
know. 

“Descriptions are well enough in 
their way, but time and time again 
I have watched people deliberately 
skip large chunks of such type and 
pass on to conversation text, and 
the shorter, crisper the para- 
graphs the: better. 

“Look over modern advertising 
campaigns and you will find that 
there are more serials of this 
character than ever before. Typo- 
graphically, they, are interesting 
to the eye. They really invite 
reading. 

“Conviction, I find, goes with 
this form of writing. It possesses 
genuine realism. In farm papers 
it seems to be most effective. 
Conversational copy, in advertising 
literature, is comparable with 
photographs in illustration. But 
it must be well done or it reminds 
one of Daisy Ashford.” 

* 


Once upon a time, as all mem- 
bers of the Class know, the sign 
on the farm barn was a very im- 
portant feature of advertising. 
And the rail “fence came in for 
its share, placarded or painted. 
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AMA WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell, Advertising 


Copywriting and Counsel from 
The Woman's Point of View 


348 West 118th St. New York 
APITAL TRADE MARK 


WASHINGTON. D.C. - WARDER BLDG. 
PROTECTS 


your trade-marks and labels by 

_ registration and copyright in 

the U. S. or abroad. A highly 

trained corps of specialists. 
Send for New Bulletin 


PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


They said it couldn’t be done— 
4-COLOR HALETONE,4-page 
letterhead printed on BOND. 


Send for your specimen of this 
economical and high-speed 
sales-producer. 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant 131 


EE WE 3 Directories 
BUYS of Retailers 


30,000 Clothing and Furnishing Stores 
31,000 Dry Goods and Department Stores 
50,000 General Stores 

(Only responsible merchants licted) 
BEN WIENER CO., 128 W. 30th St., 














N. Y. 





mund 600KS on Patents, ‘trade Marks, 
etc., sent free. Our 74 years of experi- 
ence, efficient service, and fair dealing, 


assure fullest value and protection to the 


applicant. The Scientific American 
should be read by all inventors. 
MUNN & CO., 659 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y 
Tower Bidg, "Chicago, Ul, 625 F S&t., 
Washington, D. C. Hobart Bidg., 582 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Mail Order 
y % ry ’ vy % 
ADVERTISING 
Suppose you could increase your re- 
ceipts 33% to 100% with little or no 
increase in your advertising expendi- 
ture. This has been done by Scott & 
Scott, Inc., for others. The only magic 
is that which comes through experi- 
ence, alertness, resourcefulness. Write, 
phone or call. 220 West 42d Street, 
New York City. Bryant 5907. 
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A man who travels for a trac- 
tor house told the Schoolmaster 
the other day that the barn and 
fence sign is coming back, but in 
a unique way. 

Now it is the top of the barn 
that is demanded by the adver- 


| tiser. 


| where there is 


He is willing to pay more for 
this “preferred position” than he 
did in days gone by for the side 
panels. 

“On my last trip,” said the trac- 
tor man, “I was amused to find 
the competition that existed in this 
matter of roofs. The larger barns 
were in great favor and farmers 
held out for fancy ‘space rates.’ 

“I soon discovered the reason 
for this. In a single day I have 
seen a dozen airplanes crossing 
over these fertile farm lands, fly- 
ing fairly near the ground. 

“A friend of mine in Florida, 
much air travel, 


| and large machines carrying sev- 








eral passengers, writes that in the 
Southern States the barn-roof ad- 
vertisement is the order of the 
day. Having gone up on several 
flights himself, he is in a posi- 
tion to state that these signs are 
readable and that passengers ac- 
tually look for them.” 
* * * 

The California Fruit Growers’ 

Exchange is not afraid to reach 








Don’t use out-of-date, in- 
W accurate figures. New 
dataon sales, advertising 
and business conditions 
each month in_pocket 
form. March Bulletin 
and literature mailed 
you on request. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bldg., Indianapolis, U.S.A. y= 37 
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How Shall I Sell ? 


Are you using the 
proper methods of 
merchandising? 


We can tell you 
Stanley F.Gunnison Inc. 


Merchandising Advertising, 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Tel. 2646 Cort. 30 Church St. NY. 
O 
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Official Exponent of the Cutlery Industry 
Circulation 6,000 among 
cutlery and hardware dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers. 

15 Park Row New York 


Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 | 











Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily oy 


Printing 19,500 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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BOURGES SERVICE 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE - FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVE 
PLANT-PARTOLA BLDG ~-!00 WEST 21ST 


CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-sgving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 
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Canaray goes to $2.00 per year, 
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will be accepted up to 


April 15th. 
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1200D West 9th St., 
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across the continent, and dig up 
a thoroughly Eastern idea for one 
of the recent pages in color for 
Sunkist oranges. It is this pro- 
gressiveness of spirit that has al- 
ways commanded the Schoolmas- 
ter’s admiration. 

The Exchange asked twelve fa- 
mous New York chefs—men who 
have studied the culinary art in 
European and American capitals 
—to tell how they serve oranges. 
It is not a new idea, but it is new 
in the manner of handling. 

Chefs from the most exclusive 
hotels in New York contributed to 
a remarkable page. The top illus- 
tration, in color, shows a waiter 
serving oranges to fashionable 
guests in a hotel dining room. 
Then a straight line divides the 
page, and below are reproduced, in 
delicate outline pen drawings, 
eleven unique servings of oranges. 
There are salads, meat dishes gar- 
nished with orange, oranges in 
cups, etc. They all look suffi- 
ciently appetizing to make even 
mere man want to send for the 
booklet of “Chef’s Directions.” 

Right here is the catch in the 
advertisement. No directions for 
preparing these dishes are given 
on the page. You are invited to 
send for the booklet and’ the fa- 
mous Chef recipes. 

* * * 

Several members of the Class 
have written to praise the current 
sampler advertising used by Joseph 
Tetley & Company. The advertis- 
ing campaign in question embraces 
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the use of quarter pages. An at- 
tractive package is illustrated, with 
this announcement: 

“This package costs you noth- 
ing. We will give you this pack- 
age containing one and one-half 
ounces or thirty cups of fragrant, 
delightfully-flavored Tetley’s Or- 
ange Pekoe Tea.” 

A coupon is to be signed and 
taken to the nearest grocer. The 
grocer, in turn, is paid ten cents 
for each coupon. There are no 
strings attached and people who 
have never been tea drinkers be- 
fore are responding to the invi- 
tation. 

The sample package idea has 
ever been a winner. If you can 
once get a person to try an ar- 
ticle, a new customer is likely to 
be made. 

Yet the Schoolmaster has al- 
ways remembered what a veteran 
advertising man once told him. 

“I am opposed to free samples 
for many articles,” he said, “be- 
cause it has been my absolute ex- 
perience that people do not value 
that which goes to them free of 
cost. They are very apt to think 
it doesn’t amount to much, sim- 
ply because they did not have to 
pay for it.” Which is something 
to think about. 
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The NOTION and 
NOVELTY REVIEW 


The leading trade journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to Notions, Novel- 


ties, Fancy Goods, Art Needlework, etc. 
1170 Broadway New York 











Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 














Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mail. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, jewelry, War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Goods returned within 10 
days if you’re not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Bank references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 283 Lennox Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We Plan,Write and Design 
Advertising Campaigns - 


Booklets, Catalogues p 
CrQ 
NOES 
ey 4 


Folders, FormLetters 
[~ 
New York 








and advertisements 


HARWOOD 


Atrorsteing Service 


406 W 31% 











UILDER 


The only building magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to permanent building materials and 
methods. Send for the “‘Reader Interest’”’ 
story, eticultion sicfement and rate card. 
LARE HOSME A., Vice-Pres. 
133 Ww. Washington’ $i. Chicago 





by National Motion 
W an t © Picture Magazine 


Two Advertising Representatives 
1—NEW YORK 
— CHICAGO 
Attractive Commission Basis 


Give on | Details in first letter. E. G. 
Box 161, Printers’ Ink. 














Thompson's Colorgrams 
are based on analysis and 
study of your distribu- 

tion and selling 
conditions. 

GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 

608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Mer ie “AVE. 


Artists Ni 


Photo Ret Retouichers Ine 


Newark Office: 216 Market St. 
Phone Market 5538 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA | 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED _ 
‘ARTIST 


with creative ability, good on lay- 
outs and good color sense. We 
also want a good retouch artist. 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man experienced in advertising 
department as assistant to advertising 
manager. Large. manufacturer in gro- 
cery trade. Give experience in full and 
state salary expected. Box 317, P. 1. 


LITHO SALESMAN 


Progressive lithographers have opening 
for experienced young man on commis- 


340, P. I. 


sion. Address Service, Box 


~ Editor—Advertising ‘Man; a good 
fellow owns magazine 4 years, growing; 
will let right man share profits who has 
ability and capacity to help make the 
business still bigger; a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a reasonably small investment, 
not all down. Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer Wanted for Retail Shoes 
and Men’s Clothing Service 
Must have funny bone as well as sound 
selling argument and understand the 
needs of our 900 clients in small cities. 
Stilted ordinary appeal won’t do. This 
copy must be so warm, human and hu- 
morous that people will follow as though 
a cartoon. The place is a medium sized 
city. The opportunity is unlimited. 
Samples must accompany first letter; also 
details, age, experience. Box 330, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SER- 
VICE EXECUTIVE 


A New York agency offers a niche 
for an aggressive chap thoroughly 
trained in agency work, sales plans, 
copy, production, soliciting, De- 
Me store merchandising and 
retail selling experience. A hustler 
who can cover ground and get 
things done. The man we want 
starts at $5,000. Address Box 
344, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY EXECUTIVE. WANTED 
Splendid opportunity is open to the 
right man by one of - younger mem- 
bers of the A. A. A. A., located in 
the Middle West. 

The job calls for the ability to secure 
the right character of clients for the 
Agency and to serve efficiently in the 
interest of the account and the Agency 
after obtained. The man we are inter- 
ested in is full of iniative, energy, 
ideas and ideals and ready to qualify 
for success, 

A substantial income will be paid the 
right man. 

A complete business history in first 
letter is desired, it being understood all 
correspondence will be held in strict 
confidence. Box 351, Printers’ Ink, 


























| 








SALES EXECUTIVE with direct-mail 
advertising and_ selling experience, 
wanted by Southern Manufacturer of 
quality line, which is always in season. 
Submit full particulars, experience, edu- 
cation and salary. Sell yourself to us 
by mail. Box 326, Printers’ Ink, _ 








WANTED—By weekly jewelry jour 
nal, thirty-seven years old, young 
man with some trade-paper experi 
ence, to work into influential and 
remunerative position. Salary mod- 
erate at first. Should be of good 
address, full of pep and have selling 
ideas. Address W. B. Frost, Box 
1413, Prov Providence, R. I. 


PRINTER’S OPP ORTU NITY — Posi- 
tion open for a first-class executive for 
departmert of COPY PREPARATION, 
PROOF-READING, LAYOUT, ESTI- 
MATING and SCHEDULING WORK. 
First three items necessary, remainder 
can be acquired. Plant modern, Art 
Department, 13 Presses, Monotype, 
Steel Equipment, etc. Building erected 
for the purpose; best light and well 
ventilated. Open shop for many years. 
Progressive city of 10,000. Write, giv- 
ing references and full particulars. The 
Gray Printing Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 


Wanted 
Complete Agency Man 


A Baltimore agency needs a complete 
advertising man—the sort of chap who 
is an agency all to himself—who can 
step in and do any sort of a job—right. 
And with enough personality to sell 
when he has to. We'll pay such a man 
what he is worth. Be definite—and 
sending samples will save time. We'll 
be sure to return them. State salary. 
Address Box 320, care Printers’ Ink 




















An Unusual Opportunity for 
A Printing Salesman 


Well 


concern, 


known New York printing 
recognized for its high 
class clientele of national adver 
tisers, offers an unlimited oppor- 
tunity to a salesman of the very 
highest type. This is a BIG prop 
osition for a BIG man. Your 
income will be limited only by your 
own energy and ambitions. If you 
have already made good in a big 
way, but feel that you have not yet 
reached your limit, you aré the man 
we are looking for. Write in de- 
tail and in confidence to President, 
Box 314, care Printers’ Ink. 
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TRADE JOURNAL MAN WANTED 
Man wanted with all around trade 


journal experience, including market 
reporting. Some newspaper experience 
desirable. In replying, please state pre 


vious work. Address Box 341, P. I. 


ARTIST WANTED 


Splendid opportunity for young man 
of good taste with Philadelphia 
printing house. Knowledge of 
decorative design and lettering with 
experience in making layouts and 
dummies desirable. Fine studio to 
work in, Plant is equipped with all 
the best types, doing highest grade 
printing. Write for interview, 
giving qualifications and experience. 
3ox 311, Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMEN WANTED 

Embossed Signs (cardboard) 

Embossed Fans (patented) 
Some of the best Embossed work turned 
out in the United States is produced by 
the Brown Embossing Co. There is a 
chance with them to build up an 
altogether satisfactory business with 
manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
larger cities. rite for our commission 
proposal. We would like to know your 
business experience, age, what you are 
now and have been handling, your 
knowledge of printing and plates, refer- 
ence. Ne offer good men, men of 
energy and ideas, a chance to make good 
money. Sales Pathog Brown Emboss- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


We have established an enviable repu- 
tation as producers of exceptional direct- 
by-mail advertising campaigns 





We want a man to represent us who 
has had a wide experience in New 
York and New England in the selling 
of high-grade printing, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the big buyers of better 
printing in this territory. 

We require a man who has a fine 
personality, a successful sales record, 
and who can show previous successful 
connection with high-grade concern. 
Such a man can make a permanent, 
lucrative connection with an organiza 
tion that can plan, design, write and 
print complete advertising campaigns, 
and will give you the most enthusiastic 
backing you ever had. Salary and com 
mission, 


Write, giving full particulars as to 
age, experience and references. 


ROCHESTER BUREAU OF PRINTING 


Glenny Building, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Advertising Woman 
A Baltimore agency has an unusual 
opportunity for an advertising woman 
with personality, who is something more 
than a mere copy writer. Be definite 
and state salary. Address Box 319, P. I 


SALESMEN 


Mr. Advertising Salesman, did you ever 
stop to think that your experience and 
ability as an advertising salesman could 
be utilized in another field to your ad- 
vantage? 


I have an opening for a really good 
man in an entirely different field than 
that of advertising but which will bring 
four or five times the monetary return 
for the same amount of ability and ef 
fort expended. The work is dignified 
and of such nature as to keep a good 
man everlastingly on his toes. 


The connection is with a thoroughly 
established company of high reputation, 
and I can guarantee a most brilliant fu- 
ture to the man who makes good. 


Your reply will be maintained in the 
strictest confidence. Box 329, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GO AFTER out-of-town business; $15 
places your ad before 7,500,000 Sunday 
newspaper readers. Write for FREE 
bulletin listing 605 newspapers. Arken- 
berg, 702-D World Bldg. N. Y. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 





Trade Paper Representative 

Now represents trade paper, the leader 
in its field. Wants to represent one 
other trade paper. Solicits interview 
with publisher who wants good, steady 
producer in New York territory. Ad- 
dress Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE 
MAGAZINES 
WANTED 


A modern, medium-sized plant, 
one hour from New York City, 
can take on a few more accounts. 
We are not looking for ‘cheap 
stuff,” but first class work, on 
which we can show our customers 
a saving due to our low out-of- 
town overhead. 

New York representative will 
call upon request. 


GLEN COVE ECHO PRESS 
Tel. 915-W 
Glen Cove Long Island 















FOR SALE 
Subscription list, advertising con- 
tracts, and good-will of oldest textile 
journal in the South. Address 
W. C. Dowd, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wooden Addressograph Cabinets. 
NATIONAL SELLING CO., 
Allentown, Pa. 











House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, W ashington, N. _ J. Phone 100. 


POSITIONS WANTED — 





Successful woman copy writer desires 
position to help small agency develop. 
Would consider investment. Box 316, P. I. 


ARTIST——Figure and general; intensive 
newspaper and agency training. Planner 
of high-class advertising. Desires posi- 
tion as visualizer in New York. Address 
Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 
YOUNG MAN, college education, 
speaks Spanish fluently, export 
shipping experience, highest refer- 
ences, desires position with ad- 
vancement. Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 
A strong, vigorous, versati le ‘gdvertic 
ing sales promotion and mail-order execu- 
tive is available. Salary $75. Address 
him ‘‘Advertiser,” care Gardner Ad Ser- 
vice, Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Copy and Production Chief. Large 
Calibre. Free for first time in eight 
years. Box 337, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Can you use an engineer, experienced i in 
sales and manufacturing? Now em- 
ployed as salesman, but wants work in 
advertising department or agency, pref- 
erably as copy writer. Box 324, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman 
I am _ seeking a newspaper 
connection where a real pro- 
ducer is needed. Have the 
ideas and twenty years’ ex- 
perience to put them over. 


Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


To PUBLISHERS 
COMPTROLLER or ACCOUNTING 
EXECUTIVE desires connection 
with a reputable concern where re- 
sults are recognized. Eight success- 
ful years handling the most compli- 
cated of magazine accounting has 
equipped me with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the publishing business in 
general. My record stands investi- 
gation. Compatible with my present 
salary will require $4500. Box 321, 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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° —— ollection and 
Executive Sales Correspondent; 
knowledge of credits and direct mail ad- 
vertising; assume full charge office, 
supervise help, systematizer; possess in- 
itiative and extensive experience. Box 
338, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager’s Assistant 
If a young lady has character, loyalty 
and energy, can you use her services 
advantage ously ? Thoroughly experi- 
enced and ready to make your interests 
her own; initiative and _ supervisory 
ability. Address Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 





I have graduated from college, and have 
taught English in high school, which 
should not be held against me. Some 
people say that I have written some 
readable stuff, but I want a place with 
a publishing house or magazine where 
I can “make good.”” I am at an age 
where I am still adaptable, and I am 
not afraid of work. Address D. F. M., 
Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG NEWSPAPER M. MAN 

Age 23, in editorial end for years, last 
managing editor of trade journal, would 
like position in New York City or some 
other good location, on staff of good 
trade journal with a future. Would also 
consider newspaper position. Willing to 
work for any salary as long as future 
chances are good. Address Box 327, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








~ Circulation Manager 


Keen, successful, resourceful circulation 
manager, age 34, college education. 
Seven years’ experience with two well 
known magazines. Able analyst of con- 
ditions; inspirer of loyalty in subordi- 
nates; producer of forceful, subscrip- 
tion-getting copy; competent to buy all 
printed matter and supplies. Address 
Box 354, Printers’ Ink. 
ACCOUNTANT, 
EXECUTIVE, 
OFFICE MANAGER 
A man who has had twenty years’ of 
training, gained largely in the publish- 
ing field, desires a position of responsti- 
bility; a thorough accountant and capable 
executive, familiar with the theory and 
experience in the practice of corporation 
accounting, finance and management; 


married; Christian; age 40. Box 352, 
Prmters’ Ink. 
















An Advertising Manager 


and former account execu- 
tive, thoroughly familiar with 
advertising and sales promo- 
tion, wants to locate with an 
agency or national advertiser. 
Twenty-nine. College man. 
Present salary, $3,640. Please 
state proposition in detail, 
Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 
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Editorial Assistant—Young lady profi- 
cient in news writing, proofreading and 
make-up, accurate typist and dictaphone 
operator, seeks permanency on trade or 
technical publication. Box 339, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


System- 
Ink. 





Age 24; experience eight years. 
atic, creative. Box 334, Printers’ 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising man (with editorial experi- 
ence), good Eastern connection, seeks 
position as publisher’s representative. 
Correspondence invited. Address Box 

323, Printers’ Ink 








I want connections with an advertising 
publisher as assistant office 
head of checking depart- 








agency or 
manager or 





ment. Age 25. Highest references as 
to experience and qualifications. Ad 
dress Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 

IDE AS. via WORDS- - 


in scientifically organized forces 
as letters, ads, booklets, stories, etc. 
that always gain their objectives. 





Investigate! Box 328, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
COPY 
Experienced Copy Chief for big New 


York corporation can give part time to 
YOUR copy. You get expert personal 
service at modest cost. Address Copy, 





Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 
Circulation Man—Age 27, single. Eleven 
years daily newspaper, desires position 


with progressive daily. Thorough knowl- 
edge of progressive circulation methods 
and A. B. C. requirements. Capable of 
taking charge ‘of circulation department. 


Address Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


A ‘YOUNG ~ MAN — Zealous worker, 
without previous agency experience, de- 
sires real opportunity with New York 
agency. Possesses good advertising sense, 
ability to create practical ideas, and carry 
them into layouts or finished drawings. 
Address Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Agency Man 


Desires to devote part time to small 
account, Experienced in direct-by-mail, 
preparation of booklets, folders, etc., 
for sales promotion and has reputation 
for excellent copy and layouts, Address 
Box 318, Printers’ Ink. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS BUILDER 
AND 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIZER 
Open for engagement April 1. Complete 
comprehension of system: atization along 
constructive, productive lines—advertis-’ 
ing in all it implies—sales—negotiations 
and ability to control to best advantage 
conditions in which the human element 
is involved, are the dominant charac- 
teristics of a varied business career, 
domestic and foreign, covering twenty 
years. American, unmarried, age 42. 
Address Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER—Simple, conv incing, 


fact-copy; rough layouts. Agency experi- 





ence; also news reporting, retailing. 
Age 29; married; university education, 
Box 346, Printers’ Ink, Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Are You Looking 
for an_ editor’s assistant with 
executive ability, mewspaper and 


magazine experience, engraving and 
make-up knowledge? A letter will 
bring me to see you at your con- 
venience. Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Man of 
broad experience, including advertising 
manager and manager Eastern branch 


office, familiar general magazine, trade 
and export publication fields, seeks en- 
gagement. Resourceful worker, pro- 
ducer. Large acquaintance New York 
and Eastern territory, and West. Best 
credentials. Letters confidential. Box 
336, Printers’ Ink. 
SPECIALIST 

For the manufacturer selling furnaces 
or the agency handling the account, 
there is available one who has been 


identified with advertising and market- 
ing the PIPELESS FURNACE for the 
most successful manufacturers in the 
country. Mature experience as mer- 
chandiser. College education. High-class 
copy writer. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR AT LIBERTY 
Young married man who was trained 
and served 10 years consecutively with 
a publishing organization recognized as 
the largest and the leader in its class. 
Left this company to enter business for 
himself, after putting in last two years 
as managing editor of two weeklies. Has 
turned his business over to other in- 
terests in order to return to journalism, 





Not a mere reporter, but an executive 
with brains, ambition, initiative, and 
ability to achieve results, Address 


Box 325, 


Ink. 


care Printers’ 











Capable Lieutenant | 


SEASONED youngster (23 
years old) will be available 
after May 1. Executive 
ability. Clear thinker, 
a practical imagination. Force- 
writer. Merchandising 
sense. Knows art, typog- 
raphy, printing and engrav- 
Now handling accounts, 
supervising production and 
writing copy for specializing 
agency. Prefers position with 
a future in New York 
agency. Address Box 315, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Harrison and Loomis Sts. 
CHICAGO 


Outdoor Advertising—Nation-wide 





Outdoor Advertising Builds 
Sound, Enduring Business 





The business whose sales- 
message is presented in 
the powerful, dominant 
and permanent form of 
OUTDOOR ADVERTIS- 
ING* not only finds itself 
steadily accumulating 
dealer-support and con- 
sumer-acceptance, but 
(even more important) 
generally finds this busi- 
ness to be of the sound, 
enduring kind which is 
the foundation of success. 


Sister (isack (o. 








Broadway at 25th St. 
NEW YORK 





*Painted Display Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 
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Responsiveness 
IRCULATION is valuable to ad- 


_vertisers in proportion to the 
responsiveness of readers. Responsive- 
ness of Chicago Tribune readers is 
proved most strikingly by the volume of 
letters received by want advertisers. A 
certain number of these responses pass 
through the hands of The Tribune be- 
cause the advertiser chooses to give a 
Tribune box number instead of his own 
address or telephone. During 1920 the 
letters received by The Chicago Tribune 
for advertisers using box number ads 
numbered 


3.212.255 


Three million, seven hundred and twelve thou- 
sand, two hundred and fifty-five 


The Chicags Tribune 


{\iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(f 
Circulation Exceeds 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 
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